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Chapter 1 



Introduction 



GENERAL 



The National Survey of Individualized Education Programs (lEPs) for 
Handicapped Children was conducted in the spring of 1979 by the Research 
Triangle Institute (RTI), under contract to the Bureau of Education for the 
Handicapped (now the Office of Special Education within the Department of 
Education), USOE. The methodology and findings of this national survey, which 
consists of a Basic Survey and two companion substudies, are described in five 
volumes . The lEPs collected and analyzed for the Basic Survey were prepared 
for students, ages 3-21, who were enrolled in LEA-administered public schools 
on 1 December 1978. 

Volume I is an executive summary of the survey methodology and findings. 
Volume II describes the background, objectives, methodology, and instrumenta- 
tion. Volumes IV and V present the findings of the Retrospective Longitudinal 
Substudy and State/Special Facility Substudy, respectively. This volume. 
Volume III, describes the properties and contents of lEPs prepared for the 
target population of the Basic Survey. 

This chapter describes the organization of Volume III. 

II. ORGANIZATION OF VOLUME III 



The Basic Survey was designed to answer the following ten general ques- 
tions (the specific questions associated with each of these general questions 
are presented in Appendix A): 



Question 1 
Question 2 
Question 3 
Question 4 
Question 5 
specified 
Question 6 



What do lEPs look like? 

What kinds of information do lEPs contain? 
How is information presented in lEPs? 

Who participates in the development and approval of lEPs? 
What types of special education and related services are 
n lEPs? 

How informative and internally consistent are lEPs? 



Question 7: In what service settings, and for what proportion of the 
academic week, do students receive special education services? 
Question 8: What are the characteristics of students who have lEPs and 
are enrolled in public schools, and of the schools and school districts 
in which they are enrolled? 

Question 9: How do the types, service settings, and amounts of special 
education services specified in lEPs vary by selected student, school, 
and school district characteristics? 

Question 10: How do the formats, properties, contents, and development 
processes of lEPs vary by selected student, school, and school district 
characteristics? 

The results and major findings of the Basic Survey are organized and 
presented as responses to these ten general questions in the following chapters, 
as outlined in Table 1.1. Each chapter contains, as a final section, a summary 
of the major findings presented in the chapter. 



Table 1.1 

LINKAGE BETWEEN STUDY QUESTIONS AND CHAPTER^ IN WHICH ADDRESSED 



Study Questions Chapters 



1 


3 


2 


4 


3 


4 


4 


5 


5 


6 


6 


7 


7 


8 


8 


2 


9 


6 and 


10 


3, 4, 5, 



Chapter 2 presents a rather detailed description of the national popula- 
tion of handicapped children who were served in LEA-administered public schools, 
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The schools and school districts in which these children were enrolled are 
also described. 

Chapters 3 and 4 describe the basic properties and content areas of lEPs. 
Chapter 5 describes the personnel involved in developing and approving 

lEPs. 

la Chapter 6, the special education and related services specified in the 
lEPs of students across the nation are described. 

Chapter 7 discusses the inf ormativeness and internal consistency of lEPs . 

Chapter 8 describes the amount of, and service settings for, the special 
services received by students. 

Chapters 2-8 also contain a discussion of findings for subpopulations , as 
defined by selected student, school, and school district characteristics. 

Chapter 9 presents a summary of major findings and a discussion of result- 
ing conclusions. For the most part, the conclusions of the Basic Survey 
result from findings that cut across several chapters; as a result, conclu- 
sions are presented in the final chapter as opposed to being discussed in 
earlier chapters. 

The proportions, means, and other statistics presented and discussed in 
these chapters are population estimates based on weighted sample data. The 
estimated standard errors associated with each of these population estimates 
are presented in appended tables. However, to preclude the excessive use of 
such qualifiers as "about'* or "approximately," these estimates are discussed 
throughout this report as though they are precise population values. Although 
these population estimates and associated standard errors are reported to the 
nearest tenth of a whole number in the appended tables, they are rounded to 
the nearest whole number when discussed or presented in the body of the report.^ 

With one exception, all supporting materials have been appended separately 
by chapter; i.e., materials referenced in Chapter 1 have been placed in Appen- 
dix A, those referenced in Chapter 2 have been placed in Appendix B, etc. The 
exception is Appendix I, which contains a description of the major reporting 
variables used throughout this volume. Appendix I also notes the sample sizes 

^ Note in rounding that if the first digit to be dropped is 5, the last 
digit retained is increased by 1 if it is odd but is kept unchanged if it is 
even; for example, 7.5 becomes 8 and 6.5 becomes 6. [National Center for 
Education Statistics, NCES guidelines for tabular presentation . Washington, 
D.C.: National Center for Education Statistics (USOE, HEW), August 1974.] 



for the reporting groups within each major reporting variable. Subpopulations 
with sample sizes of less than 25 also are noted in tabular presentations. 

Within each chapter, findings pertinent to each topic are presented first 
for the Basic Survey population, followed by related findings for selected 
subpopulations. As noted above, the reporting variables, i.e., the variables 
which define the subpopulations for which results are reported separately, are 
defined in Appendix I. Since budget constraints precluded the reporting of 
each survey finding by all reporting variables, the reporting variable(s) used 
to present specific findings were selected on the basis of: (a) BEH informa- 
tion neads , as expressed by BEH staff; and (b) the extent to which specific 
findings were expected to vary over the groups or levels defined for the 
reporting variable (e.g., the extent to which the page lengths of students* 
lEPs were expected to vary when classified by the enrollment size — small, 
medium, or large--of the district in which the student was enrolled). 

As stated in Volume II, Chapter 7, of this report, the .05 level was 
selected for determining the statistical significance of between-group com- 
parisons. Differences that are significant at the .10 level but not at the 
.05 level (actually, differences of the magnitude of 1.5 to 2 standard errors) 
are interpreted as being "suggestive" of significant differences. 
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Chapter 2 



What Are the Characteristics of Basic Survey 
Students, Schools, and School Districts? 

The target population for the Basic Survey includes all children in 47 of 
the 48 contiguous United States (New Mexico is excluded) and the District of 
Columbia who were, as of 1 December 1978: 

a) Between the ages of 3-21, inclusive. 

b) Enrolled in a public elementary or secondary school administered by 
a local education agency. 

c) Classified by their place of enrollment as being handicapped and 
receiving special education and related services. 

lEPs and student descriptive information were collected and analyzed only for 
that portion of the target population that had lEPs. 

This chapter focuses primarily on Basic Survey question VIII: What are 
the characteristics of the students who have lEPs and are enrolled in public 
schools, and of the schools and school districts in which they are enrolled? 
Descriptive information is also presented on the number of handicapped students 
who were, as of 1 December 1979, not being served. 

This chapter consists of three sections. The first section summarizes 
student characteristics; the second and third sections summarize the charac- 
teristics of enrolling schools and school districts, respectively. Supporting 
materials for this chapter are contained in Appendix B. All reported measures 
are population (or when noted, subpopulation) estimates based on weighted 
sample data. 

I. STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS 

Students in the Basic Survey are described in terms of: (a) whether or 
not they received special education and related services; (b) the source of 
funding for their services; (c) general characteristics including their grade 
level, age, race, and sex; and (d) the nature and severity of their handicap(s). 
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A. Number and Percent Receiving Special Services 

Based on data reported by principals in the Basic Survey sample, approxi- 
mately 3 million students, ages 3-21, were estimated as being served on 
1 December 1978. As specified in the definition of this target population, 
this estimate includes only those students who were enrolled in public elemen- 
tary and secondary schools that are administered by local education agencies 
in 47 of the 48 continental United States. This figure would include students 
enrolled in schools operated by cooperative districts. Approximately 4 percent 
(about 125,937) of these 3 million handicapped children were served in special 
schools, as compared to 96 percent (about 2,873,839) who were served in regular 
schools. (See Appendix B, Table B.l.) 

Ninety-five percent of the students in the Basic Survey population had 
lEPs on 1 December 1978; that is, only 5 percent of these students were being 
served on 1 December 1978 without a completed lEP. Ninety percent of the 
students served in special schools had lEPs , as compared to 95 percent in 
regular schools. However, this difference is not statistically significant. 
(See Appendix B, Table B.l.) 

School principals were asked to provide general information about plans 
for preparing lEPs for those handicapped students, without lEPs , who were 
receiving special education and related services on 1 December 1978. However, 
responses were obtained for only 55 percent of the students without lEPs.^ 
Given a response rate of only 55 percent, the following findings should be 
interpreted with caution:^ 

1) lEPs were not prepared for 42 percent of these students because they 
were served with regular Title I funds and "lEPs were not required." 

2) For 8 percent of these students, it was reported that committees had 
started the lEPs but had not yet completed them. 

3) For 3 percent of the students, it was reported that an lEP will be 
prepared as soon as an assessment of student needs is completed. 



^ Included as nonresponses were data from eight sample schools in which the 
principals* responses as to the number of handicapped students enrolled in 
their schools (with and without lEPs) were inconsistent with data obtained 
directly from classroom rosters. 

^ The percents reported are based on the 55 percent of students for whom 
information was available- 
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4) The remaining 47 percent of the students did not have lEPs for a 
variety of '"other" reasons; e.g.j students withdrew from school or 
graduated, students were in special vocational/academic programs for 
which lEPs were not required, lEPs were lost, and special education 
teachers left before lEPs were completed and the program was disbanded. 
One possible explanation of these findings is that some school personnel 
may have misunderstood the intent of P.L. 94-142 that an lEP be prepared for 
all handicapped students, regardless of the funding source for the services 
they receive, and that the lEP be in effect before special education and 
related services are provided.^ 

Unless otherwise noted in the remainder of this volume (including all 
appendixes), 2,821,899, the estimated number of students in the Basic Survey 
population who had lEPs on 1 December 1978, is the base for computing all 
percents and proportions used to describe the population of Basic Survey 
students and their lEPs. This population estimate is based on a sample of 
2,657 students; 2,126 of these students were enrolled in regular schools and 
531 were enrolled in special schools. 

B. Funding of Special Services 

School principals were asked to specify the source of funding for the 
special education services provided to each sample student. For this purpose, 
funding sources were defined as follows: 

1) P.L. 94-142: student's special education program was provided by 
funding through P.L. 94-142 solely or in combination with other 
sources . 

2) Regular Title I: student's special education program was funded 
solely by Regular Title I funds. 

3) P.L. 89-313: student's special education program was funded solely 
by P.L. 89-313 funds. 

4) Other: student's special education program was funded by other 
sources or by a combination of sources exclusive of P.L. 94-142. 



^ ''Informal Letter to State Directors of Special Education, State Part B 
Coordinators, and State P.L. 89-313 Coordinators: Policy Paper on Individual- 
ized Education Programs (lEPs)." DAS Information Bulletin , Number 64. 
Washington, D.C.: Bureau of Education for the Handicapped (USOE, HEW), 
May 23, 1980. 
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School principals reported that 85 percent of the students received 
services funded at least partially by P.L. 94-142, 10 percent of the students 
received services funded by a combination of sources other than P.L. 94-142, 2 
percent of the students received services funded entirely by P.L. 89-313, and 
the funding source could not be determined for the remaining 2 percent. The 
findings, presented separately for students served in regular and special 
schools, show that services for a larger percent of students enrolled in special 
schools than in regular schools were funded solely by P.L, 89-313, and a 
smaller percent of students in special schools received services funded by 
P.L. 94-142 than did students in regular schools. (See Appendix B, Table B.2.) 

When funding sources were compared between the four age-level groupings 
(3-5, 6-12, 13-15, and 16-21), none of the observed differences were large 
enough to be suggestive of true differences. 

C* Grade Level, Age, Race, and Sex 

Information about the student's age, grade level, race, and sex was 
obtained from the teachers most familiar with the student's lEP. 

1, Grade Level 



I£Ps by specific grade levels. Table 2.1 sununarizes this distribution by 
grade-level groupings. Note that grade-level information was not available 
for 14 percent of the students, presumably because these students were served 
in ungraded classes. 
2. Age and Sex 



specific age levels in Table B.4 of Appendix B. This distribution is summar- 
ized in Table 2.2 by the four broad age-level groupings that were selected to 
correspond roughly to preschool (ages 3-5), elementary school (ages 6-12), 
middle/junior high school (ages 13-15), and senior high school (ages 16-21) 
students. If one assumes that 11 percent of the ungraded students in Table 2.1 
were in fact enrolled in the equivalent of grades 1-6, and that the remaining 
3 percent were in grades 10-12, the age distribution fits nicely to these four 
school groupings; e.g., 63 percent of the students are in the 6-12 age range 
(Table 2.2) as compared to 63 percent in elementary school grades 1-6 
(Table 2.1 with 11 percent of the ungraded students added to the 52 percent 
sho%ni in grades 1-6) . 



Table B.3 in Appendix B presents the distribution of students with 



The distribution of handicapped students with lEPs is presented by 
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Table 2.1 

DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS BY GRADE-LEVEL GROUPINGS 





Grade 




Level 


Percent 




Pre-K and K 


5 


1-3 


29 


4-6 


23 


7-9 


19 


10-12 


10 


Ungraded/ 


14 


Undetermined 


Total 


100 





Table 2.2 

STUDENTS WITH lEPs, BY AGE AND SEX 
(In percents) 



Age Level 


Sex 


Total 


Male 




Female 


3-5 


2 




2 


4 


6-12 


40 




23 


63 


13-15 


14 




7 


20^/ 


16-21 


9 




4 


13 


Total 


64^/ 




36 


100 



Detail does not add to total because of rounding. 



Also included in Table 2.2 is a cross classification of these students by 
sex. As shown in this table, about 1.75 times as many male students had lEPs 
than did female students. In general, this relationship holds across grades. 
The results presented in Table 2.2 also shew that a li'vi:le less than two-thirds 
(63 percent) of the students with lEPs were in the 6-12 age group, and one- 
fifth were in the 13-15 age group. (See Appendix B, Table B.5.) 
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Table 2.3 presents an estimate of the distribution of 3- to 21-year-old 
students who were enrolled in regular school (nursery school , kindergarten, 
elementary school, and high school) based on the October 1977 Current Popula- 
tion Survey.^ Although the estimates presented in Table 2.3 are based on 
enrollment data from a different school year and froir a different sample than 
those presented in Table 2.2, they are adequate for providing insight as to 
whether these subpopulations appear to be over- or underrepresented with 
respect to the receipt of special education services. 



Table 2.3 

STUDENTS ENROLLED IN GRADES PRESCHOOL-HIGH SCHOOL 

IN OCTOBER 1977, BY AGE AND SEX-^ 
(In Percents) 



Age Level 


Sex 


Total 


Male Female 


3-5 
6-12 
13-15 
16-21 


5 5 
25 24 
12 12 

9 8 


10 
49 
24 
16^/ 


Total 


51 49 


100^/ 



- Computed from population estimates presented in Table 15 in: School 
Enrollment — Social and Economic Characteristics of Students: October 1977 . 
Current Population Reports, Series P-20, No. 333. Washington, D.C.: U.S. 
Department of the Commerce, Bureau of the Census, February 1979. 



Detail does not add to total because of rounding. 



A comparison of the findings in Tables 2.2 and 2.3 indicate that males 
are overrepresented and females are underrepresented in special education 
programs. Most of the overrepresentation of males occurs in the 6-12 age 
level, whereas females tend to be underrepresented in both the 13-15 and 16-21 



* School Enrolliient— Social and Economic Characteristics of Students: 
October 1977 > Current Population Reports, Series P-20, No. 333. Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, February 1979, 
pp. 46*48. 
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age levels. Both sexes are underrepresented in the 3-5 age level. A compari- 
son of the age-level distributions for the two sexes combined indicates that 
the 6-12 age level is overrepresented and that the 3-5 and 16-21 age levels 
may be slightly underrepresented. (The reader is reminded that both sets of 
data, are estimates based on national samples.) 

3. Race and Sex 

Seventy-five percent of the n;tudents were white, 19 percent were 
black, 4 percent were Hispanic, 2 p'^^rcent were American Indian or Alaskan 
Native, and a little less than 1 percent were Asian or Pacific Islander. The 
distribution of males and females within the white and black race categories 
approximates the distribution within the combined population (i.e., 64 percent 
male, 36 percent female); however, the percent of males in each of the other 
three race categories is about 50, which is slightly less than the percent of 
males in the combined population. (See Appendix B, Table B.6.) 

Bureau of Census data -related to school enrollments in October 1977 are 
divided into three groups on the basis of race: white, black, and "other." 
The last category includes Indians, Japanese, Chinese, and any other race 
except white and black. These data show the following distribution of students 
who were in the 3-21 age range and enrolled in regular schools in October 
1977: white (83 percent), black (15 percent), and other (2 percent). 
These estimates suggest that whites may be underrepresented and blacks slightly 
overrepresented in special education programs; however, a direct comparison of 
the two distribution is not possible since the Hispanic students with lEPs (4 
percent) may be in any oae of the three census race groups. 

D. Nature and Severity of Handicap 
1. Nature of Handicap 

Figure 2.1 shows the distribution of students by type of handicapping 
condition(s) , as specified by the students* teachers. Note that the percents 
in this figure total more than 100 since some students had two or more handi- 
capping conditions. The three most prevalent handicapping conditions were 
learning disabilities (41 p**rcent), speech impairments (33 percent), and 



Percents do not total 100 because of rounding. 
Ibid., pp. 7-9. 
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Figure 2.1. Distribution of Students with lEPs, by Nature of Handicapping Condition. - 



a/ 



a/ 



Percents total more than 100 because some students have multiple conditions. 



•cntsl retardation (26 percent). None of the reniaining five conditions 
occurred in more than 8 percent of the- students. (Sec Appendix B, Table B.7.) 

Whereas Figure 2.1 describes the types of handicapping conditions found 
aflK>a| the target population, Figure 2.2 describes the carget population in 
tetM of whether they had single or multiple handicapping conditions. 
Figure 2.2 also indicates the nature of handicapping conditions for those 
students who had only one handicap. As shown in Figure 2.2, 84 percent of the 
students had a single handicapping condition; the remaining 16 percent had 
multiple conditions. About three-fourths of all the handicapped students had 
single handicaps in one of three areas; i.e., 30 percent were learning disabled, 
24 percent had speech impairments, and 20 percent were mentally retarded. 
(See Appendix B, Table B.a.) 

Approximately four-fifths of the students with multiple handicaps had two 
conditions; most of the remaining one-fifth had three conditions. As would be 
expected, a larger percentage of the students enrolled in special schools than 
in regular schools had multiple handicaps (40 percent versus 16 percent, as 
computed from the results presented in Appendix B, Table B.9).^ 

About three-fourths of all the students who had combinations of only two 
conditions had one of the following four combinations: learning disabled and 
speech impaired (22 percent); learning disabled and emotionally disturbed (22 
percent); mentally retarded and speech impaired (21 percent); and mentally 
retarded and learning disabled (<? perce'At). The remaining 26 percent had one 
of 18 other combinations, none of which occurred in more than 5 percent of the 
students. (See Appendix B, Table B.lO.) 

Alsc presented in Table B.IO is the distribution of these ''pairs of 
handicapping conditions" by school type. As reflected ia Table B.IO, the 
distribution of these pairs among students differs significantly between 
special and regular ichooln. The major difference is that about 40 percent of 
the special schjol students with only two handicapping conditions were mentally 
retarded and speech impaired, as compared to about 19 percent of the regular 
school students. Also, 40 percent of the special students have "other" 



^ These percents were computed from Table B.9 in Appendix B by summing the 

percents of students with two or more handicaps in each school type and dividing 

this figure by the total percent of students ia the school type; e.g., for 

, ^ 11.9 ♦ 2.2 ♦ 0.9 ^ n - lA 
regular school students, g^-Q o.i:)b - .lo. 



O ^ 

2.9 CO 
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combinations, as compared to about 25 percent in the regular schools. (These 
percents were computed from the data in Table B.IO.) 

The percent of students with various types of handicaps are presented in 
Appendix B by age levels (Table B.ll), by sex (Table B.12), by race (Table 
B.13), and by school type (Table B.14). Highlights of each of these cross- 
tabulations are presented below. 

a. Age Levels 

The largest percentage of students with a handicap in the 3-5 
age group had a speech impediment (49 percent). In the 6-12 age group, the 
major handicapping conditions were speech impairments (33 percent) and learning 
disabilities (30 percent). Eighty-six percent of all students with a speech 
impairment as a single condition were in the 6-12 age group. In the 13-15 age 
group) the largest percentage of students were learning disabled (38 percent), 
followed by mental retardation (28 percent). In the 16-21 age group, the 
largest percent were mentally retarded (39 percent) followed by learning 
disabled (26 percent). (These percents were computed from the findings pre- 
sented in Table B.ll, Appendix B.) 

b. Sex 

Within the male student population, the largest percent of 
males were learning disabled (34 percent), followed by speech impaired (22 
percent) and mental retardation (17 percent). The largest percent of female 
students had a speech impairment (27 percent), followed closely by those who 
were learning disabled (24 percent) and mentally retarded (23 percent). As 
previously noted (see Table 2.2), 64 percent of the students with lEPs were 
males. There was slight variation in this 64/36, male/female ratio within 
handicapping conditions, e.g., the mentally retarded (57 percent males), 
learning disabled (71 percent males), emotionally disturbed (79 percent males), 
and speech ^impaired (58 percent males). However, these estimated ratios are 
in the general range of 64 percent. (Percents were computed from findings 
presented in Table B.12, Appendix B.) 

c . Race 

Within each of the four race categories, the following differ- 
ences are noted in the distribution of students with various types of handicaps 
(percents computed from findings presented in Table B.13, Appendix B): 

1) The largest percent of whites were learning disabled (33 percent), 
followed closely by speech impaired (27 percent). The mentally 

O 
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retarded and those with multiple conditions are a distant third and 
fourth (about 16 percent each). 

2) The largest percent of black students were classified as mentally 
retarded (35 percent), followed by learning disabled (24 percent), 
and multiple conditions (18 percent). 

3) With respect to Hispanic students, the largest percent were learning 
disabled (24 percent), followed by speech impaired and those with 
multiple conditions (about 20 percent each). 

4) The largest percent of students in the "Other" category (American 
Indians, Alaskan Natives, Asians, and Pacific Islanders) were 
mentally retarded (36 percent) and learning disabled (23 percent), 
d. School Type 

There are several differences in the distributions of students 
in regular and special schools with regard to the nature of their handicapping 
conditions (see Table B.14, Appendix B) : 

1) Eighty percent of the students in special schools were either mentally 
retarded (40 percent) or have multiple conditions (40 percent), as 
compared to 19 and 16 percent of the students in regular schools. 

2) Whereas 32 percent of the students in regular schools were learning 
disabled, only 1 percent had this single condition in special schools. 
A similar difference occurs with respect to the speech impaired (25 
percent in regular schools versus 2 percent in special schools). 

2. Severity of Handicaps 

When classified by the severity of their handicap, 13 percent of the 
students had severe handicaps, 36 percent had moderate handicaps, and the 
remaining 51 percent had mild handicaps. It is emphasized that estimates of 
the severity of students' handicaps were provided by special education teachers 
who might have used their own frame of reference, a strategy that might have 
attenuated the reliability of these data. (Distributions of students are 
cross-classified by nature and severity of handicapping condition in Table B.8, 
Appendix B. ) 

The distributions of students served in regular and special schools are 
shown in Table B.15 (Appendix B) , by severity of their handicapping conditions. 
A little over 50 percent of the handicapped students served in regular schools 
had mild handicapping conditions, as compared to 18 percent of the special 
school students; and, only 29 percent of the students in special schools had 
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severe handicaps as compared to 12 percent of the students in regular schools. 
The distribution of handicapping conditions by level of severity within special 
schools is somewhat surprising; i.e., 18 percent had mild handicaps and 29 
percent had severe handicaps. One would expect to find fewer students with 
aild conditions and a larger percent with severe conditions enrolled in special 
schools. A possible explanation for this finding is that teachers in special 
schools may have judged the severity of conditions in relation to other students 
in special schools. 

II. CHARACTERISTICS OF SCHOOLS 

The schools in which the Basic Survey students were served are described 
by their type (regular or special), grade-level organization (elementary, 
secondary, or elementary/secondary), community location, enrollment size, 
proportion of enrollees who were handicapped, and whether or not their handi- 
capped students were served in other schools on a pullout basis. (See Appen- 
dix I for definitions of these variables and their sample sizes.) This school 
descriptive information was obtained directly from school principals and/or 
school district staff. 

A. School Type and Grade-Level Organization 
1. School Type 

A little less than 2 percent of all the schools serving handicapped 
students were classified as being special schools; the remaining 98 percent 
were regular schools. (See Appendix B, Table B.16.) Four percent of the 
total population of handicapped students was served in special schools and 96 
percent was served in regular schools. (See Appendix B, Table B.17.) 

The distribution of students with lEPs in regular and special schools was 
cross-tabulated by each of the following three student-related reporting 
variables: race, age, and sex. These cross-tabulations are presented in 
Tables B.18 (race), B.19 (age), and B.20 (sex). Since 96 percent of all 
handicapped students were enrolled in regular schools, one might assume that 
the 96/4 distribution of students in regular/special schools would hold across 
the various levels of these three reporting variables. To address this assump- 
tion, the findings shown in Tables B.18-B.20 are presented in Table 2.4, using 
the percent of students in each level of the three reporting variables (race, 
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DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS WITH lEPs, BY SCHOOL TYPE 
WITHIN RACE, AGE» AND SEX CLASSIFICATIONS 
(In Percents) 



Student Characteristics 


Type of School 


Regular Special 


Race 

White > Not Hispanic 
Black, Not Hispanic 
Hispanic 
Other 


97 3 
93 7 

98 2 
95 5 


Age Levels 

• 

3-5 
6-12 
13-15^/ 
16-21 


92 8 
97 3 
96 5 
89 11 


Sex 
Male 
Female 


96 4 
96 4 



\ - Detail does not add to total because of rounding. 



age, and sex) as a base to compute the percent of students with a given char* 
acteristic who were enrolled in regular and special schools.^ The results in 
Table 2.4 indicate that, although some differences occur in race categories 
(iBore blacks and fewer Hispanics were enrolled in special schools) and age 
levels (more students aged 3-5 and 16*21 were enrolled in special schools), 
the 96/4 ratio generally holds across all levels of each of the three major 
characteristics . 



* For example, Table B.20 shows that about 63.7 percent of the students are 
males, and that 61.3 percent of all students are male and enrolled in regular 
schools. Dividing 61.3 by 63.7 indicates that about 96 percent of the males 
were enrolled in regular schools. 
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2. Grade*LeveI Organization 

Eighty-three percent of .the schools enrolling handicapped students 
were elenentary schools, 14 percent were secondary schools, and 3 percent were 
eleaentary/secondary school8**about 42 percent of these elementary/secondary 
schools are special schools. (See Appendix B, Table B.I60 

Eighty-three percent of the students were enrolled in elementary schools, 
12 percent were enrolled in secondary schools, and 4 percent were enrolled in 
elementary/secondary schools* The major reason that elementary/secondary 
schools, which constituted 3 percent of the schools that enrolled handicapped 
students, enrolled 4 percent of handicapped students is the relatively large 
percent of special schools (with their high enrollments of handicapped students) 
that were classified, as elementary/secondary schools. (See Appendix B, 
Table B.17.) 

B. Type-of-Co— unity Location and Enrollment Size 

1. Type-of-Community Location 

Schools were distributed over community types as follows: rural (34 
percent); small city (27 percent); urban (21 percent); and suburban (18 percent). 
(See Appendix B, row totals in Table B.21.) The distribution of the handicapped 
students across these school classifications was: rural (21 percent); small 
city (28 percent); urban (29 percent); and suburban (22 percent). (See Appen- 
dix B, row totals of Table B.22.) Although there were more schools in rural 
locations than in any of the other three locations, rural schools served the 
fewest students. As discussed in subsection 3 below, these differences are 
probably due to the larger student enrollments (handicapped and nonhandi capped 
combined) in each of the "nonrural" classifications. 

2. Size 

Ten percent of the schools were large; and the remaining 90 percent 
were divided between the medium (43 percent) and small (47 percent) classifi- 
cations. (See Appendix B, column totals of Table B.21.) Most of the students 
with lEPs, however, were enrolled in medium-sized schools (53 percent), as 
compared to 29 percent in small schools and 18 percent in large schools. (See 
Appendix B, column totals of Table B.22.) 

3. Type of Community by School Size 

When schools are cross-classified by type of community and enrollment 
size, 24 percent of all schools were small and located in a rural community. 

I 
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It was also aoted that 51 percent o£ all snail schools were located la rural 
coMunities as coapared to 24^ 14, and 12 percent ia small cityi urban ^ and 
suburban areas, respectively. Large- and aedium-sized schools tend to be 
distributed pretty evenly over snail city, urbaui and suburban coonunities • 
(See Appendix Table B.2I.) 

Although 24 percent of the schools were snail and rural, only 12 percent 
of the students with lEPs were enrolled in schools in this category. Other 
school categories in which nore than 10 percent of the students were enrolled 
are: nediun-sized and urban (17 percent); nedium-sized and snail city (16 
percent); and nediun-sized and suburban (14 percent). (See Appendix B| 
Table B.22.) 

4. Type-of-Connuaity Location of Special Schools 



special schools were located in urban areas; only II percent (10.8 percent; 
standard error of 4.2) were located in rural areas; and the renaining 35 
percent were divided ainost equally between snail city (16.9 percent; standard 
error of 4.2) and suburban locations (18 percent; standard error of 6.0). 

C. Proportion of Handicapped EnroIIees 

For descriptive purposes, each regular school was placed into one of 
three categories according to a ratio obtained by dividing the total student 
enrollnent by the nunber of enrollees who were handicapped. Schools with less 
than 6 percent of their total enrollnent reported as being handicapped were 
placed in the low category, those with 6-9 percent were placed in the medium 
category, and those with 10 percent or nore were placed in the high category. 
Information for conputing these ratios was obtained directly from school 
principals or school district staff. Special schools t^ere excluded because, 
as expected, nearly 100 percent of their enrolled students were handicapped. 

Thirty-six percent of the schools were classified as having a low propor- 
tion of handicapped enrollees (less than 6 percent), 33 percent were placed in 
the medium category (6-9 percent), and 32 percent were placed in the high 
category (10 percent or more). (See row totals of Table B.23, Appendix B.) 

Schools in these three categories of **handicapped-to-totaI enrollment*' 
proportions were also cross-classified by type-of-community location and by 
school size. 



A little over one-half (54.3 percent; standard error of 7*3) of all 
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1. Type'^of-Coiimity Locatioa 

As shown in Table 2.5 » rural conunities contained both Khe largest 
percent of low proportion schools (less than 6 percent handicapped) and the 
largest percent of high proportion schools (10 percent or sore h;mdicapped) ; 
i.e.t 14 percent of all schools were classified as low proportion/rural and 12 
percent were classified as high proportion/ rural. Each of the remaining 10 
classifications had fewer than 10 percent of the schools. Note that the urban 
classification was the only classification that had a greater percentage of 
high proportion than low proportion schools. Also, each of the four types of 
coMunities had a substantial representation of all three "proportion** cate* 
gories. (See Table B.24, Appendix B.) 



Table 2.S 

PERCENT OF SCHOOLS, BY PROPORTION OF HANDICAPPED ENROLLEES 
WITHIN TYPE-OF-COMMUNITY LOCATIONS 



Proportion of 
Enrollees Who 
Are Handicapped 


Type of Connunity 


Rural Small City Urban Suburban Total 


Low 

Medium 
High 


14 10 6 6 36 
9 10 6 7 33-/ 
12 7 8 5 32 


Total 


34-/ 27 20 18 100 



Detail does not add to total because of rounding. 



2. Size 

Table 2.6 shows the cros;^*classification o£ schools by the three 
size and three proportion levels. As shown in this table, the category with 
the largest percent of schools was the high proportion/small size category (a 
little more than 18 percent). Only two other categories contained more than 
14 percent of the schools— medium proportion/ir^edium size (just under 18 percent) 
and low proportion/ small size (17 percent). It is interesting to note that a 
greater percent of the small schools had high proportions of handicapped 
enrollees, than did the percents of medium-sized and large schools. (See 
Table 8.23, Appendix B.) 
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Table 2.6 



I PERCENT OF SCHOOLS, BY PROPORTION OF HANDICAPPED 
EMROLIEES WITHIN SIZE CATEGORIES 



Proportion of 
Enrol lees Who 
Are Handicapped 


School Size 


Total 


SoMill Hediua Large 


Low 

ttediua 
High 


17 13 6 
11 18 4 

18 12 1 


36 
33 

32*/ 


Total 


46 43 11 


looi/ 



Detail does not «dd to total because of rounding. 



D. ProviiioD of Pullout Servicei 

A little over 8 percent (8.4, with standard error of 2.3) of the schools 
sent their students to other schools for special education services, on a 
pullout basis. About 45 percent' (44.6, with standard error of 12.7) of these 
sending schools typically kept a file copy of the lEPs for these students. As 
shown in Table 2.7, almost one*half of these "sending** schools are located in 
rural coMiunities, and about one* fourth are in small cities. (See Appendix B, 
Table B.25.) 



Table 2.7 



SCHOOLS SENDING STUDENTS TO OTHER SCHOOLS FOR 
SPECIAL EDUCATION, BY SCHOOL LOCATION 





Type-of-CoBBunity 


Percent-'' 




Rural 

Small City 

Urban 

Suburban 


47 
23 
17 

13 


Total 


100 





- Percents are bashed on an estimated 6,184 
sending schools. 
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III. CHARACTERISTICS OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS 



School districts serving handicapped students are described in this 
section in tens of their: (a) size, (b) per*pupil expenditure level, and 
whether or not their students were served (c) through intermediate/cooperative 
districts or (d) by contracting services with private schools or institutions. 
These data were obtained directly fro« school district staff. 

A. Enrolljient Size and Per-Pupil Expenditure Level 

1. Enrollment Size 

Seventy*seven percent of the school districts enrolling handicapped 
students were smII (less than 3,000 students), 18 percent were medium*sized 
(3,000*9,999 students), and 5 percent were large (10,000 or more students). 
However, only about 23 percent of the students with lEPs were enrolled in 
small districts, as compared to 30 percent in the medium^sized districts and 
about 47 percent in the large districts. (See column totals in Tables B.26 
and B.27, Appendix B.) 

2. Per^Pupil Expenditure Level 

Thirty*six percent of the school districts serving hmdicapped 
students had annual per*pupil expenditure levels of less than $1,250 (low); 44 
percent had levels in the range of $1,250 to $1,750 (medium); and 20 percent 
had levels over $1,750 (high). Twenty-five percent of the students with lEPs 
were enrolled in districts with low expenditure levels, 44 percent were enrolled 
in districts with medium expenditure levels, and 31 percent were enrolled in 
districts with high expenditure levels.^ (See row totals in Tables B.26 and 
B«27 in Appendix B.) 

3. Enrollment Size by Per-Pupil Expenditure Level 

When school districts serving handicapped students are cross-classi- 
fied by the three enrollment size and three per-pupil expenditure levels, it 
was found that 62 percent of all school districts are in two of the resulting 
nine categories-«*medium expenditure/small size (33 percent) and low expendi- 
ture/small size (29 percent). However, only 18 percent of the students with 
lEPs were enrolled in these two categories. (See Tables B.26 and B.27, 
Appendix B.) 



^ Per-pupil expenditure information was not available for 2 districts in 
the sample, thus the percents of schools and students do not total 100. 
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B. Special Schoolt 

Only sevea percent of the school districts adninistered special schools 
for handicapped students; about one*half of these districts were large districts. 
(See Table B.28» Appendix B.) 

Forty-tvo percent of all students with lEPs were enrolled in the districts 
that administered special schools. This finding is not surprising since 
special schools were sost often found in the very large districts* (See Table 
B*29, Appendix B.) 

C. Cooperative Service Arrangements 

Table 2.8 shows the distribution of school districts by the percent of 
their handicapped students who were served through intermediate districts or 
cooperative arrangements with other districts. Note that only 25 percent of 
the districts did not serve any of their students through such arrangements , 



Table 2.8 

PERCENT OF DISTRICTS ^ BY PROPORTION OF STUDENTS SERVED 
THROUGH COOPERATIVE/ INTERMEDIATE DISTRICTS 





Percent (P) of 


Percent 


Cumulative 


Students Served 


Districts 


Percent s 




P = 0 


25 


25 


0 < P < 10 


14 


39 


10 < P"< 25 


3 


42 


25 < P < 50 


5 


47 


50 < P < 100 


4 


51 


P = lOO" 


43 


94 


Undetemined 


6 


100 


Total 


100 







and that 43 percent of the districts served all of their handicapped students 
through intermediate/coo/^erative districts « (See row totals in Table B*30, 
Appendix B.) 

Eighty*one percent of all the districts with cooperative arrangements 
were small districts , 15 percent were medium sized » and 4 percent were large. 
(See Table B.31) Appendix B.) This distribution differs slightly from that 
discussed in subsection A.l above, indicating that a slightly larger percent 
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of the smII districts established cooperative arrangeMcnts than nwdium and 
large districts; i.e., about .77 percent of all school districts were small, 
whereas 81 percent of the districts with cooperative arrangements were small. 
(Compare columa totals in Tables B.26 and B.31, Appendix B.) Also^ a larger 
percent of the small districts that had cooperative arrangements served 100 
percent of their students through these arrangements (50 percent), when com- 
pared to medium (19 percent) and large (13 percent) districts. (These results 
were computed from the findings presented in Table B.30, Appendix B.) 

When the districts that had service arrangements with cooperative/inter- 
mediate districts were classified by per*pupil expenditure } ^vel, 35 percent 
of these districts had a low expenditure level, 43 percent had a medium level, 
and 21 percent had a high level. (See row totals of Table B.31, Appendix B.) 
This distribution is approximately the sae«; as that presented in subsection A. 2 
indicating that districts with cooperative arrangements had a similar repre- 
sentation with respect to expenditure levels as did the total population of 
districts. (Compare row totals in Tables B.26 and B.31, Appendix B.) It was 
noted, however, that a larger percentage of the school districts with a low 
per*pupil expenditure level served 100 percent of their students through 
cooperative/intermediate districts, as compared to the percentages of districts 
with medium and high expenditure levels (about 56 percent of the districts 
with a low expenditure level as compared to about 35 percent of the districts 
in each of the two higher levels). (See Table B.32, Appendix B.) 

D. Contracted Services 

Approximately 40 percent (39.7, standard error of 6.1) of all school 
districts contracted with private schools or institutions for the provision of 
educational services to handicapped students. Almost all of these districts 
(96.7 percent, with standard error of 1.6) contracted with private schools or 
institutions located within, as well as outside, the geographic boundaries of 
the school district. Two percent (standard error of 0.9) of the districts 
contracted only with schools or institutions located within the district; none 
of the districts reported only contracting for services outside the district. 
About 55 percent of the districts that did contract services, contracted such 



This information was not available for 1.3 percent of the school districts 
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services for less thso 4 percent of their handicapped students; none of the 
districts contracted for the provision o^ services to more thJin 22 percent of 
their handicapped students. (See Appendix Table B.33.) 

Districts that contracted services were distributed as follows with 
respect to size and pcr'*pupil expenditure level. 

1. Size 

Fifty-nine percent of the contracting districts were small, 32 
percent were of medium size, and 9 percent were large. (See column totals in 
Table Appendix B.) As noted earlier in subsection A. I, 77 percent of 

all school districts were small, 18 percent were medium-sized, and 5 percent 
were large. (See column totals of Table B.26, Appendix B.) Differences 
between these two distributions indicate that a greater perceeit of the medium- 
sized and large districts contracted for services than did small districts. 

2. Per-Pupil Expenditure 

Twenty-eight percent of the "contracting" districts had a low expen- 
diture level, 42 percent had a medium level » and 30 percent h&d a high level. 
(See row totals in Table B.34, Appendix B.) A comparison of these findings to 
the distribution of districts over the three per-pupil expenditure levels (36 
percent were low, 44 percent were of medium size, and 20 percent were high) 
indicates a positive relationship between expenditure level and utilization of 
contracted services. (See row totals of Tables B.26 and B.34, Appendix B.) 

IV. SUMMARY 

The data presented in this chapter respond to the Basic Survey question 
VIII: What are the characteristics of the students who have lEPs and are 
enrolled in public schools, and of the schools and school districts in which 
they are enrolled? 

A* Students 

Approximately three million students » aged 3 to 21 and enrolled in LEA- 
administered public elementary and secondary schools, were estimated to have 
been receiving special services on 1 December 1978; four percent of these 



Information about the percent of students for whom services were contracted 
was not available for 5. 5 percent of the districts that contracted services. 
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students were enrolled in special schools. Ninety-five percent of the ''served** 
students had lEPs. Data were presented on the status of plans for preparing 
lEPs for the 5 percent being served without lEPs. 

School principals indicated that about 85 percent of the students receiv- 
ing services were being at least partially funded by P.L. 94-142, 10 percent 
froa a combination of funds other than P.L. 94-142, 2 percent from P.L. 89-313, 
and 2 percent undetermined. As would be expected, proportionately more students 
in special schools were being supported by P.L. 89-313. Sources of funding 
did not vary according to the ages of the students. 

Teachers most familiar with the students' lEPs identified the grade 
level, age, race, and sex of the students. Of particular note in these data 
is the finding that males are overrepresented and females are underrepresented 
in special education programs (1.75 times more male students than female 
students had lEPs) . This relationship holds across grade levels. The majority 
of these students were white (75 percent), followed by blacks (17 percent), 
Hispanics (4 percent), and other (3 percent). 

The data on the prevalence of handicapping conditions indicated that, in 
the group of 84 percent of the students with single handicapping conditions, 
learning disabilities (41 percent) was the most prevalent, speech impairments 
(33 percent) second, and mental retardation (26 percent) third. These three 
conditions comprised 75 percent of the students with handicaps; emotional 
disturbance (8 percent) and other health impairment (7 percent) were fourth 
and fifth in order of prevalence. Four-fifths of the 16 percent of the students 
who had multiple handicaps had only two conditions, with the following combi- 
nations accounting for most of the double handicaps: learning disabled and 
speech impaired, learning disabled and emotionally disturbed, mentally retarded 
and speech impaired, and mentally retarded and learning disabled. 

The prevalence of handicapping conditions was significantly different in 
regular and special schools. Multiple conditions and mental retardation were 
the most prevalent conditions in special schools (about 40 percent each), 
whereas learning disabilities and speech impairments were the most prevalent 
conditions in regular schools (32 and 25 percent, respectively). 

The relationship between the nature of handicaps and several variables 
was examined, including age, sex, race, and school type. Significant differ- 
ences were found and patterns noted. Of particular interest is the difference 
in the prevalence of handicapping condition in white and black students: the 
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most prevalent condition for white students was learning disability (33 percent) 
and the second was speech impairment (27 percent), the same pattern as for 
Hispanic students. For black students the most prevalent condition was mental 
retardation (35 percent) and the second was learning disability (24 percent), 
the same pattern as for American Indians, Alaskan Natives, Asians, and Pacific 
Islanders. 

Approximately 13 percent of the students had severe handicaps, 36 percent 
moderate handcaps, and 51 percent mild. Of particular interest is the finding 
that 12 percent of the students served in regular schools had severe handicaps, 
and 18 percent of the students served in special schools had mild handicaps. 
Only 29 percent of the students served in special schools had severe handicaps. 

B. Schools 

Only two percent of the schools that enrolled handicapped students were 
classified as special schools. Eighty-three percent of all enrolling schools 
were elementary schools, 14 percent were secondary schools, and the remainder 
were elementary/secondary schools. Thirty-four percent of the enrolling 
schools were located in rural communities; 27, 21, and 18 percent were located 
in small city, urban, and suburban communities, respectively. Handicapped 
students constituted a low proportion (less than 6 percent) of the student 
enrollment in just over one-third of the regular schools; medium (6-9 percent) 
and high (10 percent or more) proportions of handicapped students were each 
found in just under one-third of the regular schools. In eight percent of the 
schools, handicapped students were sent to other schools for special education 
services, on a pullout basis. 

C. School Districts 

About three-fourths of the school districts that served handicapped 
students were classified as small districts (total student enrollments of less 
than 3,000), slightly less than 20 percent were medium-sized (3,000-9,999 
students) , and five percent were large districts (enrollments of 10 ,000 or 
more students). 

The 36 percent of the districts that had a low per-pupil expenditure 
level (less than $1,250 per year) served 25 percent of the handicapped student 
population; the 44 percent that had a medium expenditure level ($1 ,250-$l ,750) 
served 44 percent of the handicapped students; and the 20 percent that had a 
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high expenditure level (over $1,750) served 31 percent of the national popula- 
tion of handicapped students. 

Seven percent of the school districts administered special schools for 
handicapped students. Half of these districts were large districts. 

Data presented on cooperative service arrangements indicated that 25 
percent of the districts did not serve any of their students through coopera- 
tive arrangements while 43 percent served all of their handicapped students 
through intermediate/cooperative districts. Eighty-one percent of the dis- 
tricts with cooperative arrangements were small districts. 

Forty percent of all school districts contracted with private schools or 
institutions for educational services. A greater percentage of medium-sized 
and large districts contracted for services than did small districts. Dis- 
tricts with a high per-pupil expenditure level contracted for the provision of 
special services with a greater frequency than did districts with medium and 
low expenditure levels, and districts with a medium expenditure level con- 
tracted for the provision of such services with greater frequency than did 
districts with a low expenditure level. 




43 
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Chapter 3 



What Do lEPs Look Like? 

Although P.L. 94-142 provides guidelines as to the contents of lEPs, 
matters related to the formats and basic characteristics of these documents 
are left to the discretion of state and local education agencies. This chapter 
presents survey findings about several characteristics of lEPs in answer to 
the study question: What do lEPs look like? lEPs are described in terms of 
their length or the number of pages they contain, whether or not they are 
legible and easy to read, their formats, and whether or not they consist of 
single or multiple documents. A brief summary is presented at the end of the 
chapter. 

Detailed descriptive statistics and associated standard errors for the 
population estimates reported in this chapter are presented in Appendix C. 

I. NUMBER OF PAGES 

The length of an lEP, in addition to being a basic descriptor, offers 
some insight into the effort expended in its development (provided one accepts 
the somewhat tenuous assumption that, in general, greater effort is required 
to produce a lengthy document). In determining the number of pages in each 
lEP, the back of the page was counted as a separate page when it was used, and 
pages from a referenced standard curriculum or referenced instructional material 
were not included in the page count. 

A. Basic Survey Population 

For the Basic Survey population, the average (mean) number of pages in an 
lEP is nearly 5, with a range of 1 to 47 and a standard deviation of 4. 
Nearly 24 percent of the lEPs consist of 2 pages, followed by 16 percent 
with 3 pages, 14 percent with 4 pages, 13 percent with 7 to 10 pages, 12 
percent with 5 pages, 7 percent with more than 10 pages, and 6 percent with 
one page. (See Appendix C, Table C.l.) About 50 percent of the lEPs were 
less than approximately 3.5 pages in length. (The median probably is a better 
indicator of the central tendency of the number of pages in lEPs because of 
the small percent of lEPs that had a large number of pages.) 
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For Federal compliance purposes, the lEP document is viewed as a manage- 
ment tool "that is designed to insure that each handicapped student is provided 
special education and related services appropriate to his/her special learning 
needs," as opposed to being a more detailed instructional plan.^ A study of 
examples of lEP formats that were presented in a ricent publication suggests 
that, on the average, a document of two to three pages should be adequate for 
meeting the letter of the law for the lEP provision of 94-142,^ Addi- 

tional pages would be required, however, to include any state or locally 
specified information that extends beyond Federal requirements • 

B, Variation by Subpopulations 

The number of pages in lEPs was analyzed for student subpopulations 
defined by reporting groups within five reporting variables: (1) student age 
levels; (2) severity of student handicap; (3) type of school (regular or 
special) in which the student was enrolled; (4) size of district enrollment; 
and (5) district per-pupil expenditure level. 

1 . Student Age Levels 

Comparisons of the average lengths of lEPs for four student age 
levels (3-5, 6-12, 13-15, and 16-21) led to the conclusion that there are no 
statistically significant differences between these groups. (See Appendix C, 
Table C.l.) 

2. Severity of Student Handicap 

When students are classified by the severity of their handicaps, 
there is no significant difference between these groups in the page-length of 
their lEPs. The mean number of pages in lEPs for students with mild, moderate, 
and severe handicaps is 4.8, 4.8, and 5.2, respectively. Though not statis- 
tically significant, this observed finding that the lEPs of the more severely 
handicapped students are an average of almost one-half page longer than those 



^ "Informal Letter to State Directors of Special Education, State Part B 
Coordinators, and State P.L. 89-313 Coordinators: Policy Paper on Individual- 
ized Education Programs (lEPs) ." DAS Information Bulletin , Number 64. 
Washington, D.C.: Bureau of Education for the Handicapped (USOE, HEW), 
May 23, 1980. 

^ Patricia H. Gillespie, "A Planned Change Approach to the Implementation 
of the lEP Provision of P.L. 94-142," in Exploring Issues in the Implementa- 
tion of P.L. 94-142: Developing Criteria for the Evaluation of Individualized 
Education Program Provisions . Philadelphia , Pennsylvania : Research for 
Better Schools, Inc., May 1979. 



of students who are less severely handicapped is in the expected direction. 
(See Appendix C, Table C.2*) 

3- Regular and Special Schools 

The lEPs developed for students in special schools are significantly 
longer (by a factor of 1,5) than those developed for students in regular 
schools (a nean of 7.0 pages compared to 4,7). lEPs for approximately 48 
percent of the students in special schools are longer than 5 pages, as compared 
to 27 percent for students served in regular schools. (See Appendix C, 
Table C.3.) 

4. Levels of School District Size 

lEPs for students in small school districts have significantly fewer 
pages than the lEPs of students in medium and large districts (a mean of 4.3 
pages, as conpkred to 4.9 and 5.1 for medium and large districts, respectively). 
Observed differences in the lengths of lEPs for students in medium and large 
districts are not significant. (See Appendix C, Table C.4.) 

5. Levels of School District Per-Pupil Expenditures 

There are no differences in the lengths of lEPs developed for students 
in districts with low, medium, and high per-pupil expenditure levels. (See 
Appendix C, Table C.5.) 



II. LEGIBILITY AND EASE OF READING 



One of the primary purposes and functions of the lEP document is to serve 
as a "communication vehicle between all participating parties to insure that 
they know what the child's problems are, what will be provided, and what the 
anticipated outcomes may be."^ It is important, therefore, that the document 
be easy to read. The implementation problems associated with difficult-to-read 
lEPs could be compounded by the fact that lEPs for the fall term often are 
prepared during the previous spring by teachers in a different school. When 
this situation does occur, it might not be convenient (or even possible) for 
"fall term" teachers to contact the original preparers of the document for 
clarification of illegible points. 

For this study, each document was classified into one of three categories; 
(a) typed; (b) handwritten and easy to read; and (c) handwritten and difficult 



^ DAS Information Bulletin, Number 64, op. cit. 
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to read. An lEP in which at least one-fourth of the entered information was 
difficult to read was placed in the third category, even if part of it was 
typed. That is, at least three-fourths of the document had to be easy to read 
to be classified in either the first or second category. 

The legibility classification did not pertain to the quality of the 
photocopying or to the content and style of the writing. Rather it was a 
judgeaent of the ease with which the document could be read. For lEPs in- 
cluded in the first two categories (V and •'b" above), a final delineation 
was dependent upon the portion of the lEP that was typed. If 50 percent or 
Bore of the entered information was typed, it was placed in the "typed" cate- 
gory; otherwise, it was considered to be handwritten. Examples illustrating 
the distinction between "easy to read" and "difficult to read" are provided in 
Appendix P (pages p.2-p.7) of Volume II. 

Approximately 17 percent of the lEPs are typed and legible, 81 percent 
are handwritten but easy to read, and only 1 percent are difficult to read. 
That is, virtually all (99 percent) of the lEPs are reasonably easy to read, 
whether typed or handwritten.* 

A comparison was made of the average page lengths of the lEPs in each of 
the three "legibility" categories (typed and legible, handwritten but easy to 
read, and handwritten and difficult to read). This comparison indicated no 
significant relationship between the length and legibility of lEPs. (See 
Appendix C, Table C.6.) 

III. FORMATS 

The general format of the lEPs is typically designed at the state or 
school district levels. That is, teachers are typically provided with an lEP 
form that has been developed at the district level, and the district in turn 
may have developed the form according to SEA guidelines. In this section, 
three basic characteristics of these formats are described: (a) the types of 
information headings the lEPs contain; (b) whether or not the amount of space 
provided by the lEP format limits or restricts the number of annual goals or 



* The standard errors (in percentage points) associated with these estimates 
are as follows: (a) typed and legible — 17.2 percent and standard error of 1.8; 

(b) handwritten but easy to read — 81.4 percent and standard error of 1.9; and 

(c) difficult to read~1.4 percent and standard error of 0.5. 



short-tenB objectives to be included; and (c) whether or not the format permits 
parental approval of the entire lEP. These properties are important because 
they dictate to a great extent the kinds of information to be included in each 
student's lEP. 

A. Types of Information Headings 

An lEP was coded as having a heading for a particular type of information 
if and only if it contained a- heading that clearly was intended to collect 
that particular type of information. The extent to which information actually 
was entered in the spaces provided for the headings is discussed in Chapter 4. 

!• Basic Survey Population 

Tables 3*1 and 3.2 sunmarize survey findings regarding the types of 
information headings specified in lEP formats; Table 3.1 focuses on headings 
for mandated information areas , whereas Table 3.2 covers the nonmandated 
information areas. 



Tabl^ 3.1 

MANDATED INFORMATION AREAS FOR WHICH HEADINGS ARE SPECIFIED IN lEPs 



a/ 

Information Headings- 


Percent lEPs 


With Heading 


Statement of annual goals. 


94 


Short-term objectives. 


92 


Statement of the present level of educational 




performance. 


90 


Projected date for initiation of specific services. 


89 


Statement of specific educational services to be 




provided. 


81 


Anticipated duration of specific services. 


80 


Statement of the extent to which child will be able 




to participate in regular educational programs. 


77 


Proposed evaluation criteria. 


53 


Proposed evaluation procedures. 


40 


Proposed schedules for determining whether 




instructional objectives are being met. 


28 



- A heading for "assurances of at least an annual evaluation" was not 
expected to be found in lEPs and therefore is not included. 
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Table 3.2 

NONHAMDATEO INFORMATION AREAS FOR WHICH HEADINGS ARE SPECIFIED IN lEPs 











Percent lEPs 




In^orMtioQ Headints 


With Heading 






A. 


BASIC STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS 






Student's age or birthdate. 


82 




Student's grade level. 


59 




Nature of student's handicap. 


27 




Student's sex. 


13 




Student's race. 


7 










Assessment data to support present level of performance. 


36 




Date of the assessment of nresent level of nerformance. 


23 




Student's strengths. 


23 




Physical education needs. 


12 


c 








Placement recommendation. 


66 




Rationale for placement or services. 


22 


n 








Student's primary language. 


6 




Student's school attendance record. 


3 




Student's special interests. 


2 


E. 


PROCESS OF lEP DEVELOPMENT, APPROVAL, AND REVIEW 






Participants in the lEP process. 


87 




Date of preparation of lEP. 


84 




Titles of individuals who approved the lEP. 


76 




Parental approval. 


74 




Signature of individuals who approved the lEP. 


61 




Proposed lEP review date. 


49 




Results of parental notification. 


10 




Actual lEP review date. 


8 




Kesuius ot icir review. 


8 




Participants in lEP review. 


7 


F. 


PROPOSED PROGRAM OF SPECIAL SERVICES 






Personnel responsible for services. 


67 




Reconmended instructional materials, resources. 






strategies, or techniques. 


60 




Date short-term objectives met. 


23 




Priority listing of annual goals. 


17 


G. 


OTHER 






Other. 


38 





- lEPs with at least one "other" heading. Includes such headings as: 
date of referral, provisions for mainstreaming, or last grade obtained. 
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a. Mandated Infoniation Areas 

As reflected in Table 3.1, headings for only four mandated 
infonution areas were included in at least 89 percent of the lEPs; i.e., 
statement of annual goals (94 percent), Short-term objectives (92 percent), 
statraent of the present level of educational performance (90 percent), and 
projected date for initiation of specific services (89 percent). Since it is 
reasonable to assume that the presence of an appropriate heading ia an lEP 
would better insure that specific information is entered, the percent of lEPs 
with related headings is lower than expected for all but four of the eleven 
mandated information areas. One of the four exceptions, ''assurances of at 
least an annual evaluation of short-term objectives," was not expected to have 
a heading because such assurances are usually reflected in evaluation schedules. 
The other three exceptions— evaluation criteria (53 percent), procedures (AO 
percent), and schedules (28 percent) for short-term objectives- *^ re typically 
found in objectives that are stated in behavioral or measurable terms. As a 
result, one could not expect to find these three headings on lEPs prepared in 
schools or school districts that emphasize the specification of objectives in 
measurable terms « (See Appendix C, Table C.7.) 

b. Nonmandated Information Areas 

Fof: reader convenience, findings about headings for nonmandated 
information have been placed into seven categories for presentation in Table 3.2 
(a) basic student characteristics; (b) assessment-related data; (c) placement- 
related data; (d) instrument-related data; (e) process of developing, approving, 
and reviewing the lEP; (f) proposed program of special services; and (g) other. 
The "other" category includes headings that occurred too infrequently (i.e., 
in less than 2 percent oz the lEPs) to be identified and reported separately. 

As reflected in Table 3.2, lEPs contained headings for a variety of non- 
mandated information areas, most of which enhance the utility of the lEP as a 
communication vehicle between rll participating parties and as a compliance/ 
monitoring document; e.g., student's age or birthdate, placement recommendation, 
student's strengths, and participants in the lEP process. However, the import- 
ance attached to each heading probably varies widely throughout the nation. 
For example, whether or not the heading, "student's primary language," is 
included would depend largely on whether or not the school or school district 
enrolled significant numbers of students who speak more than one language. 
(See Appendix C, Table C.8.) 
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2. VTiation by Subpopulations 

When the lEPs of students in regular and special schools were com* 
pared » a significantly greater percentage of lEPs prepared for special school 
students had a heading associated with one oiandated area; i.e., statement of 
specific educational services to be provided (91 percent versus 80 percent). 
Suggestive differences in the same direction were found in two areas: (a) an* 
ticipated duration of specific services (88 percent versus 80 percent); and 
(b) statement of present level of educational performance (94 percent versus 
90 percent). Observed differences in the remaining mandated areas were non- 
significant. (See Appendix C» Table C.9.) 

With the exception of four areas , headings for the various nonmandated 
information areas occurred at approximately the same frequency on the lEPs of 
students enrolled in regular and special schools. The first of these excep* 
tions is that 94 percent of the lEPs for special school students had a heading 
for the student's age or birthdate, as compared to 82 percent of the regular 
school lEPs. The other three areas in which differences were noted relate to 
information about the process of developing, approving, and reviewing lEPs. 
Larger percentages of the lEPs of special school students had headings in all 
three of these areas (see Appendix Table C.IO): 

a) Date of preparation of the lEP (93 percent versus 83 percent). 

b) Titles of individuals who approved the lEP (85 percent versus 75 
percent) . 

c) Proposed lEP review date (69 percent versus 48 percent) . 

B. Restrictive Formats 

If the lEP format provided only a small amount of space for goals and 
objectives, or if there were no headings for goals and/or objectives, the 
format was coded as limiting or restrictive. (For this analysis, the number 
of goals entered in the completed lEP was not considered as limiting the 
number of objectives, and vice versa.) Also, a determination as to whether or 
not an lEP format limited the number of annual goals or objectives was based 
on the question: Would the use of additional page(s) of goals and/or objec* 
tives require the re*completion of a major segment of information in order to 
avoid leaving essential portions of the page blank? In other words, if the 
lEP was designed so that a person who wished to append additional pages of 
goals or objectives to the lEP would have to repeat some information (such as 




student's oaae, age, t^^d^f etc.) on each page, the format was considered 
liaitint: it would take nore tlse than necessary to add pages of goals and 
objectives, and the additional effort required might affect the decision of 
whether to be exhaustive in entering goals and/or objectives. 

1. Basic Survey Population 

Nearly two-thirds (65 percent) of the lEPs limited the number of 
annual goals through format design, and 39 percent limited the number of 
short-term objectives. (See Appendix Table C.ll.) 

Evidence of the effects of the restrictive nature of lEP formats was 
obtained by an analysis of the numbers of goals and objectives contained in 
the two sets of lEPs coded as being restrictive or nonrestrictive. When lEPs 
were classified by whether or not their formats restrict the number of goal 
statements, there was a mean difference of 1.1 goals between the two groups.^ 
This difference, though not statistically significant, suggests that lEPs with 
restrictive formats contain fewer goals. However, when a similar analysis was 
conducted for objectives, a significantly larger average number of objectives 
was found in lEPs with nonrestrictive formats for objectives; i.e., there was 
a mean difference of 8.9 objectives between the two groups.^ These results 
are not to be interpreted as implying that lEPs with "more" goals or objectives 
are necessarily "better" lEPs; the number of goals/objectives should be dictated 
solely by the student's needs. However, a restrictive format, while it may keep 
an lEP from being unnecessarily long, also might prevent the entry of important 
information. 

2. Variation by Subpopulations 

Subpopulations defined by two reporting variables, student age 
levels SQd type of school (regular versus special), were analyzed for varia- 
tions in the percent of lEPs with restrictive formats. 

a. Student Age Levels 

With respect to formats that limit the number of annual goals, 
about three*fourths of the lEPs for children in the 3-5 age group had restrictive 



* There was an average of 5.2 goals in lEPs with limited (restrictive) 
formats, and 6.3 in the others; the estimated standard errors for these means 
are .3 and .6, respectively. 

^ lEPs with nonlimiting formats had an average of 29 short-term objectives 
(standard error of 2.3), as opposed to an average of 20.1 objectives (standard 
error of 3.1) in lEPs with limiting formats. 
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formats » coapared with approximately two*thirds of the lEPs for the other 
three age groups (6*12, 13*15 » and 16*21). These differences are not statis* 
tically significant, but they are large enough to "suggest*' that a larger 
percentage of the lEPs prepared for the 3*5 age group have restrictive formats 
for goal stateiMnts than do lEPs prepared for the older age groups. Differ* 
eaces between age levels in the number of lEPs with formats that limit the 
number of short*term objectives are not significant. (See Appendix C, 
Table CAl.) 

b. Regular and Special Schools 

When examined by school type, 39 percent of the regular school 
lEPs have formats restricting the number of short*term objectives, as opposed 
to 28 percent for special schools. These results, though not statistically 
significant, suggest that IE? formats for regular school students are more 
limiting regarding short*term objectives than are special school formats. 

Differences between the school types relative to formats that restrict 
annual goals are not significant. (See Appendix C, Table C.12.) 

C. Format as Related to Parental Approval 
I. Basic Survey Population 

While the format of about half (48 percent) of the lEPs was such 
that the parental approval would be for the entire lEP, the format of a sub* 
stantial number was such that approval appeared to be intended for only a 
portion of the lEP. (See Appendix C, Table C.13.) It should be noted that 
the issue here is the lEP format as related to the space for a parental approval 
signature. Whether or not the parent actually signed the lEP, and the types 
of headings included in lEPs are discussed elsewhere. A heading specifically 
requef :ing ''parental approval** was not required for the data discussed in this 
subse* • .on. A heading (e.g., committee approval) that requested lEP approval 
without noting personnel types was accepted here as an appropriate space or 
heading for parental approval. 

In 12 percent of the lEPs, the space for parental approval was located so 
as to indicate that approval would be for the annual goals but not for the 
short*term objectives. The short-term objectives in these lEPs apparently 
were written later after the student was placed in special education, and the 
parent did not necessarily approve these objectives » at least aot by signing 
the lEP itself. 
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In an additional five percent of the lEPs, the parental approval would 
have been for part but not all of the short*term objectives. Apparently, for 
these lEPs part of the short-term objectives were included in the original 
IEPi and additional objectives were added xater. The parent would not have 
approved these added objectives, at least not by signing the lEP. 

In 11 percent of the lEPs, the parental approval would have been for 
services to be provided (usually a statement of placement in a particular 
setting) but not for the annual goals or the short->tenii objectives, which 
apparently were prepared after placement. 

In two percent of the lEPs, it was not clear from the format what would 
be approved by a parental signature. For example ^ the space for approval 
might be on a separate form attached to a multiple page IE? that listed place* 
ment on one page, goals on another page, and objectives on still anot'xer page. 
(See row totals of Table C.l3v Appendix C.) 

The remaining 22 percent of the lEPs did not have a heading or space for 
parental approval or disapproval. (Note that P.L. 94~1A2 does not require 
that lEPs contain information about parental approval or disapproval.) 

2. Variation by Subpopulation 

Subpopulations were defined by two reporting variables, student age 
levels and type of school, were analyzed for variations in the percent of lEPs 
with various format/parental approval relationships. No significant differ-^ 
ences were noted. 



IV. MULTIPLE DOCUMENTS 



In studying the lEPs collected in the national survey, it was noted that 
some of the lEPs consisted of more than one document covering the same time 
frame. Two types of additional separate documents were identified: (a) sepa** 
rate lEPs prepared by different teachers or service sources, e.g., the mathe- 
matics teacher prepared an lEP related to mathematics and the English teacher 
prepared one related to English (such documents were not considered to be 
separate if only pages of goals and/or objectives were prepared separately); 
and (b) separate placement and implementation documents, one prepared for nhe 
sole purpose of recording assessment and placement data (but with no plans for 
a program), and the second prepared solely to document prograc&i planning. The 
combined placement and implementation documents constituted an lEP. 
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Multiple lEP documents were prepared for only three percent of the students 
The types of multiple documents prepared for these students were divided about 
evenly between those consisting of separate documents from different teachers 
or service sources and those from separate placement and implementation 
documents . 

Since virtually all of the lEPs consisted of a single document, no further 
analyses were conducted. 

\ 

■ V. SUMMARY 

This chapter addressed the question: What do lEFs look like? In answer 
to this question, lEPs were described in terms of such basic characteristics 
as their lengths, legibility, formats, and whether or not they were single or 
multiple documents. Variations in these IE? properties among selected subpopu- 
lations also were investigated. 

lEPs prepared for students enrolled in LEA-administered public schools 
had a mean length of almost five pages. However, about one-half of all lEPs*" 
were less than 3.5 pages in length. lEPs prepared for students enrolled in 
special schools were significantly longer than those of students enrolled in 
regular schools (a mean of 7.0 pages as compared to 4.7 pages); lEPs for 
students in small school districts consisted of fewer pages (mean of 4.3) than 
those prepared in medium and large districts (means of 4.9 and 5.1 pages, 
respectively). Practically all lEPs (99 percent) were reasonably easy to 
read, and 81 percent were handwritten. 

lEP formats contained headings for a wide variety of information areas, 
many of which are not mandated by P.L. 94-142. However, under the assumption 
that the inclusion of an appropriate heading will improve the possibility that 
desired information will in fact be included, the percent of lEPs that contained 
headings for the mandated information areas was lower than expected; i.e., 
headings for only four of the mandated areas were found in at least 88 percent 
of the lEPs. For the most part, the headings related to nonmandated informa- 
tion were important to understanding the students* special needs and program; 
e.g., student age or birthdate, placement recommendations, and student strengths 
A comparison of the lEPs prepared for students in regular and special schools 
indicated that headings for one of the mandated and three of the nonmandated 
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information areas were contained more often in special school lEPs than in 
regular school lEPs. 

The formats of about two-thirds of the lEPs were restrictive or limiting 
with regard to the number of annual goals that could be listed, and almost 40 
percent of the lEPs had a similar restriction for short-term objectives. 
Though not statistically significant, the findings for subpopulations 
"suggested" that: (a) more of the lEPs of children in the 3-5 age group had 
restrictive formats for goal statements than did the lEPs of the other age 
groups; and (b) a larger percent of the lEPs for students in regular schools 
had formats that limited the number of objectives than did the lEPs of 
students in special schools. 

The formats of 48 percent of the lEPs were such that parental approval 
appeared to be intended for the entire lEP, 22 percent of the lEPs had no 
place for parental approval or disapproval, and the remaining 28 percent 
requested approval that appeared to be intended for only a portion of the lEP; 
i.e., annual goals but not objectives (12 percent), or part but not all of the 
objectives (5 percent), or services to be provided but not goals or objectives 
(11 percent) . 

Virtually all lEPs (97 percent) consisted of a single document. The 
remaining three percent of the lEPs consisted of multiple documents that 
either were prepared by different teachers or service sources, or prepared as 
separate placement and implementation plans. 
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Chapter 4 



What Kinds of Information Do lEPs Contain 
and How Is This Information Presented? 

This chapter presents a discussion of the kinds of information contained 
in lEPs and the manner in which this information was presented. For purposes 
of this discussion, the contents of lEPs have been separated into two broad 
categories: (a) the eleven information areas mandated by Section 602 of 
P.L. 94-142, and (b) information areas that are not mandated by P.L. 94-142. 
The kinds of information found in lEPs and the manner in which it was presented 
are analyzed for both the total population and for subpopulations defined by 
selected student, school, and school district characteristics. 

Detailed descriptive statistics and associated standard errors for the 
population estimates reported in this chapter are referenced herein and are 
presented in Appendix D. 

I. THE EXTENT TO WHICH MANDATED INFORMATION WAS CONTAINED 
IN lEPs , AND HOW THIS INFORMATION WAS PRESENTED 

One of the criteria for both describing and evaluating lEPs must be the 
extent to which the documents contain the information mandated by P.L. 94-142. 
This information must be included in an lEP to comply with regulations regard- 
ing the provision of an education program that meets the needs of the indivi- 
dual handicapped student. This section first provides data on the extent to 
which mandated information was presented in lEPs and then provides data on how 
this mandated information and other closely related information were presented. 

A. Mandated Information in lEPs: Basic Survey Population 
1. Extent to Which Mandated Information Was Provided 

As is portrayed in Figure 4.1, a very high percentage of lEPs con- 
tained a majority of the information mandated by the Act. (See Table D.l for 
exact numbers and standard errors). In fact, 6 of the 11 types of required 
information were included in more than 90 percent of the lEPs . However, it 
should be pointed out that these data represent a generous interpretation 
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Figure U.l. Percent of lEPs with Information Mandated by P.L. 94-142. 
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of what constitutes inclusion of the items of information. (See Appendix D, 
pages D.l and D.2, for the coding criteria by which the data were derived.) 

Only two types of mandated information were included so infrequently as 
to suggest significant problem areas: (a) information as to the extent of 
participation in regular education programs, and (b) proposed evaluation 
criteria . 

Only 62 percent of the lEPs contained a statement of the extent to which 
the handicapped student will be able to participate in the regular educational 
program. This percentage is significantly lower than for most of the other 
mandated information items. It should be noted, however, that the term "regular 
education program" is not a particularly meaningful statement in special 
education schools. Also, in regular schools with only one special education 
program with a fixed service-provision time, it may not have been considered 
necessary (from a practical point of view) to make a statement concerning 
participation in the regular program. 

Regarding the second apparent problem area, only 65 percent of all lEPs 
contained a statement of appropriate evaluation criteria. Given the fact that 
the lEPs demonstrate an intent to evaluate (88 percent contain some assurance 
of at least an annual evaluation), the difficulty apparently is related to the 
lack of headings in IE? formats for evaluation criteria or, more likely, to a 
failure to include specified standards as part of the short-term objectives 
statements. Although only 53 percent of the lEPs had a specific heading for 
this information area (see Table 3.1, Chapter 3), information was entered 
under these headings in 79 percent of the lEPs that had such a heading. 

Figure 4.2 presents a cumulative distribution of the percentage of lEPs 
that contained either all or just some of the mandated information items. A 
little over one-third (36 percent) of all lEPs contained all the mandated 
information, 71 percent included information in at least 10 of the 11 mandated 
areas, about four-fifths (85 percent) included information in at least 9 of 
the 11 areas, and 90 percent contained information in 7 or more of the 11 
areas. (See Table D.2.) 

These findings are somewhat disappointing, especially the finding that 
about two-thirds of the lEPs did not meet all 11 mandated requirements (only 
36 percent contained all necessary information). Since a high percentage of 
lEPs contained a variety of nonmandated information (see Section II below), 
it does not seem appropriate to conclude that too many information areas are 
.mandated. 
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Figure 4.2. Cumulative Percentages of lEPs by Number of Maadated Information Areas 
for Which Informatioa is Coatained ia lEP. 
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2. How Mandated and Related Information Were Presented 

a. Statement of Present Level of Educational Performance 

While, as was shown in Figure 4.1, 90 percent of the Basic 
Survey lEPs contained information regarding the handicapped student's present 
level of educational performance, there was a wide range of levels of complete- 
ness of this type of data. One lEP might state simply that "the student is 
behind in reading;" another might provide complete summary data regarding 
performance in a wide range of academic and functional areas plus data (e.g., 
test data) to support the level-of-performance information. 

In attempting to describe the differences in present-level-of-performance 
information in lEPs, the following four questions were addressed: 

1) What proportion of lEPs contained supporting data (e.g., test results) 
to substantiate the present-level-of-performance information? 

2) What proportion of lEPs contained present-level-of-performance 
information for three or more academic or functional areas (e.g., 
reading or oral or written English, mathematics, social adaptation, 
speech)? 

3) What proportion of lEPs contained present-level-of-performance 
information for academic or functional areas for which special 
education was found not to be needed? 

4) What proportion of lEPs contained the date(s) of the assessment of 
present level of performance? 

The rationale for these questions is as follows: 

1) Although P.L. 94-142 does not require that lEPs contain supporting 
data, such information can be quite useful not only as an aid to 
initial program development but also as one basis for program revision. 
In the fin^l analysis, such data provide the rationale for whether 
or not special education and related services are needed. Changes 
or lack of changes in such data should be the major determinant of 
future plans for the student, and easy reference to such data would 
be helpful to the teachers and others in their review of the educa- 
tional plan. For the IE? to state, for example, that the student is 
"behind in reading" does not provide sufficient data for program 
planning. It leaves unanswered such critical questions as: How 
far behind in reading? Based on what evidence? 
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Once it is suspected that a student has a handicapping condition 
that contributes to a need for special education or related services, 
it would appear practical to evaluate the student's present level of 
performance in a number of academic and functional areas in order to 
provide a basis for development of a special education program. The 
alternative to this apparently would be an assumption on the part of 
the school personnel that they already know the student's level of 
performance in most areas* If they already have such information, 
such questions arise as: What is the basis for the information? 
How current is the information? Why not include such information in 
the lEP? 

Based on the above, it does not appear unreasonable that an lEP 
include present-level-of-functioning information for a minimum of 3 
of the 17 academic and functional areas outlined in the lEP Evaluation 
Checklist (see Item 6 in the lEP Evaluation Checklist, Volume II, 
Appendix C) . While the number **three** is somewhat arbitrary, it 
would appear to be a reasonable minimum based on the range of ages 
of students covered by the Act and by the wide range of areas covered 
by the lEP Checklist. Thus, data regarding the proportion of lEPs 
that contained present-level-of-functioning information for three or 
more areas is one indicator of the completeness of the evaluation 
process as summarized in lEPs. 

If a handicapped student is fully evaluated to determine his/her 
present level of performance (as opposed to evaluating only in those 
areas where a need already is known to exist), it appears likely 
that, in most cases, the evaluation will indicate that, in certain 
academic or functional areas, special education is not needed. This 
is particularly true, of course, in those cases where a need is 
indicated in only one or two academic or functional areas. Also, 
knowledge of the special-education-not-needed (strength) areas are 
important in planning a successful educational program for the 
handicapped student. Thus, inclusion of evaluation data for areas 
where no special education is found to be needed is one indicator of 
completeness of the lEP. 

Listing of the date(s) that the assessment of present level of 
performance took place provides useful data for decision-making 



purposes. The assessment data may or may not be current and, there- 
fore, valid, A new evaluation in all or certain areas may be needed. 
As portrayed in Figure 4.3 (and as was discussed in the previous subsec- 
tion), 90 percent of the lEPs contained at least some present-level-of-perfor- 
oaace information • However, it should be emphasized that in many of these 
lEPs only a bare minimum of such information was presented, often in a very 
general and vague manner • On the other hand, 51 percent of the lEPs not only 
contained at least some present-level-of-performance information, but also 
contained at least some supporting data. Fifty-three percent contained present- 
level-of- functioning data for at least three academic or functional areas, 
while 56 percent listed information for at least one area where special educa- 
tion was found not to be required. Eleven percent of the lEPs not only con- 
tained present level of performance information for at least three academic or 
functional areas, but also contained supporting data for 90-100 percent of 
these areas. Only a small proportion of lEPs (20 percent) contained the 
date(s) that the assessment of present level of performance took place. (See 
Table D.3 for standard errors.) 

Ninety-six percent of the lEPs that had a heading requesting present- 
level-of-performance information actually contained the infoonatioa. On the 
other hand, only 37 percent of the lEPs that did not have such a heading 
actually provided the data. From this it appears clear that there is a direct 
relationship between inclusion of a heading requesting the data and the pro- 
vision of the data in the lEP. Similarly, with supporting data, 83 percent of 
the lEPs that had a heading requesting supporting data contained the sup- 
porting data while only 32 percent of the lEPs without such a heading contained 
the supporting data. (See Appendix D, pages D.3-D.5, for calculations.) The 
case of the date of the assessment of present level of performance is even 
more extreme in that such data rarely was contained unless requested by a 
heading in the lEP. 

b. Annual Goals 

The following discussion of how annual goals were presented in lEPs 
includes information regarding (1) the average number of and range of annual 
goals, (2) the extent to which goals were written in measureable terms, and 
(3) the extent to which goals were presented in order of priority. 

The mean number of annual goals per lEP (for the 94 percent of lEPs that 
contained annual goals) was 5.6 with a standard deviation of about 6. The 
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Figure 4.3. How Present Level of Educational Performance Information Is Presented in lEPs. 
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nu»bcr of goals (for all of the lEPs) ranged fro« 0-143 (sec Table D.6). 
However, 50 percent of the lEPs contained fewer than 3.2 goals. (Because of 
the s»all percentage of lEPs that contained a very large number of goals, the 
median My be a better measure than the mean of the central tendency of the 
distribution of the number of goals found in lEPs.) 

Miaety-nine percent of the lEPs that had a heading for annual goals 
actually included annual goals. On the other hand, only 16 percent of the 
lEPs that did not have such a heading actually included gOals. (See Appen- 
dix D, pages D.3-D.5 for calculations.) 

As was noted in Chapter 3, the format of 12 percent of lEPs was such that 
the parental woproval of the lEP would be for the annual goals but not for the 
shorf term objectives. (Seme school districts do not initially include short- 
term objectives in the lEP. Instead, these are developed after the student is 
placed in special education.) Since the short-term objectives (or, in the 
absence of short-term objectives » the annual goals) generally are the best and 
sometimes the only descriptor of special services to be provided, one would 
expect, and the Act mandates, that the lEP contain information that would 
permit one to determine whether or to what extent the objectives are met. 
While one generally would not expect annual goals to be written in measurable 
terms, a unique situation is presented in those 12 percent of the cases where 
the parental approval is for annual goals but not for short-term objectives. 
In these cases there appears to be some justification for expecting the lEP 
(as approved by the parent) to include information that would permit opa* to 
determine whether or to what extent the goals are met. To this end, data were 
collected to ascertain (1) what proportion of lEPs contained annual goals that 
included (either as a part of the goal statement or as a separate statement 
anyvhere in the lEP) a logical statement of expected behavior to a specified 
standard, and (2) what proportion of lEPs, for which parental approval is for 
annual goals, only included such statements. 

As would be expected, only a small (14.3 percent with a standard error of 
9.0) proportion of lEPs contain even one goal statement that included criteria 
for determining whether or to what extent the goal is met. There was no 
change in this proportion for the 12 percent of lEPs with a format in which 
parental approval would be for the annual goals only (the proportion for this 
group was 16 percent, with a standard error of 4.7). This would indicate that 
most lEPs that use this particular type of format do not include criteria for 
evaluating the special education services to be provided. 
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Another factor related to how annual goals were presented in lEPs is that 
in addition to merely listing annual goals, some lEPs either listed the goals 
in order of priority or selected certain listed goals for priority status. 
Though not required by P.L, 94-142, such a priority listing could help to 
insure that high priority goals are included in instructional programs. 
Fifteen percent of the lEPs included this additional refinement, 
c. Short-Term Objectives 

The following discussion of how short-term objectives were 
presented in lEPs focuses on: (1) the number and range of objectives included 
in lEPs, (2) the time frames for meeting the objectives, (3) the extent to 
which objectives were presented in measurable terms, and (4) the extent to 
which the objectives were selected from a standard curriculum. 

The average number of short-term objectives per lEP (in the 91 percent of 
lEPs that contained short-term objectives) was 26, with a standard deviation 
of 48. The range of objectives (for all of the lEPs) was 0-1002. Because a 
relatively small proportion of lEPs contained a very large numbe of objectives 
(about 3 percent contained more than 100 objectives), there was ^ considerable 
discrepancy between the mean (around 26 objectives) and the median number of 
objectives (around 11), and the median is a better measure of the central 
tendency. (See Table D.7.) In general, these measures suggest a reasonable 
balance between the number of goals and objectives, with an average of around 
four to five objectives (considering both the median and mean) for every goal. 
Ninety-seven percent of the lEPs that had a heading under which to list short- 
term objectives actually included objectives. On the other hand, only 25 
percent of the lEPs that did not have such a heading actually included short- 
term objectives (see Appendix D, pages D.3-D.5, for calculations). 

Based on information in the lEPs, approximately two-thirds (65 percent) 
of the short-term objectives were to be worked on throughout a full year, 
while not quite one-third (32 percent) were to be accomplished in less than a 
year. A time frame for the remaining three percent could not be determined 
from the lEPs (see Table D.8). 

In 46 percent of the lEPs, not one of the short-term objectives was 
written in measurable terms; i.e., none of the lEPs contained a precise state- 
ment of how the objectives should be evaluated. (See row totals of Table D.9.) 
Only about one-third of all the short-term objectives listed in the ''average** 
lEP were written in measurable terms. (See row totals of Table D.9.) These 
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data are based on an evaluation of the short-term objectives, including any 
additional pertinent evaluation criteria listed anywhere in the lEP. Since 
this property of short-term objectives is directly related to the mandate of 
the Act that lEPs contain objective criteria for determining whether instruc* 
tional objectives are being met, this subject will be discussed in greater 
detail in subsection "h" (Proposed Evaluation Criteria). 

A very small proportion of Basic Survey lEPs (.02 percent with z standard 
error of 0.1), presented shorftcrm objectives by referencing an established 
curriculum (that is, a list of objectives available to all special education 
teachers in the school or school district). These references to standardized 
lists of objectives generally were presented by noting the number and source 
of each objective (e.g., one lEP might list as objectives "objectives 1*8 of 
Section A. of Standard Curriculum III"). Because of the very small numbers 
involved, no further analysis of these data appears warranted. 

d. Statement of Specific Educational Services to be Provided 

The Act requires that an lEP include a statement of specific 
educational services to be provided. There would appear to be a number of 
ways by which this requirement can be met. For example, an lEP may include 
(1) a heading requesting a statement of specific special education services to 
be provided, (2) a listing of annual goals and/or short*term objectives for 
each specific service, d a (3) separate listing in the lEP of a related 
service to be provided. When using these criteria, 99 percent (with a standard 
error of 0.5) of lEPs provided such information. Following is a brief discus- 
sion of each of these three major approaches to providing this mandated 
information. 

Eighty-one percent of lEPs included a heading requesting a statement of 
specific educational services to be provided (see Table D.4). In 85 percent 
of these cases, the typical lEP contained under the heading a brief descriptor 
of the proposed special education placement (e.g., resource room, speech 
therapy, learning lab). The reason for the lack of particularly meaningful 
data listed under such headings seems obvious. The majority of lEPs included 
elsewhere in the document a placement recommendation, and the majority of lEPs 
listed the proportion of the student's time assigned to this placement. 
Almost all lEPs included the annual goals or the short-term objectives toward 
which the specific services would be directed. Given this abundance of service 
information already entered in the lEP, those who prepared the lEPs apparently 
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were in the position of not having any particularly meaningful and new infor- 
mation to list under the services heading. As a result, they generally repeated 
information already provided elsewhere in the lEP or left the space blank. 

The major means by which lEPs included a statement of specific educational 
services to be provided was by including the annual goals and short-term 
objectives which the educational program presumably is designed to meet. This 
strategy, which was employed for 99 percent of the lEPs, was discussed in the 
two previous subsections. 

A final means of stating specific services was by listing related services 
(e.g., transportation, psychological services, physical therapy). Thirteen 
percent of lEPs included at least some related services information. This is 
discussed in greater detail in Chapter 6. 

c- Statement of Extent to Which Student will be Able to Participate 
in Regular Education Programs 

Seventy-seven percent of the lEPs included a heading for a 
statement of the extent to which the student would be able to participate in 
regular education programs. (See Table D.4.) Some type of information was 
provided under these headings 87 percent of the time (see footnote 1). Such 
information rarely was provided if a heading requesting the information was 
not provided. Either of two basic approaches to providing the information 
generally was followed. These were: (1) some lEPs listed, either as proportion 
of time or in minutes, hours, or class periods, the time the student would be 
assigned to the regular education program; and (2) some lEPs used the reverse 
approach and listed the proportion or amount of time that the student would be 
assigned to special education. Either approach provides the necessary 
information. 

f . Projected Date for Initiation of Specific Services 

Two approaches were used in lEPs to state the projected date(s) 
for initiation of services. These were: (1) to specifically state that the 
special education services will begin on a certain date; and (2) to provide 
proposed dates for beginning work toward meeting the listed annual goals 
and/or short-term objectives. The first approach was used in 66 percent of 
the lEPs ; the latter was used in 19 percent. It should be pointed out, however, 
that the 19 percent included lEPs in which the beginning dates were provided 
for only a portion of the goals or objectives. If the beginning date was 
provided for as few as one goal or one objective, the lEP was included in this 
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category. Also, for this latter category, dates often were provided by listing 
the month but not the day of the month, or by noting that the lEP was, for 
example, for the 1978-79 school year. (The assumption here is that service is 
initiated at the beginning of the school year.) With these allowances, a 
reasonably clear statement requiring a minimum of inferences was presented in 
66 to 85 percent of lEPs. 

An additional 15 percent of the lEPs included the date that the lEP was 
prepared. While this is not necessarily the same as the date of initiation of 
service, the approximate\ service date usually could be inferred. 

Only a negligible .1 percent of lEPs provide no information from which 
the initiation date can be ascertained or inferred. (See Table D.IO for addi- 
tional information.) 

As with a number of other types of data, the specificity of beginning-of~ 
service data has a direct relationship to the inclusion "^f headings under 
which to enter the data. Of the 89 percent of lEPs that ^..ontained a heading 
(either with the annual goals, with the short-term objectives, or as a separate 
item) under which to include beginning-of-service data, at least 91 percent 
included quite specific information. Of the remaining 11 percent that did not 
include such headings, only about 21 percent included specific information. 
(See Appendix D, pages D.3-D.5, for calc!ilations . ) 

g. Anticipated Duration of Specific Services 

As with beginning of service , lEPs stated the anticipated 
duration of service: (1) by specifically stating the beginning and ending 
dates of service (or stating the length of service); or (2) by providing 
information regarding the length of time proposed for meeting one or more 
annual goals or objectives. In both cases, the duration generally was stated 
in reasonably precise terms- The first approach was used in 49 percent of 
lEPs ; the second approach was used in 25 percent. An additional 18 percent of 
lEPs inferred the duration of service by stating that the goals of the special 
education program were "annual" goals. Another three percent of lEPs stated 
that services would be provided "as long as needed." Only five percent of 
lEPs failed to provide information from which anticipated duration of service 
could be ascertained or inferred. (See Table D.ll for additional information.) 

Of the 80 percent of lEPs with a heading requesting dura tion-of-service 
information, at least 83 percent provided quite specific information. Of the 
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20 percent without such headings, only about 22 percent provided specific 
data. (See Appendix D, pages D.3-D.5, for calculations.) 
h. Proposed Evaluation Criteria 

The Act states that an lEP shall include "appropriate objective 
criteria ... for determining whether instructional objectives are being achieved 
(It is assumed that "instructional objectives" as used in the Act refers 
primarily if not exclusively to the "short-term objectives" mandated to be 
included in lEPs.) As was noted in subsection c, two approaches were used for 
presenting these evaluation criteria in lEPs. First, the lEP included a 
heading under which the evaluation criteria were presented, and second, the 
short-term objectives were written in measurable terms (thus including within 
the objective statement the criteria for achievement). With the first approach, 
for example, the lEP might list under a heading requesting evaluation criteria 
data that "the student will score at least the grade 4.5 level on the mathe- 
matics section of the XXX test battery." With the second approach, a particu- 
lar short-term objective might be stated as follows: "Given 25 randomly con- 
structed 2-digit X 2-digit multiplication problems, the student, using paper 
and pencil, will corr'rctly solve at least 80 percent of them in 25 minutes." 

As was shown in Figure 4.1, 65 percent of lEPs included proposed evalua- 
tion criteria. The basis for this datum, as noted in .Appendix D, page D.2, is ^ 
that the lEP included either (1) a heading requesting proposed evaluation 
criteria, with reasonably appropriate information entered under the heading, 
or (2) at least one short-term objective written in measurable terms. Of the 
53 percent of lEPs that had a heading requesting evaluation criteria, 79 
percent had reasonably appropriate information entered under the heading. 
(See Table D.4 and footnote 1.) However, this percentage could be misinter- 
preted without an understanding of what was considered "reasonably appropriate 
information." In order to be consistent with the guidelines regarding inclu- 
sion of data under headings used for all other lEP headings, a quite generous 
interpretation of "reasonably/ appropriate" was used. For example, such state- 
ments as "passes teacher-made tests," "as determined by grades or daily lessons, 
or "completes most assignments on time" were considered reasonably appropriate. 
The criterion for inclusion in the second category, that of measurable short- 
term objectives, was more strict but also more narrowly based. For example, a 
short-term objective was required to include a logical statement of expected 
behavior to a specified criterion in order to be considered measurable. 
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However, if only one objective in the lEP was written in measurable terms, the 
lEP was considered to include proposed evaluation criteria and thus was included 
in the 65 percent figure displayed in Figure 4.1. 

It is critical to note that in reviewing a short-term objective to deter- 
mine whether or not it was written in measurable terms, any related information 
listed elsewhere in the lEP under an evaluation criteria heading was considered 
to be a part of the short-term objectives. For example, if short-term objec- 
tives such as "will improve in reading comprehension," "will increase reading 
skills," and "will learn to spell new words" were included in the lEP; and if 
the lEP stated that the evaluation criterion for the lEP was that the student 
score at the grade 4.5 level of the language skills section of the XXX test 
battery, the three example objectives would, based on the latter statement, be 
considered to have been written in measurable terms. As was noted in subsec- 
tion c, only 54 percent of lEPs included one or more short-term objectives 
written in measurable terms. This means that, by using the less generous 
guideline of including only lEPs with objectives written in measurable terms, 
only 54 percent (instead of the 65 percent shown in Figure 4.1) of lEPs pro- 
vided evaluation criteria. Further, as is shown in Table D.9, only 36 percent 
of lEPs included evaluation criteria for 50 percent or more of the short-term 
objectives, and only 18 percent of lEPs included evaluation criteria for 90 
percent or more of the short-term objectives. 

.As can be gathered from the above discussion , the relationship between 
inclusion of a heading requesting evaluation criteria and the actual inclusion 
of such data depends upon the guidelines used to determine inclusion of 
the data. If one considers as acceptable either the inclusion of a vague 
evaluation criteria statement under a heading or the inclusion of at least one 
objective written in measurable terms, a minimum of 79 percent of the lEPs 
with such a heading included the data while a maximum of 49 percent of lEPs 
without such a heading included the data. (Se^ Appendix D, pages D.3-D.5, for 
calculations.) However, if the more rigid guidelines of not including vague 
evaluation criteria statements are used, there was no particular relationship 
between the inclusion of headings requesting the data and the actual inclusion 
of such data. One conclusion that can be drawn from this finding is that many 
of the lEPs that provide specific evaluation criteria for the short-term 
objectives do so by including short-term objectives that are written in 
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measurable terms. Such an approach makes unnecessary the inclusion of a 
specific heading requiring evaluation criteria. 

i. Proposed Evaluation Procedures 

As was portrayed in Figure 4.1, 91 percent of lEPs include 
proposed evaluation procedures for evaluating the short-term objectives. 
However, as is portrayed in Figure 4.4, a considerable portion of this 91 
percent is included based on inferences rather than clear statements. Basi- 
cally, the difference between the guidelines used for evaluation procedures 
and those used for evaluation criteria was that a short-term objective written 
in measurable terms was one means of meeting the evaluation criteria require- 
ment, while the mere inclusion of a short-term objective (whether or not 
written in measurable terras) was considered to satisfy the requirement for 
evaluation procedures. While this decision was somewhat arbitrary, reasonable 
justification appears to exist. If an objective is not written in measurable 
terms, an impartial evaluator generally would have no basis for determining 
whether or not the objective had been met. For example, for the objective 
that states that the student *'will learn multiplication tables," one would 
have no way of knowing what numbers were to be included in the multiplication 
tables or what level of performance would be acceptable as a measure of 
success. On the other hand, for the same objective, the procedure for evaluat- 
ing the objective could be assumed. iV is reasonably (but certainly not 
totally) clear that the student would be presented with various multiplication 
table problems and asked to provide the answers. 

Figure 4.4 shows the means by which proposed evaluation procedures were 
presented in lEPs. In one-third of the lEPs , the evaluation procedures were 
clear from the short-term objectives. In an additional six percent of lEPs, 
this information was presented as a precise statement (e.g., "by administering 
test XXX") of how the evaluation will be conducted. In slightly over half of 
the lEPs, the procedures for evaluating most of the objectives had to be 
inferred from unclear statements or unclear objectives. In the remaining nine 
percent of the lEPs , procedures for evaluating the objectives were not appli- 
cable, since there were no objectives to evaluate. 

The exact relationship between a heading on the lEP requesting evaluation 
procedures and the actual inclusion of that data was not computed. However, 
it can be noted that of the 40 percent of lEPs that had such a heading, infor- 
mation was entered under the heading 89 percent of the time. (See Table D.4.) 
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Figure 4.4. How Proposed Evaluation Procedures Are Presented in lEPs. 



j . Proposed Schedules for Determining Whether Instructional 
Objectives Are Being Met 

The Act states that an lEP must include "schedules for deter- 
mining ... whether instructional objectives are being achieved." Figure 4.5 
portrays how these data were provided in lEPs . Only 14 percent of lEPs listed 
dates and specifically stated that the dates represented the evaluation schedule. 
However, an additional 36 percent included the dates when work toward meeting 
short-term objectives was expected to be completed (for at least part of the 
objectives in the lEP). These dates reasonably could be considered to represent 
evaluation schedules. For 37 percent of lEPs, while an evaluation schedule 
was not actually included, it could be inferred from the beginning-of-treatment 
and end-of-treatment dates. For example, if services to be provided were to 
begin in September and the lEP was for the 1977-78 school year, it could be 
Inferred that the evaluation schedule was that the short-term objectives would 
be evaluated at some (or numerous) point(s) between September and the end of 
the school year. (It should be noted that, for some objectives, a specific 
evaluation date is not appropriate. For example, an objective such as "will 
turn in daily assignments at least 75 percent of the time" cannot be evaluated 
on Tuesday, January 15; it must be evaluated over time.) 

Only 13 percent of the lEPs either had no indication of the time frame 
for the short-term objectives or had no short-term objectives to evaluate. 

As was noted above, many short-term objectives must be evaluated over 
time; a specific evaluation date or dates was not particularly appropriate 
(e.g., an objective such as "student will turn in all homework assignments on 
time" or "the student will improve the quality of his social interactions by 
..." likely will have to be evaluated continually rather than at a specific 
point in time). This may be a major reason why a heading requesting evaluation 
schedules failed to significantly increase the provision of evaluation schedule 
data. Only about half of the lEPs with such i heading actually included 
specific schedules under the heading (however, almost three-fourths included 
some kind of related information under the heading; e.g., "as appropriate" cr 
"daily, weekly, or monthly, depending on nature of objectives"), 
k. Assurance of at Least an Annual Evaluation 

The Act states that the lEP must include criteria, procedures, 
and schedules !:>r determining, on at least an annual basis , whether instruc- 
tional objectives are being achieved. By using the various criteria discussed 
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in the previous subsection (that is, specific schedules plus time spans inferred 
from other data on the lEP) , the large majority of lEPs (87 percent) required 
at least an annual evaluation for all of the short-term objectives. Only a 
miniscule proportion (.3 percent) appeared to require an annual evaluation for 
part but not all of the objectives. An even smaller proportion (.2 percent) 
clearly did not require an annual evaluation (e.g., the goals and objectives 
may clearly be two-year goals and objectives with the evaluation to take place 
at the end of the second year). The remaining 12 percent of lEPs either had 
no dates for making inferences or had no short-term objectives to be evaluated. 
Associated standard errors for these data are presented in Table D.14. 

B. Mandated Information in lEPs: Variations by Subpopulations 

To dete '^ine how the provision of mandated information in lEPs varied by 
subpopulations, the following areas were investigated: 

(1) The extent to which the eleven mandated information items were 
presented in lEPs. 

(2) The number of annual goals in lEPs. 

(3) The number of short-term objectives in lEPs. 

(4) The proportion of objectives that were written in measurable terms. 
For these four areas, variations across the following subpopulations were 

analyzed : 

(1) Regular and special school. 

(2) Students of different age levels. 

(3) Students with differing severity of handicap. 

(4) School districts of different sizes. 

(5) School districts having different levels of average annual per-pupil 
expenditure . 

Following is a summary of the results of these analyses. 
1 . Variations in the Extent to Which the Eleven Mandated Information 
Items Are Presented in lEPs 

The extent to which mandated information was presented m lEPs is 
quite similar across all of the five categories of subpopulations. Although 
none of the comparisons resulted in differences that were statistically sig- 
nificant, "suggested" differences were noted in two areas. First, proposed 
evaluation criteria were found more often in lEPs from regular schools than in 
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lEPs from special schools.^ Second, a statement of the extent to which the 
student will be able to participate in regular education programs appeared 
less often in the lEPs for the 3-5 age range than for the other three age 
ranges (see Table D.l), and less often in lEPs from high per-pupil expenditure 
districts than in lEPs from "low" districts (see Table D.15). Reasons for 
these differences are not known; however, one possibility for the latter 
difference is that a higher percentage of children in the 3-5 age range are 
served in high per-pupil expenditure districts and, since there may not be a 
"regular education program" for nonhandicapped children in this age group, the 
data were not provided in the lEP. 

2. Variations in the Number of Annual Goals 

Both the median and mean number of annual goals in lEPs from special 
schools are almost double those found in lEPs from regular schools (see 
Table D.6). No oLher significant variation in number of goals across subpopu- 
lations was noted. 

3. Variations in the Number of Short-Term Objectives 

Both the mean and median number of short-term objectives in lEPs 
from special schools are somewhat higher than those found in lEPs from regular 
schools (see Table D.7). No other significant variation in number of objec- 
tives across subpopulations was noted. 

4. Variation in the Proportion of Short-Term Objectives Written 
in Measurable Terms 

Though none of the subpopulation comparisons were statistically 
significant, there appeared to be a trend toward preparing more complete 
short-term objectives for younger students. While 44 percent of the short- 
term objectives listed in the "average" lEP prepared for students in the 3-5 
age range were written in measurable terms, related findings for the other 
three age groups were 38 percent for the 6-12 age group, 33 percent for the 
13-15 age group, and 28 percent for the 16-21 age group. 



^ The statistics for this comparison, which were not included as an appended 
table, are as follows: regular schools (65.6 percent, standard error of 2.2) 
and special schools (56.6 percent, standard error of 6.1). 
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II- THE EXTENT TO WHICH NONMANDATED INFORMATION WAS CONTAINED 
IN lEPs, AND HOW THIS INFORMATION WAS PRESENTED 



The presence or absence of nocunandated information was determined directly 
from the information entered under a heading requesting the information. No 
attempt was made to determine if information associated with a heading that 
was left blank was listed elsewhere in the lEP. For example, if space desig- 
nated for the student's sex was left blank, no attempt was made to search 
elsewhere in the lEP for that information (e.g., from pronoun genders). 

A. Nonmandated Information in lEPs: Basic Survey Population 

As can be seen in Figure 4.6, the nonmandated information contained in 
lEPs was delineated by the seven categories defined and used in Section III of 
Chapter 3: student characteristics; assessment related; placement related; 
instruction related; process of lEP development, approval, and review; pro- 
posed program of special services; and other miscellaneous information. 
Specific types of information that occur in less than one percent of the lEPs 
were grouped in this latter category. (Also see Table D.5.) 

With regard to student characteristics, the most common information item 
was the student's age/birthdate (79 percent); the least common item was the 
student's race (6 percent). 

While each of the four types of assessment-related data (e.g., supporting 
data, date of assessment, student's strengths, physical education needs) was 
included in about one-fifth of the lEPs, instructional-related data (e.g., 
primary language, attendance record, special interests) was included in only 
about three percent of lEPs. A placement recommendation was provided 61 
percent of the time; however, the rationale for placement was provided only 20 
percent of the time. 

lEPs generally contained more data regarding the lEP development/approval 
process: 83 percent listed one or more participants in the lEP process, 77 
percent contained the date cf preparation, 72 percent gave the titles of one 
or more ind iduals approving the lEP, 56 percent gave some evidence of parental 
approval, a 55 percent contained the signatures of individuals approving the 
lEP. However, veiy few lEPs documented the lEP review process. It is likely 
that such reviews had not yet taken place for many of the lEPs because they 
may have just recently been developed and implemented. (lEPs that are reviewed 
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during the school year usually ars reviewed a few months after they have been 
implemented.) Nevertheless » it appears that greater attention was paid to 
documentation of the development and final approval of lEPs, than was paid to 
their review. 

Information concerning the proposed program was provided in most instances 
regarding the personnel responsible for services (60 percent), and recommended 
instructional materials , resources , strategies or techniques (52 percent) • 
The date short-term objectives were met was provided in only 11 percent of 
lEPs. A possible explanation for the lack of this latter information is that 
this information was not yet available for recently developed lEPs. 

Other kinds of information were contained in about one*- third of the lEFs* 
No "single'* kind of information included in this category occurred in more 
than one percent of the lEPs. 

As can be noted from Table 4.1, the extent to which information was 
entered under designated headings often was quite low. However, the reason 
for many of the low completion rates is obvious. For example, the low comple- 
tion rates in students* school attendance records (48 percent), date shorf^terra 
objectives met (48 percent), results of IE? review (58 percent), and partici- 
pants in lEP review (59 percent) provide additional support for the assumption 
that these headings would be left blank for a significant number of lEPs since 
the requested information probably would be entered only at certain times; 
e.g., at the end of an attendance period, aiter short-term objectives had been 
met, or after the lEP review had been conducted. 

B. Nontnandated Information in lEPs: Variations by Subpopulation 

Since the inclusion of nonmandated information depended largely upon the 
lEP format, variations were evaluated for only two subpopulations : (1) school 
districts of different sizes, and (2) school districts having different levels 
of average annual per-pupil expenditure. 

1. Variations by School District Size 

Only two items of nonmandated information appeared to differ signifi- 
cantly between school districts of differing levels of school enrollment (see 
Table D.17). First, while the students* age or birthdate was included only 63 
percent of the time in lEPs from school districts with a relatively small 
enrollment, it was included 82 percent of the time in lEPs from medium-enroll- 
ment school districts and 85 percent of the time in lEPs from high-enrollment 
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Student ' s race 


92 


B. 


ASSESSMENT-RELATED 






Assessment data to support present level of performance 


83 




Date of the assessment of present level of performance 


86 




Student's strengths 


84 




Physical education needs 


77 


C. 


PLACEMENT-RELATED 




\ 


Placement recommendation 


94 




Rationale for placement or services 


8S 


io. 


INSTRUCTION-RELATED 






Student's primary language j 


90 




Student's school attendance record i 


48 




Student's special interests 


68 



' E. PROCESS OF lEP DEVELOP.^OT, APPROVAL. AND REVIEW 

Participants in the lEP process 
Date of preparation of lEP 
Titles of individuals who approved the lEP 
Parental approval 

Signature of individuals who approved the lEP 
Proposed IE? review date 
Results of parental notification 
Actual lEP review date 
Results of lEP review 
Participants m lEP review 

. F. PROPOSED PROGRAM OF SPECIAL SERVICES 

Personnel responsible for services 
Recommended instructional materials resources, 

strategies or techniques 
Date short-term objectives met 
Priority listing of annual goals 

OTHER 

Other^/ 



96 
92 
95 
76 
90 
72 
88 
71 
58 
59 



90 

87 
48 
37 



a/ Percents are based on the number of lEPs that have the heaiiag. 

lEPs with at least one "other" headiPig. Inclu.ies such headings as: 
date of referral, provisions for mainstreaming, or last grade obtained. 
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districts. And second, while assessment data (e.g., test scores) to support 
present level of performance was provided only 18 percent of the time in small 
school district lEPs , these data were provided 34 percent of the time in 
medium and large school district lEPs. 

2. Variations by School District Average Annual Per-Pupil 
Expenditure 

No particular differences were noted in the inclusion of nonmandated 
• information in lEPs from school districts of low, medium, and high average 
annual per-pupil expenditures. 



III. SUMMARY 



The two mandated information items that were included less frequently in 
lEPs were: U) proposed evaluation criteria, and (b) a statement of the 
extent of participation in the regular education program. Each of these items 
was found in about two-thirds of the lEPs ; each of the other nine mandated 
items was found in at least 80 percent of the lEPs . 

When the lEPs were analyzed for the number of mandated items of informa- 
tion included within each document, it was found that only about one- third of 
the lEPs contained all 11 of the mandated information items; about 90 percent 
of the lEPs contained at least 7 of the 11 mandated items. 

Ninety percent of the lEPs contained some present-level-of -performance 
information. In addition, 51 percent included supporting data, such as test 
scores, to support the present-level-of-performance information. Fifty-three 
percent of the lEPs included present-level-of-performance information for at 
least three academic or functional areas, and 56 percent contained such infor- 
mation for at least one academic or functional area where special education 
was found not to be required (thus, indicating a student strength). Twenty 
percent of the lEPs included the assessment dates. 

Six percent of the lEPs had no annual goals, and nine percent had no 
short-terra objectives. Although those lEPs that had at least one goal state- 
ment had an average of about six annual goals, the median was just over three. 
One of the more surprising findings was the percentage of lEPs that contained 
an extremely large number of objectives: about 11 percent contained 51 or 
more objectives, and about 3 percent contained over 100 objectives. The mean 
number of objectives per lEP was 26, while the median was around 11. Only 
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about one-third of all the short-term objectives listed in the "average" lEP 
were written in measurable terms (even when any additional pertinent evaluation 
criteria listed anywhere in the lEP was included). In 46 percent of the lEPs, 
not one of the short-term objectives was written in measurable terms. 

Using generous assumptions, it was found that proposed evaluation criteria 
were included in 65 percent of lEPs . However, only 36 percent of the lEPs 
included evaluation criteria for 50 percent or more of the short-term objec- 
tives, and only 18 percent of the lEPs included such criteria for 90 percent 
or more of the short-term objectives. 

Wbile the beginning date of service and the anticipated duration of 
service were included in the lEPs 99 and 95 percent of the time, respectively, 
these data, also, were based upon rather generous assumptions. For 15 percent 
of the lEPs, the beginning date of service was not specifically stated but was 
inferred from the date the lEP was prepared. For 19 percent of the lEPs, the 
duration of service was assumed to be one year based on the notation that the 
goals were "annual" goals. An additional three percent of lEPs stated that 
service would be provided "as long as needed." 

As with evaluation criteria, the evaluation procedures information, while 
provided in 91 percent of lEPs, often was not clearly stated. Only 40 percent 
of the lEPs provided a clear statement of evaluation procedure for 50 percent 
or more of the short-term objectives included in the lEP. 

The schedule for evaluating the short-term objectives was clearly stated 
In only 40 percent of the lEPs. However, in an additional 37 percent, the 
evaluation schedule could be roughly estimated from the beginning-of-treatment 
and end-of -treatment dates. 

A considerable amount of nonmandated informati.*)n was included in the 
lEPs. The students' age or birthdate was provided 79 percent of the time, a 
placement recommendation 61 percent of the time, participants in the lEP 
process 83 percent of the time, personnel responsible for service 60 percent 
of the time, and recommended instructional resources/strategies 52 percent of 
the time . 

There was a direct relationship between the inclusion of information in 
lEPs and the lEP format headings. For both mandated and nonmandated infor- 
mation, the inclusion in the lEP format of a heading requesting the information 
was likely to result in the inclusion of the information. Without the heading, 
the information more likely was not included. 
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Chapter 5 



Who Participates in the Development and Approval of lEPs? 

The process of developing lEPs and the types of personnel involved in 
that process are very important, because the end product or the lEP itself 
reflects the extent and quality of the participation of those who have been 
active in developing it. P.L. 94-142 specifies that the handicapped student's 
teacher, a representative of the public school agency, one or both of the 
student's parents or guardians, and "other individuals at the discretion of 
the parent or agency** should participate in the development of an lEP. 

Two data sources were used to provide information about who participated 
in the development of lEPs: (a) an lEP evaluation checklist used to document 
data from the lEP; and (b) a survey questionnaire completed by teachers. The 
lEP Evaluation Checklist was used to examine the extent ' - which lEPs speci- 
fied who participated in the process of developing the lEP. It also was used 
to determine to what extent parental, guardian, or surrogate approval of the 
lEP was indicated in the lEP itself. The Act does not require that partici- 
pants be listed in the lEP, and it was found that in many cases not all of the 
part:icipants in developing the lEP were identified on the lEP itself and that 
sometimes those who approved the lEP signed a separate approval form that was 
not included with the lEP. 

Consequently, a teacher survey, using a brief questionnaire, was designed 
to provide additional information about parent and student participation. 
Teachers were asked to recall the handicapped student's and parent's partici- 
pation in developing the lEP and to respond to a number of questions about 
that participation. The teacher most knowledgeable about the student's lEP, 
whether a regular classroom teacher, special education teacher, or therapist, 
was the one selected to respond to the survey questionnaire. In cases where 
teachers other than the responding teachers might have better knowledge about 
specific survey questions, the responding teachers were encouraged to check 
with them for assistance in responding to the survey. In spite of these 
considerations, the survey data were affected by a lack of complete teacher 
recall, since many of the lEPs for which the information was collected during 
the spring, had been developed during the fall of the current school year or 
during the spring of the previous school year. 
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The two data sources were designed to be complementary, answering some- 
what different but closely related subquestions . Results from the two usually 
differ slightly concerning similar information. Both sources of information 
should be studied together to gain insight into parent and student participa- 
tion in developing lEPs. 

This chapter examines the participation of school personnel, parents, and 
students in the development of lEPs. From Che two sources of data it is 
possible to answer the questions: What is the extent of participation of 
various persons in developing the lEP? Who signs and approves the lEP? Two 
additional questions will be answered: Does participation in the development 
of lEPs var^* within subpopulations of students defined by student's age, 
attendance in regular or special schools, severity of handicapping condition, 
and per pupil expenditure in the district? What proportion of lEPs are pro- 
duced by committees including at least one representative from each of the 
three types of persons mandated by P.L. 94-142 to be included: teachers, 
parents, and LEA representatives? 

Section I discusses the involvement of various types of school and dis- 
trict personnel in developing and approving lEPs, while Section II discusses 
the involvement of parents and students. Section III shows the degree to 
which lEP committees included the participation of at least one member from 
the three categories mandated by P.L. 94-142. A summary is presented at the 
end of the chapter. Detailed descriptive statistics and associated standard 
errors for the results presented in this chapter are included in Appendix E. 

I. WTIAT SCHOOL PERSONNEL PARTICIPATED IN THE 
DEVELOPMENT AND APPROVAL OF lEPs? 

Those whose names and/or titles appeared on the collected lEPs were 
considered to be participants in the lEP development process. As previously 
noted, the Act does not require that lEPs contain a listing of the persons who 
participated in Lheir development. Therefore, these data are probably under- 
estimates of the number of persons involved in the development and approval of 
lEPs. 

Fifteen different types of school personnel were identified from the lEPs 
as participants. These personnel types were subdivided into three categories: 
teachers and therapists; administrative representatives; and ancillary personnel 
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such as school psychologists or counselors. Another category was added for 
those without an identification of title or position, or those whose positions 
were not listed. (See Appendix E, Table E.l for a listing of personnel included 
in each category.) 

A. Basic Survey Population 

Ninety-two percent of the lEPs listed at least one participant, and 82 
percent included at least one signature. No lEPs had an indication of parental 
participation or approval without indication of participation or approval 
by at least one person from the school organization. Across all lEPs with at 
least one participant, the mean number of participants was 4.0; and across all 
lEPs with at least one signer, the mean number of signatures was 3.6. 

Table 5.1 shows that at least one representative from the category of 
teachers and therapists was specifically identified as a participant in 74 
percent of the lEPs , administrators in 60 percent, and ancillary personnel 
(e.g., school psychologists, counselors, social workers, nurses) in 24 percent. 
In 28 percent of the lEPs at least one other participant was identified who 
could not be classified by title or who held positions that could not logically 
be included in the other categories. The table further indicates that 50 
percent of the lEPs specifically identified both a teacher or therapist and an 
administrator. These are the two types of school personnel mandated by P.L. 
94-142 regulations to be participants on the lEP committee, in addition to the 
parent.^ (See Appendix E, Table E.l.) 

The mean numbers of participants, by category of school personnel, across 
lEPs with at least one participant indicated, were as follows: teachers and 
therapists, 1.39; administrative personnel, 0.91; ancillary personnel , 0.37; 
and could not classify and other, 0.58. (See Appendix E, Table E.17.) 

Table 5.1 also indicates the percent of lEPs signed by participants from 
various categories. Significantly fewer participants signed lEPs than were 
named on them. This could be due to a number of reasons, including the 



^ The percents priisented and discussed in chis section are based on the 
total number of lEPs , as opposed to being based only on those lEPs that listed 
at least one participant (or one signer). Since a large proportion of lEPs 
contained at least one participant (92 percent) or signer (82 percent), a 
change in the bases would result in an increase of only two to four percentage 
points for any one of the various categories of participants or signers. 
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Table 5.1 

CATEGORIES OF SCHOOL PERSO^^NEL WHO PARTICIPATED IN THE lEP PROCESS 



Categories of Participants 


Percent Of lEPs with 
Participation Category Represented 


Participant Signer 


Teachers and therapists 

Administrative personnel 

Both of above 

Ancillary personnel 

Could not classify and Other 


74 59 
60 51 
50 40 
24 19 
28 22 



likelihood that many participants were not expected to sign the actual lEP but 
were to indicate approval on a separate form. 

Table 5.2 presents the participation rates for those types of school 
personnel who were identified as participants on at least 10 percent of the 
lEPs. (See Appendix E, Table E.l for a complete list of participants and 
signers.) Principals were identified as participants most often, 34 percent 
of the time. Special education teachers (33 percent) and speech and language 
therapists (20 percent) were identified more often than regular classroom 
teachers (13 percent). Other school personnel identified in less than 10 
percent of the lEPs were physical and occupational therapists, physical educa- 
tion teachers, school representatives, supervisors, social workers, and nurses. 



Table 5.2 

TYPES OF SCHOOL PERSONNEL WHO PARTICIPATED IN THE lEP PROCESS 



Type of Participant 



Percent of lEPs with 
Participation Type Represented 



Principals 

Special education teachers 
Speech and language therapists 
LEA representatives 
Case managers 
School psychologists 
Regular classroom teachers 
Counselors 



34 
33 
21 
21 
16 
14 
13 
10 
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B. VariatioQ by Subpopulations 

The participation of school personnel in the development of lEPs was 
analyzed for subpopulations within four reporting variables: student age; 
type of school; severity of student handicap; and district per-pupil expen- 
diture. Comparisons were made for participation, but not for signing; these 
comparisons were made for the categories of participants shown in Table 5.1 
and for the types of individual school personnel shown in Table 5.2 and Appen- 
dix Table E.l. 

1. Student Age Levels 

To determine whether or not the participation of school personnel 
varied significantly with the student's age, lEPs were examined according to 
four student age groups: 3-5, 6-12, 13-15, and 16-21. (See Appendix E, 
Tables E.2-E.5 and E.17.) Differences across age groups were not statis- 
tically significant for any of the various categories of school personnel. 
However, the differences for ancillary personnel were large enough to be 
suggestive of greater participation at the older levels (13-15 and 16-21) than 
at the other two levels. 

Within the category of ancillary personnel there were some statistically 
significant differences in the participation rates of counselors. They parti- 
cipated more heavily at the older levels (13-15 and 16-21) than at ages 6-12, 
and the results were suggestive of a trend for greater participation of coun- 
selors as age increases, especially from age 6 through age 21. 

Another individual type of school personnel for which there were signi- 
ficant differences in participation across ages was speech and language thera- 
pists. They participated more heavily in the development of lEPs at the 
younger ages (3-5 and 6-12) than at the other two levels. Also, the results 
for those participants who could not be classified because of a lack of title 
or position showed that there were significantly more of these at ages 3^5 
than at the other age levels. 

2. Regular and Special Schools 

Differences in participation rates for various categories of school 
personnel were not statistically significant between regular and special 
schools. For ancillary personnel the difference was suggestive of greater 
participation in regular schools, with at least one person from this category 
indicated as a participant in the IE? development process on 24 percent of the 
IEP*s in regular schools and on 16 percent in special schools. (See Appendix E, 
Tables E.6 and E. 18. ) 



There were significant differences in the rates of participation for some 
individual types of school personnel. Within ancillary personnel there was 
greater participation of social workers in regular schools, and the magnitude 
of the difference in participation by counselors was suggestive of greater 
participation in regular schools. Other types of participants with higher 
rates of participation in regular schools were: special education teachers 
and speech or language therapists, and the results for regular classroom 
teachers were suggestive of greater participation in regular schools. Physical 
or occupational therapists had higher rates of participation in special schools 
and the results for physical education teachers were suggestive of greater 
participation in special schools. 

3. Severity of Student Handicap 

There were no statistically significant differences in the partici- 
pation rates for various categories of school personnel or for individual 
types of school personnel when students were classified by mild, moderate and 
severe levels of handicap. The participation rates for LEA representatives 
were suggestive of greater participation in the development of lEPs for stu- 
dents with severe levels of handicapping (26 percent) than for students with 
mild levels (19 percent). (See Appendix E, Table E.7.) A difference in this 
direction might be expected because of the more complex educational problems 
involved with the severely handicapped and because many school districts have 
only recently begun to work with the severely handicapped student. 

4 . District Per-Pupil Expenditure Levels 

Participation rates for the category "teachers and therapists" were 
significantly greater in school districts with low levels of per-pupil expen- 
diture than in school districts with medium levels (almost 83 percent of the 
lEPs developed m "low" districts indicated participation of at least one 
person from this category versus 72 percent in "medium" districts). The 
difference in participation rates between "low" and "high" districts (83 
percent versus 71 percent) was not statistically significant bat was large 
enough to be considered suggestive of greater participation m "low" districts. 
(See Appendix E, Table E.8.) 

Looking at the category that was defined to include at least one repre- 
sentative from the category of "teachers and therapists" and one from the 
category of "administrative representatives," participation rates in school 
districts with low levels of per-pupil expenditure were significantly greater 
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than those with either medium or high levels. In "low'* districts participa- 
tion of at least one person in this category was indicated on 61 percent of 
the lEPs, while the rates for "medium" and "high" districts were 48 and 45 
percent respectively. (See Category 8 in Table E.8.) 

Within these two categories of school personnel there were some signifi- 
cant differences in participation rates of individual types of personnel. 
Classroom teachers participated more in "low" districts (25 percent of lEPs) 
than in either "medium" (10 percent) or "high" districts (9 percent). Special 
education teachers participated more in "low" districts (44 percent) than in 
"medium" districts (29 percent), and the difference between "low" and "high" 
districts (44 percent versus 29 percent) was suggestive of greater participa- 
tion in "low" districts. 

For the category of ancillary school personnel the participation rates 
for "medium" and "low" districts (28 percent and 19 percent respectively) were 
suggestive of greater participation in "medium" districts. Within this 
category the participation rates for school psychologists (8 percent in "low" 
districts, 14 percent in "medium" and 17 percent in "high") were suggestive of 
greater participation in both "medium" and "high" districts than in "low" 
districts It may be that ancillary personnel are not as prevalent in dis- 
tricts with low per pupil expenditures. 



II. HOW DID PARENTS AND STUDENTS PARTICIPATE IN THE lEP PROCESS? 



A. Basic Survey Population 

Sixty-three percent of the TEPs included specific indication of the 
participation of a parent, guardian, or surrogate while 57 percent of the lEPs 
were signed by one of these three. ^ (See Appendix E, Table E.l.) Teachers in 
the teacher survey indicated that over 75 percent of the parents or guardians 
signed and/or verbally approved the lEPs and that less than 1 percent of the 
parents indicated their refusal to approve an lEP. (See Appendix E, Table E.9.) 

Teachers also indicated that over 75 percent of the parents or guardians 
did discuss the completed lEP with the teacher or other school personnel and 
55 percent of the parents met with the lEP committee to discuss the developed 
lEP. Because the intent of P.L. 94-142 was to involve parents in the actual 



^ P.L. 94-142 does not require that the lEP be signed by the student's 
parent, guardian, or surrogate. 
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development of the student's program, teachers were asked whether or not the 
parents or guardians provided input during the lEP meetings that they attended 
The teachers indicated that approximately one-half the parents (49 percent) 
attended the lEP development meeting and presented input during the meeting. 
A serious question can be raised, therefore, about the extent of parent par- 
ticipation during the development of lEPs , as teachers reported that parents 
did not have input in approximately half the cases. 

The regulations of P.L. 94-142 do not require student participation, but 
they do suggest that students be involved in the development of their own lEPs 
whenever ''appropriate . " Because many handicapped students may be perceived by 
school personnel or parents as being too young, too immature, and/or too 
handicapped to be meaningful participants, it would not be expected that there 
would be high rates of student participation. Less than three percent of the 
lEPs indicated the participation or signature of the handicapped student on 
the lEP itself. (See Appendix E, Table E.l.) Teachers, on the other hand, 
indicated that 35 percent of the students had discussed their lEPs with school 
personnel and that 10 percent participated and provided input into the lEP 
process. (See Appendix E, Table E.9.) Although the levels of student partici 
pation reported by teachers are encouraging relative to those indicated on 
lEPs, they are not high enough to enable an affirmative answer to the question 
of whether the regulations of P.L. 94-142 are being met in terras of student 
participation whenever '^appropriate.'* 

B. Variation by Subpopulations 

The participation of parents and students in the development and approval 
of lEPs was analyzed for subpopulations within four reporting variables: 
student age; type of school; severity of student handicap; and district per- 
pupil expenditure. From information in the lEP, comparisons were made for 
participation, but not for signing. (See Appendix E, Table El.) From the 
teacher survey comparisons were made for the affirmative teacher responses to 
the questions displayed in Table 5-3 and Appendix Table E.9. 

1 . Student Age Levels 



four age groups: 3-5, 6-12, 13-15, and 16-21. (See Appendix E, Tables E.1-E.5 
and E.9-E.13.) Data from the teacher survey are displayed in Table 5.3, which 



Parent participation in developing the lEP was examined across the 



presents the percents of teachers 




questions . 
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Table 5.3 

TEACHERS' AFFIRMATIVE RESPONSES CONCERNING THE NATURE OF PARENT 
PARTICIPATION IN THE lEP DEVELOPMENT, BY STUDENT AGE 









Percent of 


Teachers ' 


Affirmative 








Responses 






Nature of Participation 


3-5 


6-12 


13-15 


16-21 


Total 






Did a parent or guardian approve 


95 


78 


71 


68 


76 


by signing? 












Did a parent or guardian discuss 


92 


77 


71 


70 


76 


the completed lEP with school 












personnel? 












Did a parent or guardian meet with 


72 


59 


47 


43 


55 


the lEP committee? 












Did a parent or guardian participate 


59 


53 


42 


39 


49 


in the development of the lEP? 

















These results indicate an overall trend for less parent participation as the 
age of the student increases, especially for signing the lEP and discussing 
the completed lEP. The trend appeared to be similar, but not quite as strong, 
for a parent meeting with the lEP committee and for a parent actually partici- 
pating (giving input) in the meeting. 

Analysis of information in the IE? itself revealed no statistically 
significant trend for degree of participation by parents, guardians or surro- 
gates across age levels. 

Student participation across the four age levels also was examined from 
both data sources. No trend could be detected from data on actual lEPs, 
because only three percent of the lEPs included an indication of student 
participation across all age groups. (See Appendix E, Tables E.1-E.5.) 

When teachers ' responses to questions about student participation in 
developing lEPs were analyzed by age of the handicapped student, there was a 
definite pattern of more student participation as age increased. Figure 5.1 
shows that only 6 percent of the 3- to 5-year-old students discussed their 
lEPs with school personnel and that none attended or participated in the 
development of the lEPs during the meetings, while 28 percent of the 6-12 year 
olds discussed their lEPs with school personnel and 6 percent participated in 
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Figure 5.1. Percent of Student Participation in lEP Development by Age Level According to Teacher Response. 



the meetings. However, 46 percent of the 13-15 year olds and 61 percent of 
the 16-21 year olds discussed their lEPs with their teachers; and 13 percent 
of the former and 25 percent of the latter participated in the meetings. 

When teacher survey data concerning parent and student participation are 
considered together, there is a strong trend indicating increased student and 
decreased parent participation in developing lEPs as students get older. This 
trend may reflect both the growing independence of older handicapped students 
and the changing perceptions of school personnel and parents toward student 
involvement in the development of their lEPs as they grow older. 

2. Regular and Special ^ols 

When results from bot^ the lEPs and the teacher survey were compared 
for regular schools and special schools, no significant differences were found 
in levels of parent participation in the development of lEPs. (See Appendix E, 
Tables E.6 and E.14.) 

Analysis of the results from lEPs revealed no significant differences in 
student participation in regular and special schools. However, while results 
from the teacher survey showed no significant differences in the number of 
students who met with the lEP committee, they did reveal that more students 
(36 percent) in regular schools discussed their completed lEPs with school 
representatives than in special schools (24 percent). (See Appendix E, Table 
E.14.) 

3. Severity of Student Handicap 

No significant differences were found across the severity levels in 
terms of student pa ^cipation ir the development of lEPs, either from the 
lEPs themselves or f ;>m the teacher survey. (See Appendix E, Tables E.7 and 
E.15.) 

Although there was not a definif.e trend across the severity levels y^mild, 
moderate and severe) for all relevant questions, analysis of parent partici- 
pation data from the teacher survey revealed some differences across severity 
levels. There was significantly greater participation by parents of severely 
handicapped students (64 percent) than by parents of mildly handicapped stu- 
dents (51 percent) in meeting with the lEP committee to discuss the developed 
lEP; and the results for parents of moderately handicapped students (58 percent) 
suggested that they may have participated more often than parents of mildly 
handicapped students. Teachers indicated that 82 percent of the lEPs of 
students with severe handicaps were signed by parents or guardians, and this 
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may have been greater than the 74 percent of the lEPs that teachers indicated 
as being signed by parents of students with mild handicapping conditions. The 
results from the lEP itself also suggest greater participation for "severe" 
versus **mild" handicapping conditions, with 69 percent of the lEPs of severely 
handicapped students indicating parent participation compared with 61 percent 
of the lEPs of students with mild handicapping conditions. Greater participa- 
tion by parents of students with severe handicapping conditions might be 
expected because of the more complex educational problems faced by the parents, 
students, aad school personnel. 

4. District Per*Pupil Expenditure Levels 

No significant differences were found between low, medium, and high 
levels of district per-pupil expenditure for parent participation, either from 
information on the lEPs or the teacher survey. (See Appendix E, Tables E.8 
and E.16.) 

In terms of student participation across levels of district per-pupil 
expenditures no significant differences were found from information on the 
lEPs. However, there were some differences from the teacher survey. Teachers 
indicated that more students from districts with both high and medium levels 
(11 percent in both cases) met with the lEP committee during development than 
did students from districts with low per-pupil expenditure levels (6 percent). 
Also, more students from "medium" districts (40 percent) had discussed their 
lEPs with a school representative than had students from "low" districts 
(27 percent). 



III. PARTICIPATION OF MANDATED PERSO^fNEL 
IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF lEPs 



A. Basic Survey Population 

Three types of persons were mandated by P.L. 94-142 to be included in lEP 
committees: teachers, LEA administrative representatives, and parents or 
guardians. Based upon information in the lEPs , only 36 percent list at least 
one representative from each of these categories as participants, and only 28 
percent list one or more of them as signers. (See Appendix E, Table E.l, 
Category 7.) Although being named in the lEP as a participant in the lEP 
process is a relatively good index of participation, there are three basic 
reasons for assuming that participation rates based on lEP data probably are 
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underestimates and do not reflect all those who actually participated in the 
development of the lEP: (1) P.L. 94-142 does not require that participants be 
identified in the lEP and, consequently, it is likely that such information is 
included, e.g., some schools require that the parent sign a separate approval 
form which is neither included as a part of the lEP nor filed with it; (2) fur- 
ther identification of the specific titles of those persons in the "other" 
category might increase the number of persons in the mandated categories; and 
(3) persons with other specific titles, e.g., counselors, could have been 
participating on lEP comnittees as LEA administrative representatives. All 
factors considered, however, these figures suggest a relatively low rate of 
participation by those mandated to participate. 

B. Variation by Subpopulations 

The percent of lEPs listing at least one member from each of the three 
mandated categories as participants was analyzed for subpopulations within 
four reporting variables: student age; type of school; severity of student 
handicap; and district per-pupil expenditure. Comparisons were made for 
participation but not for signing. 

1- Student Age Levels 

Comparisons of the percent of lEPs listing at least one member from 
each of the three mandated categories as participants on the lEP committee by 
four student age levels (3-5, 6-12, 13-15, and 16-21) revealed no significant 
differences between these groups. (See Appendix E, Tables E.1-E.5.) 

2. Regular and Special Schools 

There were no significant differences between regular and special 
schools in terms of the participation of at least one member from each of the 
three mandated categories on the lEP committee. (See Appendix E, Table E.6.) 

3- Severity of Student Handicap 

At least one representative from each of the three mandated cate- 
gories was represented on the lEP committees of severely handicapped students 
more often (44 percent) than on the committees of mildly handicapped students 
(34 percent). The magnitude of the difference between the severely handicapped 
and moderately handicapped (36 percent) was also suggestive of greater partici- 
pation of mandated personnel. (See Appendix E, Table E.7.) 
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4. District Per-Pupil Expenditure Levels 

Comparisons of the percent of lEPs listing at least one member from 
each of the three mandated categories as participants on the lEP committee 
across the three levels of district per-pupil expenditures (low, medium and 
high) showed no significant differences between these groups. (See Appendix E, 
Table E.8.) 



This chapter dealt with the questions: Who participates in the develop- 
ment and approval of lEPs? Who signs and approves lEPs? Data from lEPs and 
from a questionnaire administered in a teacher survey were used to discuss the 
nature and degree of participation by school personnel, parents, and students 
in developing and approving lEPs. The proportion of lEPs developed by com- 
mittees including all personnel mandated by P.L. 94-142 also was discussed, as 
were the variations in participation among subpopulations defined by student 
age, attendance in regular or special schools, severity of the handicapping 
condition, and district per-pupil expenditure levels. 

Just over 90 percent of the lEPs listed at least one participant, and 
just over 80 percent included at least one signature. For all lEPs with at 
least one participant listed, the mean number of participants was 4.0; and for 
all lEPs with at least one signature, the mean number of signers was 3.6. 

At least one representative from the category of teacher or therapist was 
identified as a participant on three-fourths of the lEPs . At least one repre- 
sentative from the administrative category participated in developing 60 
percent of the lEPs, and ancillary personnel (e.g., school psychologists and 
counselors) were indicated as participants on 24 percent of the lEPs . Indi- 
vidual types of school personnel most often identified as participants were 
principals (34 percent), special education teachers (33 percent), LEA repre- 
sentatives (21 percent), and speech and language therapists (21 percent). 

Information in lEPs indicated that parents (or guardians or surrogates) 
participated in developing 63 percent of the lEPs and that they signed 57 
percent of them. Results from the teacher survey indicated that over 75 
percent of the parents signed and/or verbally approved lEPs and that fewer 
than one percent refused to approve an lEP . Teachers also indicated the 
following about parent participation: Over 75 percent discussed the completed 
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lEP with school personnel; 55 percent met with the lEP committee to discuss 
the developed lEP; and 49 percent provided inputs to the IE? committee during 
development of the lEP. A serious question can be raised, therefore, about 
the fact that parents did not have input into approximately half of the lEP 
committees « 

Student participation or approval was indicated on less than three per- 
cent of the lEPs. Teachers, on the other hand, stated that 35 percent of 
handicapped students had discussed their lEPs with school personnel and that 
10 percent provided input during the lEP process. Although the degree of 
student participation reported by teachers was encouraging relative to that 
indicated in the lEP, it was not high enough to enable an affirmative answer 
to the question of whether the regulations of P.L. 94-142 are being met in 
terms of student participation where "appropriate." 

There was a definite trend of decreasing parent participation in the 
development of the lEP as student age increased. The reverse was true for 
student participation in the development of the lEP, as student participation 
increased with increasing age. Results from the teacher survey revealed that 
while only 6 percent of the students in the 3-5 age range discussed their lEPs 
with school personnel, 61 percent of the 16-21 year olds had such discussions. 
Likewise, while none of the students in the 3-5 age range had input to the lEP 
committee, 25 percent of the 16-21 year olds had input. 

Although there was not a definite trend across the three severity levels 
(mild, moderate, and severe), results from both lEPs and the teacher survey 
suggested the possibility of greater participation by parents of students with 
severe handicapping conditions than by parents of students with mild handicap- 
ping conditions. Greater participation by parents of students with severe 
handicapping conditions might be expected because of the more complex educa- 
tional problems faced by parents, students, and school personnel. 

Only 36 percent of the lEPs listed one or more participants from each of 
the three categories of participants mandated by P.L. 94-142 to be in the lEP 
committees: teacher, LEA administrative representative, and parent. And only 
28 percent of the lEPs listed one or more signers from each of the three 
categories. Since persons with other specific titles could have participated 
on committees as LEA administrative representatives, these figures probably 
are underestimates of the actual percents of participants and signers in these 



categories. However, these findings suggest a relatively low rate of partici- 
pation by those mandated to participate. 

There was greater participation of at least one representative from each 
of the three mandated personnel categories on the lEP committees of severely 
handicapped students (44 percent) than on those of mildly handicapped students 
(34 percent), and the results suggested there may have been greater partici- 
pation on the committees of the severely handicapped than on those of the 
moderately handicapped (36 percent). 
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Chapter 6 



What Types of Special Education and Related 
Services Are Specified in lEPs? 

This chapter provides information regarding the types of special educa- 
tion and related services specified in lEPs. Generally, special education 
services were specified in lEPs in the form of statements of need, goals, and 
objectives, following the mandate provided by the law and regulations. Related 
services, on the other hand, most frequently were indicated in more general 
descriptive terms in some part of the document other than where needs, goals, 
and objectives were located. As a result, they are considered in a separate 
section of this chapter. 

Special education services include at least two main types of activities. 
The first is assessment and the second is educational programming based on 
assessment. The assessment service, or the result of it, typically was indi- 
cated in the lEP in the section on present level of functioning. The assess- 
ment information often focused on both the strengths and weaknesses of a 
student. Strengths generally were indicated in terms of statements of normal, 
or better than normal, functioning. Weaknesses generally were listed as 
statements of need for specific kinds of educational programming. 

The first section of this chapter includes a description of the types of 
assessment services that were indicated in lEPs under the heading of '^present 
level of functioning." The extent to which data were provided to support 
statements about present level of functioning is included in the second section. 
The third section provides a description of special education programming as 
indicated by goal statements. Special education programming indicated by 
short-term objectives is presented in the fourth section. The types of related 
services indicated in lEPs are discussed in the fifth section of this chapter. 
Detailed descriptive statistics and associated standard errors for the results 
suiranarized in this chapter are referenced and presented in Appendix F. 

For purposes of describing the provision of special education services, 
thirteen different academic and functional areas were defined: (a) reading or 
oral or written English; (b) mathematics; (c) other academic; (d) social 
adaptation; (e) self-help skills; (f) emotional; (g) physical education; 



(h) motor skills; (i) speech; (j) visual acuity; (k) hearing; (1) vocational/ 
prevocational ; and (m) other. 

The distinction between these areas generally is clear. Possible excep- 
tions are the distinction between social adaptation and emotional, and between 
physical education and motor skills. Generally, the distinction was based on 
statements within the lEP. That is, if the IE? referred to a goal or objec- 
tive as a '^social adaptation'* goal or objective, it was accepted as such. 
Where such distinctions were not made in the lEP, emotional was interpreted to 
apply to cases of severe pathology (e.g., ''student bites and scratches teacher," 
or "student often inflicts self-injury"), while social adaptation was inter- 
preted to apply to developmental aspects (e.g., "student doesn't respond to 
teacher's directions," or "student doesn't get along well with peers"). 
Physical education was considered to refer to educational considerations such 
as learning to participate in sports and games, while motor skills were con- 
sidered to apply to such factors as functional coordination. 



I. ACADEMIC AND FUNCTIONAL AREAS IN WHICH ASSESSMENT SERVICES 
WERE INDICATED IN THE PRESENT LEVEL OF FUNCTIONING SECTION OF lEPs 



One of the requirements of au lEP is that it contain information about 
the student's present level of functioning. Present-level-of-functioning 
information should document the assessment of the student in terms of both 
strengths and weaknesses to better contribute to the development of a full 
program of services for the student. 

The general question addressed in this section was: To what extent do 
lEPs contain information about strengths and weaknesses? To answer this 
question, each lEP collected in the Basic Survey was examined to determine 
whether or not it contained some indication of the student's level of func- 
tioning in one or more of the thirteen academic or functional areas. While 
this type of information typically was included under a "present level of 
functioning" heading, the search for such information was not limited to this 
type of response. This information also was found under such headings as 
"comments," "objectives already mastered," "strengths and weaknesses," and 
"reasons for placement." Statements such as "needs to improve in reading," 
"doesn't get along well with other children," or "is emotionally mature for 
his age" were considered as appropriate indications of level of functioning. 
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Based on the level-of-functioning information contained in the lEP, an 
indication was made as to whether a strength (normal functioning or above) 
and/or weakness (deficiency) was indicated in the associated academic or 
functional area. In cases where supporting data were listed in the lEP, these 
supporting data were used in making this determination. 

A. Basic Survey Population 

Figure 6.1 shows the proportion of lEPs that contained present-level-of- 
functioning information in the various academic or functional areas. As might 
be expected, the largest proportions of lEPs provided information in the 
academic areas of reading/English (65 percent), mathematics (53 percent), and 
other academic (40 percent). About one-third of the lEPs specified level-of- 
functioning information in social adaptation and one-third in speech. None of 
the remaining academic or functional areas had level-of-functioning data 
specified in more than 25 percent of the lEPs. (See Appendix F, Table F.l.) 

The percents of lEPs that indicated a need or a strength in each of the 
academic/fxinctional areas are shown in Table 6.1. lEPs generally contained 
more information about needs than about strengths. Only in the area of self- 
help skills did a significantly larger percent of the lEPs contain statements 
of strengths. A significantly larger proportion of lEPs contained statements 
of need in four areas (reading, mathematics, other academic, and speech). 
(See Table F.l, Appendix F for standard errors.) 

The fact that the percents in the "need" column of Table 6.1 do not equal 
those in Figure 6.1 indicates that need information was not included in 100 
percent of the level-of-functioning statements. This finding should not be 
interpreted as a negative finding since it is reasonable to expect that needs 
would not be found in all academic or functional areas that were assessed. 
Also, it is important to note that any given lEP might contain both statements 
of need and statements of strength in a single functional area. For example, 
with reading, it may be stated that a student's vocabulary was at a normal 
level, but he/she needed help in comprehension, thus indicating both strengths 
and weaknesses. 

It is not surprising that needs generally were stated more frequently 
than strengths, since P.L. 94-142 specifies that the statement of present 
level of functioning should provide a clear statement of the student* s special 
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Figure 6.1. Proportion of lEPs That Contain a Statement of Present Level of Functioning, by Academic and 
Functional Areas 



Table 6.1 



PROPORTION OF lEPs THAT INDICATE NEEDS AND STRENGTHS, 
BY ACADEMIC AND FUNCTIONAL AREAS 



Acadeaic or 
FunctioDal Area 


Percent of lEPs with Statenient of: 


Need Strength 


Reading or oral or 
written English 

Mathematics 

Other academic-^ 
Social adaptation 
Self-help skills 
Eaotional 

Physical education 
Motor skills 
Speech 

Visual acuity 
Hearing 

Vocational/prevocational 
Other-^ 


61 25 
48 18 
31 20 
20 22 
4 7 

1 I 

2 2 
15 14 
29 10 

11 10 

12 10 

4 4 

5 5 



Includes the combined academic areas of science, social science, general 
academic, and other academic. 



Includes such functional areas as general physical health, kinesthetic or 
perceptual skills. 
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educational and related needs. ^ The listing of both strengths and weaknesses 
is helpful both to those who review the lEPs and to those who carry out the 
student *s program. By taking both strengths and weaknesses into account, 
goals and objectives can be focused more specifically on areas of need. Also, 
infoiMtion about strengths can be used by teachers to determine better strate* 
gies by which to work with the student. 

B, Variation by Type of School 

The extent to which staten^nts of level of functioning appeared on lEPs 
was examined separately for students in regular and special schools. Signifi* 
cant differences were noted between the lEPs of regular and special school 
students with respect to the frequency with which level*of*functioning infor- 
mation was found. Such differences were noted in only 7 of the 13 academic/ 
functional areas; these 7 areas are shown in Table 6.2. Note that in only one 
of these seven areas (speech) was the larger percent found in regular schools. 
(See Appendix Table F.2 for standard errors.) 

There also were significant differences between regular and special 
schools in 8 of the 13 academic/functional areas relative to the proportion of 
lEPs that contained an indication of need; i.e.» other academic, social adap- 
tation, self*help skills, physical education, motor skills, speech, vocational/ 
prevocational, and other. Exc^s^pt for the area of speech, needs were stated 
more frequently in the lEPs prepared for special school students. (See Table 
F.3, Appendix F for ^standard errors.) 

Also, the lEPs of students in special schools more frequently contained 
information about strengths. Significant differences between lEPs of regular 
and special >^chool students were noted in four areas (other academic, self^ 
help skills, motor skills, and vocational/prevocational). In five additional 
areas (reading, mathematics, social adaptation, physical education, and other), 
observed differences were large enough to be "suggestive,** though they did not 
meet tha criteria for statistical significance. For all ar^as, information 
about strengths was found more often in special school lEPs than in the regular 
school lEPs- (See Table F.4, Appendix Y.) 



^ "Informal Letter to State Directors of Special Education, State Part B 
Coordinators, and State P.L. 89-313 Coordinators: Policy Paper on Individual 
ized Education Programs (lEPs) . " DAS Information Bulletin , Number 64 . 
Washington, D.C.: Bureau of Education for the Handicapped (USOE, HEW), 
May 23, 1980. 



Table 6.2 



DIFFERENCES BETWEEN REGULAR AND SPECIAL SCHOOLS RELATIVE TO 
INCLUSION OF LEVEL-OF-FUNCTIONING INFORMATION IN lEPs , 
BY ACADEMIC AND FUNCTIONAL AREA 



Academic or 
Functional Area 


a/ 

Percent lEPs with Inf ormation:- 


Regular Schools Special Schools 


1 . Other academic^^ 

2 . Social adaptation 

3. Self-help skills 

4. Physica.l education 

5 . Motor skills 

6 . Speech 

7 . Vocational/prevocational 


39 50 
32 50 
9 28 
3 14 
22 37 
34 25 
6 18 



- Percents are based on column estimated totals. 

Includes the combined academic areas of science, social science, general 
academic, or other academic. 
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In total, these findings show that not only were need statements included 
in the lEPs of students in both types of schools, but also statements about 
strengths often were included as well. It should also be noted that the 
presence of data on strengths in the lEPs is especially significant since the 
lEP format typically did not require it, and the positive relationship between 
format and content has been clearly established in Chapter 4. 

II. ACADEMIC AND FUNCTIONAL AREAS IN WHICH DATA 
WERE PROVIDED TO SUPPORT PRESENT-LEVEL-OF-FUNCTIONING STATEMENTS 

lEPs in the Basic Survey were examined to determine the extent to which 
data were provided to support present-level-of-functioning statements. Only 
objective data (e.g., test scores, documentation of formal observations) were 
considered to constitute supporting data. Although supporting data are not 
required by law or regulation, such data can help the user of the lEP to 
better understand the functioning level of a student and therefore know how to 
work with the student to increase his/her performance level. 

The findings presented in Table 6.3, which were computed from the percents 
presented in Table F.5 (Appendix F) , show that supporting data typically were 
not included in lEPs.^ For example. Table F.5 shows that 65.2 percent of all 
lEPs had a level-of-f unctioning statement for reading, and 39.9 percent of all 
lEPs had supporting assessment data for reading, thus 61 percent (39.9 t 65.2) 
of the lEPs had supporting data in reading, given that they had a level-of- 
functioning statement in reading. 

Using as a base only those academic areas that contained any information 
about the students present level of functioning, for only two academic areas 
were supporting data found in more than 60 percent of the lEPs: reading or 
oral or written English (61 percent) and mathematics (63 percent). The next 
highest area was speech. Supporting data for 9 of the 14 areas listed in 
Table 6.3 were found in fewer than 20 percent of the lEPs. 

The variation that existed between functional areas in the extent to 
which supportive data were listed in lEPs was probably due to differences in 



^ Note that general physi'^al health was separated from the "other" category 
for purposes of this discussion. Although it is appropriate to discuss the 
inclusion of supporting data for statements about general physical health, it 
does not make sense to define general health as a specific functional area for 
which special services are provided. 
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Table 6.3 



PROPORTION OF lEPs WITH PRESENT-LEVEL-OF-FUNCTIONING 
STATEMENTS THAT CONTAIN SUPPORTING DATA 



Academic or Functional 

Area With Percent With ^ , 

Level-of-Fiinctioning Statement Supporting Data- 



1. 


Mathematics 


63 


2. 


Reading or oral or written English 


61 


3. 


Speech 


31 


A. 


c/ 

Other academic- 


29 


5. 


Hearing 


24 


6. 


Visual acuity 


19 


7. 


Motor skills 


16 


8. 


Other^/ 


10 


9- 


Physical education 


9 


10. 


Self-help skills 


8 


11. 


Vocational/prevocational 


8 


12. 


Emotional 


5 


13. 


Social adaptation 


5 


14. 


General physical health-'' 


4 



Percents are based on lEPs that contained level-of-f unctioning informa- 
tion--see Figure 6.1. 

For purposes of this table, general physical health was removed as a 
separate category from the "other" category. About 4.4 percent of the lEPs 
had a statement of present level of functioning in this area, 
c/ 

- Includes the combined areas of science, social science, general academic, 
and other academic. 
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the availability of testing instruments. For example, many more standard 
testing instruments are available in reading and mathematics than in the area 
of social adaptation, so it is much easier to provide supporting data in 
reading and mathematics. 

These findings can be viewed from another perspective. That is, they 
show that, while not required, many lEPs contained supporting information 
about level of functioning in the different academic and functional areas. 
This is perhaps one indicator of an attempt to comply with the spirit of the 
law. 



III. ACADEMIC AND FUNCTIONAL AREAS IN WHICH EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAMMING WAS INDICATED BY AT LEAST ONE GOAL STATEMENT 



Since goal statements are indicators of the types of educational program- 
ming that a student is expected to receive in a particular academic or func- 
tional area, lEPs were examined to determine the extent to which goal state- 
ments were listed in the various academic and functional areas. This section 
reports on the proportion of lEPs that contained at least one goal statement 
in various academic or functional areas. 



A. Basic Survey Population 

Figure 6.2 shows the percent of students who received educational pro- 
grananing in various academic and functional areas, as reflected by the exist- 
ence of at least one goal statement. About 60 percent of the students had 
educati9nal programming in reading or oral or written English, followed by 43 
percent in mathematics, 32 percent in other academics, 28 percent in speech, 
and 21 percent in social adaptation. No more than 12 percent of the students 
had programming in any one of the remaining 8 areas. (See row totals of 
Table F.6, Appendix F.) 




B. Variation by Type of School 

When lEPs of students enrolled in regular and special schools were com- 
pared, significant differences were noted in the percents of students with 
educational programming in all but two (emotional and visual acuity) of the 13 
academic or functional areas. The 11 areas in which differences were noted 
are listed in Table 6.4. (See Appendix F, Table F.6.) 
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Figure 6.2. Percent of lEPs Containing at Least one Goal, by Functional Area. 



Table 6.4 



lEPs WITH AT LEAST ONE GOAL STATEMENT: A COMPARISON BETWEEN STUDENTS IN 
REGULAR AND SPECIAL SCHOOLS, BY ACADEMIC AND FUNCTIONAL AREAS 
(In percents, based on estimated column totals) 



Academic or 
Functional Area 


Regular 

Cphnn 1 

Students 


Special 
oCuooi 
Students 


Column 
Column 


(3)- 
(2) 


1. 


Social adaptation 


20 


45 


25 




2. 


Self-help skills 


3 


26 


23 




3. 


Motor skills 


11 


32 


21 




4. 


Vocational/prevocational 


7 


26 


19 




5- 


Mathematics 




58 


16 




6. 


Physical education 


3 


18 


15 




7. 
8. 


a/ 

Other academic- 
Other^/ 


32 
2 


44 
14 


12 
12 




9. 


Reading or oral or written 
English 


60 


69 


9 




10. 


Hearing 


8 


2* 


-6 




11. 


Speech 


28 


20 


-8 





Cell has a sample size of less than 25. 



Includes the combined academic areas of science, social science, general 
academic, and other academic, 
b/ T 1 J 

Includes functional areas such as general physical health and kinesthetic 
or perceptual skills. 
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As shown in Table 6.4, a larger percent of regular school students had 
educational programming in speech and hearing, and a larger percent of special 
school students had programming in the remaining nine areas. 



IV. ACADEMIC AND FUNCTIONAL AREAS IN WHICH EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAMMING WAS INDICATED BY AT LEAST ONE SHORT-TERM OBJECTIVE 

Short-term objectives, like goals, also serve as indicators of the kinds 
of educational programming a student is to receive. Theoretically, they are 
more specific than goals, and frequently a series of short-term objectives 
represents how a goal is to be achieved. lEPs were examined to determine how 
many of them contained at least one short-term objective in the various aca- 
demic and functional areas. The lEPs also were examined to determine the 
average number of objectives per lEP for the different functional areas. 

A. Basic Survey Population 

Figure 6.3 displays the percents of lEPs which contain at least one 
shorfterm objective in the 13 different functional areas. (See row totals of 
Table F.?, Appendix F.) A comparison of Figures 6.3 and 6.2 shows that the 
distributions of goals and objectives over functional areas are identical (the 
very minor differences are probably a result of sampling error). This "good 
fit" between the two distributions suggests that preparers of lEPs were con- 
sistent in specifying at least one objective in those academic or functional 
areas for which a goal was stated. 

Figure 6.3 shows that reading (or oral or written English) was the pre- 
dominant area in which special education services were provided. Sixty- two 
percent of the lEPs contained at least one short-term objective in this area. 
The next highest area was in mathematics, with 46 percent of the lEPs contain- 
ing at least one short-term objective in this area. The third highest area 
was "other academic," which includes such general academic areas as science 
and social science. Thirty-one percent of the lEPs contained short-term 
objectives in this area. 

The least amount of special education service was indicated in the emo- 
tional area. Only 0.3 percent of the lEPs contained short-term objectives in 
this area. (This may be due to the nature of the area. It does not lend 
itself to short-term objective statements.) The second lowest area was 
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gure 6.3. Percent of lEPs Containing at Least one Short-Term Objective, by Functional Area. 



physical education; only four percent of the lEPs included objectives in this 
area. Self-help skills and visual acuity were next lowest with five and six 
percent, respectively. 

The other indicators of education programming , the mean numbers of short* 
tens objectives per lEP in the different functional or academic areas for 
which at least one objective was stated, are presented in Table 6*5. (See 
Table F.S, Appendix F.) As noted in Table 6*5, each of the 13 academic/ 
functional areas had an average of at least three objectives on the lEPs for 
which at least one objective was stated* The areas that averaged the most 
objectives per lEP were reading/English (16.5), mathematics (10.3), and voca- 
tional/prevocational (10.0) • 

B. Variation by Subpopulation 

Academic and fiinctional areas in which specific education services were 
provided (as indicated by the specification of at least one objective) were 
examined by both the age of handicapped students and the type of school in 
which they were enrolled. Comparisons of the average number of objectives 
were not made. 

1. Age Levels 



objective in various academic or functional areas are presented in Table 6.6. 
(See Table F.9, Appendix F for standard errors.) The findings in Table 6.6 
show certain differences across age groupings in expected directions. For 
example, the percent of lEPs with at least one objective in reading was only 
36 percent for the 3-5-year-old group. It was 59 percent for the 6-12 year 
olds, 73 percent for the 13-15 year olds, and 70 percent for the 16-21-year- 
old group. Handicapped children who were in the 3-5-year-old group were less 
likely to receive instruction in the area of reading than were older handi- 
capped students. This same trend was true for mathematics and the vocational/ 
prevocational area. 

On the other hand, the 3-5-year age group were more likely to receive 
other kinds of services. For example, 59 percent of the lEPs for the 3-5- 
year-old group had at least one objective in the area of speech. The corre- 
sponding percents for the 6-12 year olds, the 13-15 year olds, and the 16-21 
year olds were 36 percent, 10 percent, and 10 percent, respectively, indicat- 
ing that the recognized need for services in speech declined as children got 



Comparisons of the percent of lEPs that had at least one short-term 
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Table 6.5 



AVERAGE NUMBER OF OBJECTIVES PER lEP, 
BY ACADEMIC AND FUNCTIONAL AREAS 







Academic or Functional Are/-. 


Mean Number . 
Of Objectives- 




1. 


Readlne or oral or written Enslish 


16,54 


2. 


Ma t^h^ma tics 


10,25 


3. 


Vocational/prevocational 


10,01 


4. 


Speech 


8,40 


5. 
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7,45 
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Self-help skills 


7,28 
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5,33 
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Hearing 
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13. 


Emotional 


3-52* 





y 

cl 



Cell has a sample size of less than 25. 

Mean for each area is based on those lEPs that have at least 
one objective for the area. 

Includes the combined academic areas of science, social science, 
general academic, and other academic. 

Includes functional areas such as general physical health and 
kinesthetic or perceptual skills. 
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Table 6.6 



lEPs WITH AT LEAST ONE OBJECTIVE: A COMPARISON BETWEEN 
STUDENT AGE LEVELS, BY ACADEMIC AND FUNCTIONAL AREAS 









Percent lEPs by Age Levels 
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older. A similar trend was observed for motor skills, in that 38 percent of 
lEPs for the 3-5-year-old group contained at least one objective in motor 
skills, as compared to only 14 percent for those 6-12 years old, 11 percent 
for those 13-15 years old, and 7 percent for the 16-21-year-old group. Again, 
this is an expected trend, shoving that special assistance in actor skills was 
provided with such greater frequency to ^he youngest age group, with marked 
decline with increase in age of handicapped students. 

2. Regular and Special Schools 

Significant differences were noted between the lEPs of regular and 
special school students in all but 4 of the 13 academic or functional areas in 
which objectives were specified; i.e., reading, emotional, speech, and visual 
acuity (though not significant, the difference in the speech area was large 
enough to be suggestive of a true difference). 

For eight of the nine areas in which significant differences were noted, 
students in special schools had the higher proportion of lEPs containing at 
least one short-term objective per functional area. (The single exception was 
in the area of hearing, where eight percent of the regular school lEPs had at 
least one objective as compared to four percent of the special school lEPs.) 
Thirty-seven percent of special school lEPs had objectives in social adapta- 
tion, as compared to 17 percent of the lEPs from regular schools. Similarly, 
19 percent of the speciitl school lEPs contained objectives in physical educa- 
tion, couparsd to 3 percent oi Vusise from regular schools « This same rela- 
tionship existed for motor skills ^ self-help skiMs, and the vorational/pre- 
vocational area. (See Table F.7, Appendix F.) 

If it can be assumed that students placed in special schools need more 
special educational services, then the survey demonstrates that they are 
receiving them in most functional areas. 

V. RELATED SERVICES 

This section presents the results of the survey as they relate to the 
provision of related services to handicapped students. For purposes of this 
discission, relattd services include audiology, counseling, medical ^^^^vices, 
occupatioaal therapy, parent counseling and training, physical therapy, ps^y* 
chological services, recreation, social work services, transportation, and 
other. 
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A. Basic Survey Population 

Thirteen percent of the lEPs indicated one or more services, and ten 
percent listed just one related service. Two percent of the lEPs specified 
two related services, a little less than one percent indicated a need for 
three related services, and four or more related services were noted only in 
0.2 percent of the lEPs. (See row totals in Table F.IO, Appendix F.) 

The most frequently listed related service was transportation, with six 
percent of all lEPs listing this service. The next highest was medical services 

eye exams, physical exams, medication, and nursing care), which was 
indicated on four percent of the lEPs. Another four percent of lEPs listed 
other related services, e.g., tutoring, dental services, and vocational reha- 
bilitation services. Counseling was indicated in two percent of the lEPs , 
while occupational therapy and psychological services each were noted on one 
percent of the lEPs. (These percents total more than 13 percent, the percent 
of students with lEPs that specified related services, because multiple services 
were specified on some lEPs ; see row totals of Table F.IO, Appendix F.) 

B. Variation by Subpopulation 

A significantly larger percent of the lEPs for special school students 
specified the provision of one or more related services than did the lEPs of 
students in regular schools (23 percent versus 12 percent). Not surprisingly, 
more of the special school lEPs specified more than one related service. (See 
Table F.IO, Appendix F.) 

The above differences between regular and special schools can be accounted 
for by the types of services offered. Special schools more often specified 
transportation as a related service than did regular schools (14 percent 
versus 5 percent). In both types of settings, however, transportation was the 
related service most often specified. Significant differences also were noted 
for two other related services--occupational therapy and physical therapy. 
Each of these services was indicated in about four percent of the lEPs of 
special school students, as compared to about one percent each for regular 
school students. (See Table F.ll, Appendix F, for complete results; note that 
small saaiple sizes resulted in relatively large standard errors for some of 
the measures . ) 
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VI. SUMMARY 



The types of special education and related services that were contained 
ia lEPs were examined in this chapter. Special education services were defined 
to include both assessment and educational programming. Assessment services 
were indicated through statements about level of functioning, including both 
strengths and weaknesses. Educational programming was indicated through goals 
and short-term objectives. Thirteen academic and functional areas were defined 
for the purpose of describing these services. 

The largest proportion of lEPs contained information about present level 
of functioning in academic areas--65 percent of lEPs contained statements 
about students* ability in reading or oral or written English, 53 percent in 
mathematics y and 40 percent in other academic. Social adaptation and speech 
were next, with about one-third of all lEPs containing information about 
present level of functioning in each of these areas. Each of the other eight 
academic/functional areas had level-of-functioning information indicated on 
some proportion of the lEPs , but in no area was such information found on more 
than 25 percent of the documents. A larger proportion of lEPs for students in 
special schools contained level-of-functioning information in six of the seven 
academic/functional areas for which there were significant differences between 
regular and special schools. 

Statements about functioning level were analyzed to determine the extent 
to which they included statements about need and statements about strengths. 
While need statements appeared with greater frequency in most of the functional 
areas, strengths were listed with considerable frequency. In general, the 
lEPs of students in special schools more frequently contained statements about 
both needs and strengths. 

The extent to which lEPs contained supporting data for statements about 
present level of functioning also was explored. Supporting data for each of 
the areas of reading/English and mathematics were found in about 60 percent of 
the lEPs that contained present-level-of-functioning statements. The next 
highest area was that of speech (slightly less than one-third of the lEPs that 
had statements about the student's present level of functioning also had 
supporting data). Fewer than 20 percent of the lEPs with level-of-functioning 
statements in 9 of the other 11 functional areas contained supporting data. 
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When goal statements were used as indicators that special education 
services would be provided, the results were similar to those found in present- 
level-of-f auctioning data. The largest proportion of lEPs (60 percent) con- 
tained at least one goal in the area of reading/English. Next was mathematics, 
with 43 percent, followed by other academic (32 percent) and speech (28 per- 
cent). In none of the remaining seven areas did more than 12 percent of the 
lEPs contain a goal statement. When comparisons were made between the lEPs of 
students in regular and special schools, larger percents of the regular school 
lEPs had goal statements in speech and hearing; larger percents of special 
school lEPs had goal statements in the other nine areas for which significant 
differences were noted. 

Short-term objectives, like goals, also were considered as indicators of 
special education programming. The pattern of short-term objectives contained 
in lEPs for the different academic and functional areas was basically identical 
to that for goals. Variation by school type with respect to the percent of 
lEPs with at least one short-term objective per functional area was similar to 
that for goals. Two trends were noted for age levels: (a) an upward trend in 
the academic areas, i.e., greater percents of lEPs of older students had at 
least one objective listed in academic areas; and (b) a downward trend in the 
functional areas of motor skills and speech, i.e., the higher the age level, 
the lower the percent of lEPs with at least one objective in those areas. 

The average number of objectives per lEP for the different academic and 
functional areas also was examined. Reading, mathematics, and vocational/ 
prevocational were the areas that had the highest average number of objectives. 
Reading had an average of 16.5 objectives; mathematics and vocational/prevoca- 
tional had an average of about 10 objectives each. The average number of 
objectives for the remaining areas ranged from 3.5 to 8.4. 

Only 13 percent of the lEPs indicated the provision of related services. 
Ten percent of the lEPs indicated one related service, two percent indicated 
two related services, and about one percent indicated three or more related 
services. The most frequently listed related service was transportation (six 
percent). The next highest was medical services (four percent). 

A comparison between regular and special schools showed that related 
services were more frequently noted on lEPs developed in special schools. 
Also, multiple related services were specified more on the lEPs of special 
school students. These findings were in expected directions. 



Chapter 7 

How Informative and Internally Consistent Are lEPs? 



Since extensive data already have been presented in Chapter 4 regarding 
the extent to which both mandated and noomandated information are contained in 
I£Ps» the reader is referred to that chapter for a detailed discussion of the 
informativeness of lEPs. While informativeness of lEPs is discussed in this 
present chapter, the primary focus is on internal consistency. 

Section I of this chapter discusses the internal consistency of lEPs as 
determined by the relationship between statements of need, goals, and objec* 
tives. Section II references an exploratory study which was xindertaken to 
categorize lEPs by degree of informativeness and internal consistency. Sec- 
tion III presents a brief summary of the findings discussed in the chapter* 

I- RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN STATEMENTS OF NEED, GOALS, AND OBJECTIVES 

Educational programming, which was specified primarily through the goal 
statements and short-term objectives listed in the lEPs, should be based on 
the student's present level of functioning, (As reported in Chapter 3 of 
Volume IV, Level 2 of the Retrospective Longitudinal Substudy provided strong 
evidence that the lEP was a good indicator of the services actually received 
by students,) Thus, the relationship between need statements, goals, and 
short-term objectives provides an indication of the student's special educa- 
tion needs and what is being done about them through educational programming, 
A clear statement of need related to a goal, and goals that are in turn 
related to a group of short-term objectives, provides a reasonable guide to a 
student's lEP, An lEP which includes these three key types of statements 
likely communicates the student's needs and planned services to all parties 
involved in the provision of services to the student. Also, the relationship 
between these three key types of statements is an excellent indicator of the 
internal consistency of the lEP, 

There should be a consistent relationship between need statements, goals, 
and objectives. That is, if a need is stated, the lEP also should contain at 
least one related goal and at least one objective indicating how that goal is 
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to be achieved. Alternatively, each stated goal should be accompanied by need 
statements and objectives. The sane principle applies to short-term objectives. 
Ten of the 13 academic and functional areas (see Chapter 6) were selected for 
study* The **other academic** and the "other'* areas were excluded because their 
imprecise definition precluded linking needs, goals » and objectives to specific 
academic areas; e.g., a linking of needs, goals, and objectives to the "other 
academic** area could be misleading since the need night be in science while 
the goals or objectives might apply to social studies. The emotional area was 
excluded because the number of lEPs containing needs, goals, and/or objectives 
in that area was so small that findings could be spurious. 

Given that an lEP had a need, a goal, or an objective in an academic or 
functional area^ the percent of lEPs with each of the seven possible combina* 
tions of these three items was computed. The seven combinations are: (a) a 
need, a goal, and an objective; (b) only a need and a goal; (c) only a need 
and an objective; (d) only a need; (e) only a goal and an objective; (f) only 
a goal; and (g) only an objective. 

Table 7.1 lists the selected academic/ functional areas and displays the 
percentages of lEPs containing various combinations of need statements, goals, 
and objectives. The percentages for each functional or academic area listed 
in this table are based on the total number of lEPs that contained either a 
need statement > a goal, an objective, or some combination thereof, for the 
area. (See Table G.l, Appendix G.) 

Good special education practice would be represented in this table if all 
figures in the extreme left column, labeled "Needs, Goals, and Objectives," 
were 100 percent. However, the highest percent in this column is only 61 
percent, the percent of lEPs that contained statements of needs, goals, and 
objectives in the area of reading or oral or written English. Only two other 
areas were internally consistent (or complete) in about 50 percent of the lEPs 
for which they were applicable^^speech (52 percent) and mathematics (48 per- 
cent). The lowest percent was in physical education (9 percent). 

The next column to the right (Needs and Goals Only) shows the percent of 
lEPs that contained statements of need and goals, but did not contain objec- 
tives. This combination occurred most frequently in social adaptation (10 
percent) . 

The third column in Table 7.1 (Needs and Objectives Only) presents the 
proportion of lEPs in each functional area that contained statements of need 
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Table 7.1 



PERCENT OF lEPs CONTAINING VARIOUS COMBINATIONS OF NEED 
STATEMENTS, GOALS, AND OBJECTIVES IN SELECTED FUNCTIONAL AREAS 





Combinations-^ 




Acidenic or 
Functional Area 


Needs, 

Goals.. And 
Objectives 


Needs 
and 

Clnu 1 c 

Only 


Needs and 
Only 
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UDJ CCCXVCS 

Only 


Goals 
Only 


UDjecc ives 
Only 


Total 


Reading or Oral or 
written English 


61 
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100^/ 
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Social adaptation 
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Self-help skills 
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100 


Hotor skills 
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5 
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100 


Speech 
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12 
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6 


100 


Visual acuity 


17 
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4* 


45 


12 


8 


8 


100^/ 


Hearing 


17 


8* 


7 


37 


9 


8 


13 


100^/ 


Vocational/ 
prevocational 


14 


3* 


2* 


14 


39 


IS 


14 


100b/ 



a/ 



Cell has an estiaated sample size less than 25. 



Percents for each acadeaic/functional area are based on the number of lEPs with at least one of the 
three information items in that area (i.e., a need, goal, or objective). 

Detail does not add to total because of rounding. 
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and short* teni objectives » but no go^tls* The percents shown in this column 
are lov» i*e*» less than 10 percent* 

The findings presented in the fourth column (Needs Only) reflect the 
percents of lEPs that contained only need statements. The percent of lEPs 
that contained need statements » but no goals or objectives , is rather high in 
most of the functional areas. Tventy*eight percent of the lEPs contained need 
statements only, for self*help skills; 24 percent of the EPs contained need 
statements only, in social adaptation, as did 29 percent in motor skills* The 
percents for vision and hearing were 45 percent and 37 percent respectively; 
however, these latter two functional areas may operate somewhat differently 
than the other areas. While vision and hearing deficits may be indcated on 
lEPS) it may not always be appropriate to link educational goals and. objec* 
tives to the deficit. Including a statement about the deficit provides infor* 
mation indicating that special arrangements may be in order, but may not show 
up as goals and objectives in vision or hearing. Rather, they may show up in 
an academic area, like speech, or for that matter, in any area wherein the 
student needs special help as a result of the deficit. 

The remaining three columns in Table 7.1 present findings pertinent to 
academic and functional areas for which lEPs contained goals and/or objectives 
without an indication of need. These results show that the pattern of not 
linking goals and objectives generally holds in those lEPs that did not contain 
information denoting a need or weakness. The **best** case for this group is to 
have both a goal and objective in the same area. This best case occurred most 
often in the area of vocational/prevocational where 39 percent of the lEPs 
that had at least one need, goal, or objective in this area had a goal(s) and 
objective(s) , but no indication of need. Note also that, in this area 15 
percent of the lEPs had goals only and 14 percent had objectives only. 

The frequency with which lEPs were found to lack internal consistency 
between needs statements, goals, and objectives was unexpected. As stated in 
a recent BEH Policy Paper on lEPs: 

There should be a direct, identifiable link between the 
present levels of educational performance and other 
components of the lEP. Thus, if the statement describes a 
problem with the child's reading level and points to a 
deficiency in a specific reading skill, these problems 
should be addressed under both (a) goals and objectives, 
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and (b) specific special education and related services tc 
be provided to the child* ^ 

However^ on the positive side 71 percent (with a standard error of 2.5) of the 
lEPs included at least one incident of a goal stateiaent that related to a 
short*ter« objective that related to an area of indicated need. Given that 
only 90 percent of the lEPs included any statement of present level of perfor* 
Mnce (see Chapter 4), alnost 80 percent of the lEPs that contained pr<!sent* 
level*of*perforaance information were informative and internally consistent to 
the extent that for at least one of the areas of indicated need, both an 
annual goal and a short*term objective were included. 

II. ADDITIONAL INFORMATION RELATED TO THE INFORMATIVENESS 
AND INTERNAL CONSISTENCY OF lEPs 

While other chapters in this volume present findings regarding discrete 
portions of lEPs and discrete factors regarding lEPs, no particular attempt 
has been made to provide a global view of the documents. In an attempt to 
provide such a view» an exploratory investigation was conducted to categorize 
lEPs according to the degree of informativeness anc^ internal consistency. The 
methodology and findings of this investigation are presented in detail in 
Appendix G. The investigation findings strongly support the findings reported 
in Section I above. 

III. SUMMARY 

The relationship between statements of need, goals, and objectives was 
studied for 10 of the 13 academic and functional areas. It was found that 
many lEPs lacked informativeness and internal consistency in that the need 
statements they contained were not accompanied by associated goal statements 
and short-term objectives. Although about 71 percent of the lEPs included at 
least one incident of a goal statement that related to a short*term objective 
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Washington^ D.C.: Bureau of Education for the Handicapped (USOE> HEW), 
May 23, 1980. 
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that related to an area of indicated need, many lEPs did not have goal state- 
ments and objectives specified for identified needs in specific academic and 
functional areas. The academic area of reading/English most often contained 
all three stateoients; i.e., about 61 percent of the lEPs that had one of the 
infonaation items in this area had all three. Speech and mathematics were the 
only other two areas that were complete and internally consistent in about 
one*half of the lEPs for which they were applicable. No one of the other six 
areas was "complete'* in more than about 25 percent of the applicable lEPs. 

In several academic and functional areas, relatively large percentages of 
lEPs contained need statements without related goals or objectives . These 
percentSy which ranged over academic/ functional areas from a low of 10 to a 
high of 45, were mostly in the 15*30 range. Also, many lEPs contained goal 
statements without related statements of need and/or objectives, and many 
contained objectives without one or both of the other two components. lEPs 
that contained needs only^ or goals only, or objectives only, must be con- 
sidered to be lacking in informativeness and internal consistency. 
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In What Service Settings, and for What Proportion of the 
Academic Week, Do Handicapped Students Receive 
Special Education Services? 

This chapter provides information regarding the types of settings in 
which special education services were provided to handicapped students. It 
also provides information about the average number of hours per week handi* 
capped students spent in various settings* As such, it focuses on Basic 
Survey Question VII: In what service settings, and for what proportion of the 
academic week, do students receive the special educational services specified 
in lEPs? 

Educational settings were grouped as follows: (a) within school and 
out-of-school settings, including regular classroom, resource room, self-con- 
tained classroom, and homebound or hospital programs; and (b) settings, other 
than the student's primary school, attended on a pullout basis. (The propor- 
tion of students served through intermediate districts or cooperative service 
arrangements with other districts was discussed in Chapter 2, Section III.C.) 
The type of setting also was contrasted with selected student, school, and 
district characteristics » 

Findings regarding the above are presented in three sections. Section I 
discusses the proportion of students served in the first group of settings 
(within school and out-of-school settings). Section II focuses on the time 
(number of hours per week) that students were served in this group of settings; 
and Section III discusses the proportion of students served at other schools 
on a pullout basis. Since students enrolled in special education schools 
are, by definition, served in a special setting, these students are not in- 
cluded in the discussion of within-school and out-of-school programs. They 
are, however, included in Section III, where pullout services are discussed. 
A sumoury of major findings is presented in Section IV. Detailed descriptive 
statistics and associated standard errors for the results presented in this 
chapter are included in Appendix H. 

Information about student placement in particular educational settings 
was obtained from teachers most knowledgeable about the students* special 
education programs. It should be cautioned, however, that there appears to be 
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a major discrepancy between data collected from the teachers most knowledgeable 
about the student's special education programs and data collected £rom lEPs 
regarding special education in the regular classroom. Data from the teachers 
indicated that about one-fourth of the handicapped students received at least 
a portion of their special education in the regular classroom. However, only 
1*3 percent (with a standard error of 0,3) of the lEPs included annual goals 
or short-term objectives intended to be met in the regular classroom. Two 
possibilities exist for this discrepancy. First, a student may have rrteived 
special education in the regular classroom, but this portion of the student's 
special education program was not included in the lEP* Second, and more 
likely, many teachers, when providing pertinent data by completing the Student 
Characteristics Questionnaire, did not clearly distinguish between special 
education and regular education* Since it often is by no means clear when 
"special" education ends and "regular" education begins, many of the teachers 
entered information in the Student Characteristics Questionnaire which indi- 
cated that whatever portion of the week was left beyond the time spent in a 
special setting was spent in the regular classroom receiving special education * 
It is most likely that in the majority of such cases the teacher intended 
merely to indicate that the student spent the balance of the week in the 
regular classroom, not that special education was provided there 

While this probable error .is unfortunate, it still leaves valid the 
information presented regarding the special education placements and amount of 
time spent in special education settings such as resource rooms, self-contained 
special education classes, and miscellaneous settings other than the regular 



^ The major finding of the Level 2 Substudy, discussed in Volume IV, was 
that there was a high level of agreement between the special education programs 
documented in lEPs and the special education actually provided to handicapped 
students. However, the data discrepancy referred to above did not occur with 
the Level 1 Substudy subsample. Only one of the 61 students (1.6 percent) in 
that subsample was reported to be receiving special education in the regular 
classroom. There are several possible reasons for the absence of the discrep- 
ancy in that subsample. First, the Level 1 Substudy data collection was 
accomplished by seniors-level personnel knowledgeable in the area of special 
education. These personnel were more likely to question the teachers regard- 
ing any apparently contradictory data inputs. Second, these personnel spent 
considerably more time (up to three days) in each school district in the 
subsample. Thus, they were able to work more closely with the teachers who 
provided the "setting" information. And third, because of the small sample 
size, teachers could be (and, in several cases, were) recontacted to clarify 
any unclear or apparently contradictory inputs. 
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classrooa; however, it is possible that soaie students in each o£ these settings 
Might also have received some special education in the regular classroom. For 
exaiq^Ie, a placement setting entitled "resource room only** really means "re- 
source rooa and possibly regular classroom*" As discussed in the next para** 
graph, there is evidence that a very snail percentage o£ students received 
special education in the regular classroom in addition to receiving it in one 
of the other settings. As a result, a placement setting with a title that 
indicates receipt of special education services only in that setting (except 
for the "regular classroom only" setting) may not be precisely correct. 

The two additional pertinent facts that are not precisely known are: 
(a) the exact amount of time spent in special education in the regular class- 
room and (b) the exact amount of time spent in the regular classroom regardless 
of the type of education (special or regular) provided. However, reasonable 
estimates of both of the above are available. As noted previously, only 1.3 
percent of the lEPs included goals or objectives to be met in the regular 
classroom. This is a strong indicator that only about 1.3 percent of the 
students received any special education in the regular classroom. The amount 
of time assigned to the regular classroom is estimated in Section II of this 
chapter based on subtracting the amount of time assigned to special settings 
from the amount of time typically spent in school. The balance should repre- 
sent the approximate amount of time assigned to the regular classroom. 

I. PROPORTION OF STUDENTS SERVED IN VARIOUS EDUCATIONAL SETTINGS 

This section includes information about the proportion of students who 
received special education services in different types of within-school and 
out-of-school settings. Data regarding the basic survey population will be 
presented first, followed by variation by selected subpopulations. 

A. Basic Survey Population (Regular Schools Only) 

The basic survey population consisted of those handicapped students who 
either were attending regular schools or were placed in special schools; as 
was noted above, the data about students in special education schools was not 
included in this analysis. The types of educational settings found to be in 
use for handicapped students enrolled in regular schools were the resource 
room, the self-contained classroom> the regular classroom, and others (e.g., 



hospital or hoMbound programs, work study programs, vocational/prevocational 
skill centers, special iihysical education). Students also were found to be 
placed ia various combinations of these settings. 

Figure 8.1 displays the percent of handicapped students attending regular 
&^,hools who received special education services in the four educational settings 
or various combinations of them* (Also see Table H.l.) One percent of the 
students in the basic survey population received all their special education 
services in the regular classroom only. The self-contained classroom was the 
exclusive special education placement option for 22 percent of the students. 
Sixty-two percent of the students received all their special education services 
in a resource room only. Seven percent of the students received special 
education services exclusively in a miscellaneous setting such as a hospital 
or homebound program, a work study program, a vocational/prevocational skills 
center, or special physical education. The remaining eight percent of the 
students received special education services in some combination of the follow- 
ing settings: resource room, self-contained class, regular class, and other. 
These combinations are grouped as a single category in the balance of the 
analyses. 

As is noted in Figure 8.1, and as was discussed previously) combinations 
that purportedly included the regular classroom aee not presented separately 
since the validity of these data is suspect. Also, as discussed above, it is 
possible that a small percent of tht students who are indicated as receiving 
special education services in the ''resource room only,** **self-contained class 
only,** or **other only** might also have received such services in the regular 
classroom. 

The information provided by Figure 8.1 is instructive. The fact that 
only one percent of handicapped students were receiving all of their educa- 
tional program in the regular classroom raises serious questions regarding the 
extent to which all handicapped children were being educated in the least 
restrictive setting. This finding is consistent with a finding cited in the 
introduction to this chapter that 99 percent of all lEPs contained no goals or 
objectives to be carried out in the regular classroom. 

On the other hand, the fact that 62 percent of the students received 
special education services in a resource room only while only 22 percent 
received such services exclusively in a self-contained classroom indicates a 
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Figure 8.1. Percent of Handicapped Students Receiving Special Education 

Services, by Type of Setting (Regular, Self-Contained, Resource, 
and "Other" Settings, or Some Combination). 
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positive shift away from the self-contained class as the exclusive or even 
primary placement option. 

B. Variation by Subpopulation 

The type of educational setting was examined for various subpopulations , 
including the four different age groups, level of severity of handicap, type 
of handicapping condition, and school district per-pupil expenditure. 

1 . Variation by Age 

Figure 8.2 exhibits a comparison between age groups of the percent 
of handicapped students receiving special education services in different 
settings. 

Forty percent of the 3-5 year old group received special education ser- 
vices in resource rooms only, while 67 percent of the 6-12 year olds, 55 
percent of the 13-15 year olds, and 49 percent of the 16-21 year age group 
were assigned to this setting. Except for the difference between the 3-5 and 
6-12 year olds, these proportions are not sufficiently different to be consid- 
ered statistically significant. 

There were no significant differences between the groups with regard to 
the receipt of special education in the other settings. (Also see Table H.l.) 

2. Variation by Level of Severity 

A comparison of the percent of students receiving special education 
services in different educational settings, by severity level of students' 
handicap(s), is presented in Figure 8.3.^ (See Table H.2 for complete statis- 
tics.) There were no differences between the three groups with regard to the 
percent of students who received special education services in the regular 
classroom. 

Sixty-two percent of those students classified as mildly handicapped 
received all of their special education services in a resource room. The 
percentages for students with moderate and severe handicaps were 65 and 51 
percent, respectively. The difference between these latter two groups is 
statisticaly significant. 



Data regarding the nature and level of severity of each student's handi- 
cap were obtained directly from the teacher most knowledgeable about the 
student's lEP. These teachers were asked to identify the nature of the stu- 
dent's handicap and to indicate whether the handicap was mild, moderate, or 
severe. As such, these data are highly subjective and might be based on each 
teacher's own frame of reference, particularly with regard to severity level. 
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Figure 8.2. Percent of Handicapped Students Receiving Special Education 
Services in Different Settings, by Age Groups. 
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Figure 8.3. Percent of Handicapped Students Receiving Special Education 
Services in Different Settings, by Level of Severity. 
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There were no significant differences between the three groups with 
regard to receiving all of their special education services in self*contained 
classrooms. These findings are somewhat surprising in that one would expect a 
relatively lower proportion (as compared to the proportion of moderately and 
severely handicapped) of mildly handicapped students in self-contained class- 
rooms and a relatively higher proportion in resource rooms. 

3- Variation by Handicapping Condition 

Figure 8.4 shows a comparison of the percent of students who received 
special education services in different educational settings by four selected 
handicapping conditions: mental retardation, learning disabled, speech im- 
paired, and multi-handicapped. These conditions were selected because they 
occurred with high frequency. (See Table H.3 for complete statistics^) As 
indicated in Figure 8.4, a very small percent of these students received 
special education services exclusively in regular classrooms. 

For those receiving special education services in resource rooms only, 
the proportions were quite different. Thirty-five percent of those with 
mental retardation, 77 percent of those with learning disabilities, 89 percent 
of those with speech problems, and 38 percent of the multi-handicapped received 
their special education services in this setting only. Although differences 
between the mentally retarded and multi-handicapped groups are not significant, 
the other comparisons between the four groups are statistically significant. 

The findings for self-contained classrooms only by handicapping condition 
were that 47 percent of the students who were mentally retarded received 
special education services in this setting; as did 12 percent of the learning 
disabled students and 5 percent of those needing speech therapy. About one- 
third (32 percent) of the multi-handicapped students were served in self- 
contained classrooms only. Differences between these groups are statistically 
significant. 

No significant differences were noted in placement in "other" settings. 
However, considerable differences were noted in the percentage of placements 
in combinations of resource room, self-contained class, and other settings. 
Ten percent of the mentally retarded received services in a combination of 
such settings. Five percent of the learning disabled and two percent of the 
students with speech problems were placed in two or more of such settings. 
Twenty-three percent of the multi-handicapped were served in combinations of 
settings, about half of these being the combination of a resource room and a 
self-contained class. 
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Figure 8.4. Percent of Handicapped Students Receiving Special Education 

Services in Different Settings, by Selected Handicapping Conditions. 
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4. Variation by Per-Pupil Expenditure 

The percent of handicapped students receiving special education 
services in different settings was broken down by the per-pupil expenditure of 
school districts. The objective was to determine whether or not amount of 
school resources was related to type of setting used. It might be expected 
that school districts with high per-pupil expenditure would have more alterna- 
tive services than those with low per-pupil expenditure - 

Figure 8-5 displays the percent of handicapped students who received 
special education services in different settings by per-pupil expenditure. 
(Also see Table H.4.) Less than one percent of handicapped students in school 
districts with either low or medium per-pupil expenditure received their 
special education services in the regular classroom only. The regular class- 
room only was reported to be used for three percent of the students enrolled 
in districts with high per-pupil expenditure- Differences between these 
percents are not statistically significant. 

There was some variation in the proportions of students that were reported 
to be receiving services in a combination of settings. Eleven percent of 
students in districts with high per-pupil expenditures were reported to be 
receiving services in a combination, while 8 percent of those in the medium 
per-pupil expenditure category and 6 percent of those in the low category, 
were so reported. If it can be inferred that placement in a combination of 
settings reflects the existence and use of multiple placement options, these 
findings suggest that districts with higher per-pupil expenditures tend to 
have more placement options than do districts with lower per-pupil expenditures. 

Significant differences were found between district per-pupil-expenditure 
categories in the percents of students who received all of their special 
education services in either the resource room or in the self-contained class- 
room* Figure 8.5 shows that 73 percent of students in low per-pupil expendi- 
ture schools were served in resource rooms only, but only 48 percent of those 
in high expenditure schools were placed there. Also, only 17 percent of 
students from low expenditure schools were served only in self-contained 
classrooms, but 32 percent of those from high expenditure schools were so 
placed. 

These findings provide no evidence to either support or refute the expec- 
tation of a direct relationship between district per-pupil expenditure level 
and range of alternative services offered. Apparently factors other than 
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Figure 8.5 • Percent of Handicapped Students Receiving Special Education 
Services in Different Settings, by Per-Pupil Expenditure. 
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per-pupil expenditure affect the range of services and use of placement 
options. 



II • HOURS OF SPECIAL EDUCATION PER WEEK 

This section presents information about the average number of hours of 
special education received per week by students in regular schools. Results 
are provided for the two priaary special education settings, resource room and 
self-contained classroom, and for a combination of all settings excluding the 
regular classroom. Results are presented for regular school students in both 
the Basic Survey population and the selected subpopulations used in Section I. 

A. Basic Survey Population 

Students who received any part of their special education in resource 
rooms averaged about five hours per week in that setting. Students who re- 
ceived any part of their special education in self-contained classrooms spent, 
on the average, 20 hours per week in that setting. 

As shows in Figure 8.6, students who received any part of their special 
education in any setting or combination of settings other than the regular 
classroom, spent, on the average, ten hours per week in such settings. From 
this it can be estimated, on the basis of a thirty-hour school week, that 
handicapped students spent an average of 20 hours per week in the regular 
classroom. This likely represents an upper limit since, for some schools and 
age groups (i.e., the 3-5 age group), the school week may be less than 30 
hours. (See Table H.5 for complete statistics.) 

B. Variation by Subpopulation 
1. Variation by Age Groups 

Figure 8.6 also shows the variation in average number of hours of 
special education instruction per week by the four different age groups. 
Students in the youngest age group received one hour of special education 
instruction per week in the resource room, while students in older groups 
received between five and eight hours of instruction- The self-contained 
classroom shows some difference between the age groups. Students aged 6-12 
received almost 24 hours of special education instruction per week, students 
in the older age groups received 17 to 18 hours of such instruction, and 
students aged 3-5 received 11 hours • (See Table H-5 for complete statistics.) 
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Figure 8.6. Mean Number of Instructional Hours in Special Education Received 
per Week by Students in Resource Rooms, Self-Contained Classrooms, 
and a Combination of All Special Settings, by Age Groups. 
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2. Variation by Haadicapping Condition 

The average number of instructional hours that students received 
special education also was broken down by handicapping condition. (See Table 
H.6 for complete statistics.) Certain differences were observed. Except as 
noted below, these differences were within an expected range. 

Students classified as mentally retarded received about 12 hours of 
special education per week in the resource room, while learning disabled 
students received only about six hours. This six hours appears quite low 
since the resource room generally is the preferred setting for these students. 
Students with speech impairments spent a little more than one hour per week in 
resource rooms. 

Mentally retarded students received just over 23 hours of special educa- 
tion per week in self-contained classrooms. Learning disabled students who 
were placed in self-contained classrooms received almost 19 hours of special 
education there per week. 

Mentally retarded students spent just over 20 hours per week receiving 
special education in some setting or combination of settings other than the 
regular classroom. Learning disabled students received a little more than 
eight hours of special education per week in some other setting or combination 
of settings. 

3. Variation by Severity of Handicap 

The average number of instructional hours received by students in 
the various settings was analyzed by severity of handicap. (See Table H.7 for 
complete statistics.) No statistically significant differences were noted. 

4. Variation by School District Per-Pupil Expenditure 

The average number of instructional hours in special education by 
students was analysed by average annual per-pupil expenditure of the school 
district. (See Table H.8 for complete statistics.) No statistically signifi- . 
cant differences were noted between district classifications in the number of 
hours of special education received in resource rooms or in self-contained 
classrooms. However, the average number of hours of special education received 
in a combination of all settings other than the regular classroom was higher 
for high per-pupil expenditure districts (about 12 hours) than for low and 
medium expenditure districts (about 9 hours each). 
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III. PROPORTION OF STUDENTS RECEIVING SPECIAL EDUCATION AT SITES 
OTHER THAN THEIR REGULAR SCHOOL, ON A PUUOUT BASIS 



This section presents infoniation about the proportion of students who 
received part of their special education prograa in sone site other than the 
school in which they were enrolled, on a pullout basis. Unlike the data in 
the two previous sections, these data are presented for the entire Basic 
Survey population rather than for regular schools only. 

A. Basic Survey Population 

Only about two percent of all students in the basic survey population 
were pulled out of their regular school to receive special education services 
elsewhere. The mott frequent type of setting where these services were re* 
ceived was a resource rooM in some other school. (See Table H.9 for complete 
statistics. ) 

B. Variation by Subpopulation 

Since the number of students involved was quite small, data were analysed 
only for the regular school and special school subpopulations * No significant 
differences were noted between the two. (See Table H.9.) 

IV. SUMMARY 

The emphasis in this chapter was on the types of settings in which stu* 
dents received special education services. 

Only about one percent of the students in regular schools received all of 
their special education services in the regular classroom. The greatest 
proportion (62 percent) of students received special education servi'res in the 
resource room only, followed by 22 percent who received such services in a 
self-contained classroom only. Seven percent of the students were served in 
some other setting only, and nine percent were served in any or all combina- 
tions or settings other than the regular classroom. 

Students in the 3-5 year old group received their special education 
services more frequently in self-contained classrooms and less frequently in 
resource rooms than did other age groups. 
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An analysis was conducted of the variation in the types of settings in 
which students with handicaps of different severity levels (nild, moderate, 
severe) received their special education services. (Since estimates of the 
severity of students* handicaps were provided by teachers who night have used 
their own fraae of reference for this purpose, it is possible that the reli* 
ability of these estiSMtes was attenuated.) There was little difference 
between the three groups with regard to the percent of each group that received 
all of their special education services only in regular classroons or only in 
self-contained classrooms. Expected differences were noted between the three 
groups relative to receipt of special education services in resource rooms 
only; i.e., 51 percent of the severely handicapped received all of their 
special education in resource rooms, as compared to 62 and 65 percent of the 
mildly and moderately handicapped, respectively. 

When the type of service setting was compared for selected handicapping 
conditions, it was found that 35 percent of those with mental retardation, 77 
percent of those with learning disabilities, 89 percent of those with speech 
problems, and 38 percent of the multi-handicapped received their special 
education in resource rooms only. Forty-seven percent of those with mental 
retardation, 12 percent of the learning disabled, 5 percent of those with 
speech problems, and 32 percent of the multi-handicapped were served in self- 
contained classrooms only. 

Evidence was not clear as to whether or not use of various types of 
educational settings varied by per-pupil expenditure level. Soue findings 
suggest that school districts with higher levels of per-pupil expenditure 
tended to have a more complete range of placement options. Other findings 
suggest that higher expenditure districts tended to place a greater percentage 
of their hat capped students in self-contained classrooms. It is probable 
that factors . cher than per*pupil expenditure affect the range of special 
education services and use of placement options. 

Handicapped students assigned to resource rooms received about five hours 
of special education per week in this setting. Those ;issigned to self-contained 
classrooms received about 20 hours of special education in self*contained 
classrooms* An analysis of hours of special education for the different age 
groups, for selected handicapping conditions, for severity of handicap « and by 
per-'pupil expenditure levels indicated some differences, but these generally 
were in expected directions. 
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Only about two percent of all students in the Basic Survey population 
received a part of their special education on a pullout basis in some setting 
other than their regular school* Those who were pulled out most frequently 
vent to a resource roosi in other schools* 
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Chapter 9 



Summary , Conclusions » and Imp 1 lea t ions 



This chapter consists of two sections. The first section summarizes the 
major findings of the Basic Survey. The second section lists some conclusions 
and implications of these findings. 



lEPs and related student, school, and school district information were 
collected and analyzed for a national sample of students, ages 3-21, who were 
enrolled in LEA-administered public schools on 1 December 1978. A trained 
survey specialist visited each of the 507 sample schools and: (a) selected a 
sample of five to eight students from each school; (b) photocopied, and deleted 
any personally identifiable information that was contained in, the lEP of each 
selected student; and (c) distributed, collected, and field-edited three 
questionnaires designed to obtain related information about each of the 2,657 
students, 507 schools, and 208 school districts in the sample. Sample students 
were enrolled in schools located in a total of A2 states. 

All collected lEPs and questionnaires were returned to RTI where they 
were entered into a receipt and control system for further processing. The 
properties and contents of each IE? were described at RTI through the appli- 
cation of an IE? Evaluation Checklist, thus generating a set of coded responses 
for each lEP. The coded checklist forms and questionnaire items were edited 
manually, keyed into machine-readable files, machine-edited, weighted properly, 
and formatted for subsequent analyses. 

Analyses of these data indicate that in the 1978-79 school year lEPs were 
developed for most handicapped students, and that most of the lEPs contained 
the majority of required elements. These results suggest that school districts 
had moved quickly towards implementing the lEP provisions of P.L. 9^-1^2. At 
the same time, it is clear that there are a number of areas in which lEPs can 
be improved. These areas, as well as other specific findings, are presented 
below in a brief response to each of the ten research questions posed for the 
Basic Survey. 



I. SUMMARY 
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The descriptive measures used to answer these questions are estimates of 
population parameters that were computed from the weighted sample data. The 
estimated standard errors associated with these population estimates were also 
computed and reported. 

A. What Are the Characteristics of the Students Who Have lEPs and Are 
Enrolled in Public Schools, and of the Schools and School Districts 
in Which They Are Enrolled? 
1. Students 

About three million handicapped students, ages 3-21, were estimated 
to be enrolled and receiving special education services in LEA-administered 
public elementary and secondary schools on 1 December 1978. Approximately 95 
percent of these students had lEPs. The vast majority of these students (85 
percent) received services that were funded at least partially by P.L. 9^-1^2. 

General explanations for the nonavailability of lEPs were obtained for 
approximately one-half of the students for whom lEPs had not been prepared. 
These findings suggest a misunderstanding among some school personnel as to 
the intent of P.L. 9^-1^2 that an lEP be prepared for all handicapped students 
prior to receiving special education and related services, regardless of the 
funding source of such services. That is, some of the students who were 
receiving services were reported as not having lEPs because the services were 
funded by regular Title I and "lEPs were not required.** 

Handicapped students were distributed over the full range of grade level, 
age, race, and sex classifications used in the study. Almost two-thirds of 
all the students were in the 6-12 age range; more males than females were 
handicapped (by a factor of about 1.75); and 75 percent of the students were 
non-Hispanic whites and 19 percent were non-Hispanic blacks. 

Eighty-four percent of the students had single handicaps distributed as 
follows; learning disabled (30 percent); speech impaired (24 percent); men- 
tally retarded (20 percent); other health impaired (4 percent); emotionally 
disturbed (3 percent); deaf and hard of hearing (1 percent); visually handi- 
capped (1 percent); and orthopedically impaired (4 percent). Some differences 
were noted in these patterns of disability for different racial groups; e.g., 
the largest percents of whites and Hispanics were classified as learning 
disabled, whereas the largest percents of blacks and Indians were classified 
as mentally retarded. 



The remaining 16 percent had multiple handicaps, most of which were 
combxnations of two handicaps. About three-fourths of all students with " 
double handicaps had one of the following four combinations: learning dis- 
abled and speech impaired; learning disabled and emotionally disturbed- 
aentally retarded and speech impaired; and mentally retarded and learning 
disabled. ^ 

When students were classified by the severity of their handicaps, the 
approximate percents with mild, moderate, and severe handicaps were 51, 36 
and 13, respectively. ' ' 

2. Schools 

Two percent of the schools that served handicapped students were 
classified as special schools, and four percent of the handicapped students 
With lEPs w.re enrolled in these special schools. Eighty-three percent of all 
schools serving handicapped students were elementary schools; the remaining 17 
percent of the schools were classified as secondary (14 percent) and elemen- 
tary/secondary (3 percent). About one-third of the schools were located in 
rural communities, as compared to 27 percent in small cities, 21 percent in 
urban areas, and 18 percent in suburban areas. 

Looking at the distribution of handicapped students, 83 percent of all 
handicapped students were enrolled in elementary schools, 12 percent were 
enrolled in secondary schools, and 5 percent were enrolled in elementary/ 
secondary schools. Twenty-one percent of the national population of handi- 
capped students were served in rural schools, followed by 22 percent who were 
served in suburban schools. 28 percent in small city schools, and 29 percent 
in urban schools. 

When schools were classified by the percent of their enrolled students 
that were handicapped, about one-third of the regular schools had less than 6 
percent of their enrolled students classified as handicapped, about one third 
had from 6 to 9 percent, and about one-third had 10 percent or more of their 
students so classified. 

3. School Districts 

Seventy-seven percent of the school districts enrolling handicapped 
students were small districts, slightly less than 20 percent were medium-si^ed 
d.str.cts. and 5 percent were large districts. However, oaly about one-fourth 
of all students with lEPs were enrolled in small districts; large and medium- 
sized districts enrolled 47 and 30 percent of the students with lEPs. 
respectively. 



Twenty-fiv. percent of all handicapped students were enrolled in school 
districts with a low annual per-pupil-expenditure level. 44 percent were 
enrolled in districts that had a .ediu. expenditure level, and 31 percent were 
enrolled in districts with a high expenditure level. 

Three-fourths of all districts served so^e of their handicapped students 
through cooperative service arrangements, while 40 percent served all of the.r 
students under such arrangements. Most of the districts (about 80 percent) 
with cooperative arrangements were small districts. Forty percent of all 
districts contracted with private schools or institutions for the provision of 
special services to a portion of their students. Seven percent of the dxs- 
tricts administered special schools (half of these districts were large 
districts) . 

B What Do lEPs Look Like? 

lEPs had an average (mean) length of almost five pages; however, about 
half of all lEPs consisted of less than three and one-half pages. The majorxty 
were handwritten and virtually all were reasonably easy to read. 

lEP formats contained headings for a variety of information areas. Many 
of these headings were related to information which, although not required by 
PL 94-142 was important to understanding the student's special needs, 
interests, and planned program. Headings for the mandated information areas, 
as well as for some of the more important nonmandated areas, were found less 

frequently than expected. 

K r ron-fhirds of the lEPs tended to restrict the number of 
Formats for about two-tniras oi i-ne xi-i. ^ 

annual ,o.U that couia be Ust.a. aad almost .0 p.rc.nt haa a ^""^ 
Uon fo. short-t.« obj.ctiv... M.o, abou. o„.-£.u«h of the lEPs had fo^ats 
that appeared to U»lt parental approval to a portion of th. docun^nt; i.e., 
the parent was requested to sign a document that did not contain goals and/or 
objectives. 

Three percent of the lEPs consisted of multiple documents that were 
either prepared by different teachers or service sources, or prepared as 
separate placement and implementation plans. 



C. What Kinds of Information Do lEPs Contain and How Is This Information 
Presented? 

A little more than one-third of the lEPs contained all of the 11 infor- 
mation items that the Act requires; about three-fourths contained 10 of the 11 
mandated items, and 90 percent contained 7 of the 11 items. 

Virtually all of thi? lEPs contained information about the specific educa- 
tional services to be provided and the projected initiation date and antici- 
pated duration of such services. The specific educational services to be 
provided were stated in, or inferred from, annual goals and/or short-term 
objectives. Information about related services generally was specified in the 
form of a listing of such services. The projected dates for initiation of 
specific services and the anticipated duration of such services usually were 
stated in reasonably precise terms. 

All but a small percentage of the lEPs contained annual goals and/or 
short-term objectives. The mean number of goals listed in lEPs that had at 
least one annual goal was six, while the median was just over three. For 
objectives, the mean was 26 and the median was about 11. The mean number of 
annual goals and short-term objectives in lEPs from special schools were 
higher than the corresponding means for regular schools. A small percent (15) 
of the lEPs contained a prioritized listing of goals instead of a simple 
listing (this additional refinement is not required by the Act). 

About 65 percent of the lEPs contained at least one short-term objective 
that was written in measurable terms, or otherwise included at least minimal 
criteria for evaluating whether the objectives were met. Approximately one- 
third of the objectives listed in an "average'* lEP either were written in 
measurable terms or otherwise included evaluation criteria. 

About 90 percent of the lEPs contained a statement of the present level 
of educational performance in at least one academic or functional area. 
Though not required by the Act, about one-half of these lEPs also contained at 
least some data (e.g. , test scores) to support this information. Present- 
level-of-performance information for each of at least three academic or func- 
tional areas was contained in about half of the lEPs. One-fifth of the lEPs 
included the date of the assessment of present level of performance. 

The two mandated information areas that were included least frequently in 
lEPs were: (1) proposed evaluation criteria; and (2) a statement of the 
extent of participation in the regular education program. Information about 



proposed evaluation procedures, criteria, and schedules (including assurances 
of at least an annual evaluation) generally was not clearly stated, whereas 
statements as to the extent to which students would participate in regular 
education programs (or in special education programs) generally were explicitly 
stated, either as a proportion of time or in minutes, hours, or class periods. 

lEPs also contained considerable nonmandated information , for example : 
basic student descriptors (age, race, sex, grade level, and type of handicap); 
information about the student's assessment, placement, general educational 
background, and proposed program of special services; and some documentation 
of the process whereby the student's lEP was developed, approved, and reviewed. 

In summary, lEPs generally contained the kinds of information that are 
solicited through the headings in the IE? formats. That is, there was a 
strong and direct relationship between the inclusion of a heading in the lEP 
format and the provision of related information. 

D. Who Participates in the Development and Approval of lEPs? 

Based on information gleaned from the lEP documents, a wide range of 
school personnel were involved in the development and approval of lEPs. 
Though it is felt that these data provide a relatively good indicator of the 
types of involved personnel, these findings may not reflect all those who 
actually participated in the development of lEPs since the Act does not require 
that lEPs contain either a listing or signatures of participants. 

Slightly over 90 percent of the lEPs listed at least one participant, and 
slightly over 80 percent contained at least one signature. The average number 
of participants on lEPs that listed at least one participant was 4; a similar 
statistic for signers was 3.6. 

Almost three-fourths of the lEPs listed at least one teacher or therapist 
as a participant and 60 percent were signed by at least one person in this 
category. Administrative personnel were indicated as participants in 60 
percent of the lEPs and as signers in 50 percent. Half the lEPs had a repre- 
sentative from both of these categories (teachers or therapists, and adminis- 
trative personnel) listed as participants, and 40 percent had representatives 
from both groups listed as signers. Ancillary personnel (e.g., school psycho- 
logists, counselors, and social workers) were listed as participants on about 
one-fourth of the lEPs , and as signers on about one-fifth of the documents. 
Parents (guardians/surrogates) were reflected as participants on just under 



two-thirds, and as signers on just over one-half, of the lEPs. Students were 
rarely listed in the lEP as a participant or signer. 

Just over one-third of all lEPs had all three of the mandated categories 
(teachers, LEA administrative representatives, and parents or guardians) 
listed as participants, while a slightly smaller percent had them listed as 
signers. These percents for mandated categories are probably underestimates 
since persons with other specific titles, e.g., counselors, might have served 
on IE? committees as LEA administrative representatives. 

Supplementary information obtained directly from the teachers most knowl- 
edgeable about the development of students* lEPs indicated that about three- 
fourths of the parents/guardians signed or verbally approved the lEP (less 
than one percent refused to approve the document), three-fourths discussed the 
completed lEP with school personnel, just over one-half met with the committee 
to discuss the completed lEP, and almost one-half provided inputs to the 
committee during the development of the lEP. Teachers also- reported that 
slightly over one-third of the handicapped students discussed their lEPs with 
school personnel, and that ten percent provided input during the lEP develop- 
ment process. 

E. What Types of Special Education and Related Services Are Specified 
in lEPs? 

The special education services specified in lEPs were described in terms 
of 13 different academic and functional areas: (1) reading (or oral or written 
English); (2) mathematics; (3) other academic; (4) social adaptation; (5) self- 
help skills; (6) emotional; (7) physical education; (8) motor skills; (9) speec 
(10) visual acuity; (11) hearing; (12) vocational/prevocational ; and (13) other 

Assessment services, as reflected by a statement of present level of 
functioning, were indicated most often in the academic areas--about two-thirds 
of the lEPs indicated assessment services in reading (or oral or written 
language), slightly more than one-half in mathematics, and about 40 percent in 
"other academic'* areas. Social adaptation and speech, the two functional 
areas for which assessment services were most often indicated, each had present 
level-of-functioning statements in about one-third of the lEPs. Level-of- 
functioning information for motor skills was found in a little less than 
one-fourth of the lEPs , while such information for visual acuity and hearing 
each were found in about one-fifth of the lEPs. For none of the remaining 
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five areas (self-help skills, other, vocational/prevocational , physical educa- 
tion, and emotional) was level-of-functioning information found in more than 
ten percent of the lEPs. Although assessment information often was presented 
as statemeats of needs, many of the lEPs also included statements of strengths 

Using statements of goals and/or objectives as indicators of the kinds of 
educational programming a student was to have received, lEPs across the nation 
reflected educational programming in all 13 academic/functional areas. The 
extent to which lEPs contained educational programming in each of these 13 
areas generally followed a pattern similar to that stated above for the pro- 
vision of assessment services, except that the percent of lEPs that indicated 
educational programming was lower in most academic/functional areas than the 
percent for which an assessment service was indicated. Such differences were 
expected because many lEPs contained assessment information that reflected 
only strengths in certain academic/functional areas, thus precluding a need 
foe special educational programming. 

Thirteen percent of the lEPs listed one or more of the following related 
services (services are listed in descending order according to frequency of 
occurrence): transportation; medical services; other; counseling; psychologi- 
cal services; occupational therapy; physical therapy; social work service; 
audiology; parent counseling and training; and recreation. Ten percent of the 
lEPs listed only one related service, two percent listed two related services, 
and the remaining one percent listed three or more related services. 

F. How Informative and Internally Consistent Are lEPs? 

Based on a global view of the lEP document, about 40 percent of the lEPs 
were informative and internally consistent. While 77 percent generally met 
most of the requirements of the Act, only 5 percent of these documents were 
considered to be exceptionally informative and internally consistent. 

The two major shortcomings of lEPs with respect to completeness and 
internal consistency were the failure (1) to include all mandated information 
items, and (2) to specify a direct and identifiable link between areas of need 
and the services to be provided (as reflected by statements of goals and 
objectives ) . 

The first shortcoming was discussed earlier in answer to the study ques- 
tion about the kinds of information contained in lEPs. Regarding the second 
shortcoming, about 71 percent of the lEPs included at least one incident of a 
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goal statement that related to a short-term objective that related to an area 
of indicated need. However, a significant percent of the lEPs either had 
statements of needs in functional/academic areas for which goals and/or objec- 
tives were not included, or they contained goals and/or objectives for areas 
in which a need statement was not included. 

The academic area of reading/English was the area for which lEPs most 
often contained all three statements; i.e., a need, at least one related goal, 
and at least one related objective (61 percent of the lEPs that had at least 
one of the three types of statements in this area had all three). Of the 
other nine areas studied, only speech and mathematics were complete and 
internally consistent in at least one-half of the lEPs for which they were 
listed. None of the remaining areas were complete on more than about one- 
fourth of the applicable lEPs . 

In several academic/functional areas, relatively large percentages of 
lEPs contained need statements without related goals or objectives. These 
percents ranged over academic/functional areas from a low of about 10 to a 
high of about 45 and were mostly in the 15-30 range. Also, many of the lEPs 
contained goal statements without related statements of need and/or objec- 
tives, and many contained objectives without one or both of the other two 
components. lEPs that contained needs only, or goals only, generally can be 
considered extremely incomplete with respect to communicating individual 
education programs. 

G. In What Service Setting, and for What Proportion of the Academic Week, 
Do Students Receive Special Education Services? 

Four percent of the handicapped students with lEPs were enrolled in 
special schools. Of the remaining 96 percent were enrolled in regular schools, 
only about one percent received all of their special education services in the 
regular classroom. The greatest proportion (62 percent) of these "regular 
school" students received their special education services in the resource 
room only, followed by 22 percent who received such services in a self-con- 
tained classroom only. Seven percent of the students were served in some 
"other" setting only (e.g., hospital or homebound program, work study program, 
and special physical education) and 9 percent were served in any or all com- 
bin3.tions of settings other than the regular clasroom. (Because of the way in 
which these data were collected, it is possible that a small percent of students 
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who arc indicated as receiving special education services in the "resource 
roo« only" or "other only" might also have received such services in the 
regular classroom.) 

Handicapped students assigned to resource rooms received about five hours 
of special education per week in this setting. Those assigned to self-con- 
tained classrooms received about 20 hours of special education in that setting. 

Only about two percent of all students in the Basic Survey population 
received a part of their special education on a pullout basis in some, setting 
other than their regular school, 

H. How Do the Types, Service Settings, and Amounts of Special Education 
Services Specified in lEPs Vary by Selected Student and School 
Characteristics? 

1- Types of Special Education and Related Services 

The types of special education and related services indicated in 
lEPs were analyzed separately for students enrolled in regular and special 
schools. Some service-related data also were analyzed separately by age 
levels , 

a . School Type 

When the lEPs of students in regular and special schools were 
analyzed and compared with respect to the information they contained about 
assessment services, special school lEPs more frequently contained statements 
of present-level-of-functioning in various academic/fuattional areas, and they 
more frequently included statements of needs and/or strengths by those areas. 
The area of speech constituted the single exception to this general finding; 
i,e., the lEPs of regular school students more frequently contained assessment 
information in this area. 

When similar comparisons were made with regard to educational programming, 
special school lEPs generally reflected more educational programming in each 
of the academic/f unctional areas. Speech and hearing, the two areas for which 
larger percents of regular school lEPs contained goal or objective statements, 
were the two exceptions of this general finding. 

More of the special school students received one or more related services 
than did students in regular schools. Three related services (transportation, 
occupational therapy, and physical therapy) were specified more often in 
special school lEPs than in regular school lEPs . 
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b. Age Levels 

Educational prograoniag within academic/ functional areas, as 
indicated by the presence of at least one short-term objective, was examined 
separately by student age levels. Two trends were noted. One, there was an 
upward trend in the academic areas; i.e., the higher the age level, the higher 
the percent of lEPs with at least one objective. Two, there was a downward 
trend in the functional areas of motor skills and speech; i.e., the higher the 
age level, the lower the percent of lEPs with at least one objective. 
2. Service Settings for, and Amounts of, Special Services 

lEP data related to service settings for, and amount of, special 
services were analyzed for students classified by four variables: age levels; 
severity of handicap; type of handicap; and level of per-pupil expenditure for 
district of enrollment. 

a. Age Levels 

Students in the 3-5 year old group tended to receive their 
special education services more frequently in self-contained classrooms and 
less frequently in resource rooms than did the other age groups (6-12, 13-15, 
16-21). 

There were slight variations between age levels in the average number of 
hours per week that students received special education in resource rooms and 
self-contained classrooms. Younger students (the 3-5 and 6-12 age groups) 
received fewer hours of special education per week in resource rooms than did 
students in the 13-15 and 16-21 age groups. Students in the 6-12 age group 
received more hours of special education per week in self-contained classrooms 
than did students in the other three age groupings. 

b. Severity of Handicap 

When students were classified in three groups according to the 
severity of their handicaps (mild, moderate, and severe), there were no sig- 
nificant differences between the percents of students in each group who received 
all of their special education services only in regular classrooms or only in 
self-contained classrooms. However, a smaller percent of the severely handi- 
capped students received all of their services in resource rooms only, when 
compared to the mildly and moderately handicapped students. 

There were no significant differences between severity levels with respect 
to the average number of hours of special education received in the various 
settings. 
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c. Type of Handicap 

The lEPs of students who had one of the following four handi* 
capping conditions were analyzed with respect to the educational setting in 
which services were received: aentally retarded (MR); learning disabled (LD); 
speech inpaired (SI); and aulti^handicapped (HH). These conditions were 
selected because they occurred with reasonably high frequency. 

As was expected, there was considerable variation in the percents of 
students with different types of handicaps who received their special education 
services in resource roovs only and in self*contained classrooms only. Very 
few of the students in any of these handicap categories were served only in 
regular clasr-oons. 

No significant differences were noted in placement in "other** settings. 
However, considerable differences were noted in the percentage of placements 
in combinations of resource room, self*contained class, and other settings. 
Ten percent of the mentally retarded received services in a combination of 
such settings. Five percent of the learning disabled and two percent of the 
students with speech problems were placed in two or more of such settings. 
Twenty-threc percent of the multi*handicapped were served in combinations of 
settings, about half of these being the combination of a resource room and a 
8elf*contained class. 

The average number of hours of special education received per week in the 
different service settings varied considerably by type of handicap (the average 
time for each setting was based on the number of students who received some 
special education in the setting). 

d. District Per-'Pupil Expenditure Level 

There was considerable variation between districts with low, 
medium, and high per*pupil expenditure levels in the percents of their students 
who received their special education services in the various educational 
settings. A negative relationship was noted between expenditure levels and 
the percents of students who received their special education in resource 
rooms only. This relationship did not hold for self-contained cl^assrooms 
only; i.e., larger percents of students in high-level districts received their 
services in this setting than did students in medium- and low-level districts. 

Also, there was some variation in the proportions of students that were 
reported to be receiving services in a combination of settings, with a sug- 
gested direct relationship between per-pupil expenditure levels and the percent 
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of students receiving special education services in a combination of settings. 
If it can be inferred that placeMnt in a combination of settings reflects the 
existence and use of multiple placement options, these findings suggest that 
districts with higher per-pupil expenditures tend to have more placement 
options than do districts with lover per-pupil expenditures. 

I. How Do the Formats, Contents, Properties, and Development Processes of 

lEPs Vary by Selected Student, School, and School District Characteristics? 
Two approaches were used to analyze the lEPs of various student subpopu* 
lations to determine the extent to which the formats, properties, contents, 
and development processes of these documents varied between subpopulations. 
The first approach was an exploratory investigation in which each lEP was 
categorized in one of four levels based on a global view of the lEP's infor- 
mativeness and internal consistency. An attempt was made to model the four 
informativeness/internal consistency levels, using these levels as dependent 
or criterion measures. The modeling effort used as independent or pre Hctor 
variables all possible combinations of four student variables (natut^ of 
handicap, severity of handicap, age, and race), five school variables (type, 
grade level organization, community location, size, and handicapped/ total 
enrollment ratio), and two school district variables (size and per-pupil 
expenditure level). No significant correlation or relationship was identified 
between the four descriptive levels and any of the predictor measures, taken 
singly or in all possible combinations. It was concluded that the four levels 
were perhaps more a function of the characteristics of the personnel primarily 
responsible for preparing the lEPs (e.g., their training and experience and 
their attitude toward the lEP concept). 

The second approach involved the analyses of discrete portions of the 
lEPs of certain subpopulations. Student age levels and type of school they 
attended were most often used to define these subpopulations; severity of 
student handicap, and school district size and per-pupil expenditure levels 
sometimes were used, when appropriate, for this purpose. In general, the 
results of both approaches were in agreement. That is, although the extent to 
which certain specific attributes or properties were found in lEPs might vary 
between some subpopulations, such variation was not consistent across a sig- 
nificant number of these attributes or properties. Major findings of the 
second approach are summarized below. 
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1. Age Levels 

lEPs of students in the 3**5 age group, when compared to the other 
three age groupings, less often contained a statement of the extent to which 
the student will participate in regular education programs. There appeared to 
be a negative relationship between age levels and the percent of objectives in 
lEPs that were written in measurable terms; i.e., the average percent of 
objectives written in measurable terms decreased as student age increased. 

There was a definite trend of decreasing parent participation in develop* 
ment of the lEP as student age increased. The reverse was true for student 
participation in the development of lEP, i.e., student participation increased 
as age increased. There was greater participation of counselors in the prep** 
aration of lEPs for the older students (ages 13*15 and 16*21) than for students 
in the 6*12 age range; and speech and language therapists participated more 
heavily in the development of lEPs for younger students (ages 3*5 and 6*12) 
than for the other two age levels. 

2. School Type 

lEPs for students enrolled in special schools were significantly 
longer than those of students enrolled in regular schools. Also, the mean 
number of annual goals and objectives in lEPs from special schools were higher 
than the corresponding means from regular schools. 

Social workers, spi-^lal education teachers, and speech and language 
therapists participated at higher rates in the development of lEPs in regular 
schools than in special schools, whereas physical or occupational therapists 
participated at higher rates in special schools. A greater percent of students 
discussed their completed lEPs with school personnel in regular schools than 
in special schools. 

3. Severity of Handicap 

The data were suggestive of three trends regarding the types of 
persons who participated in the development of lEPs when students were classi* 
fied by the severity of their handicaps: (a) greater participation by LEA 
representatives for students with severe lavels of handicapping than for 
students with mild levels; (b) greater participation by parents of students 
with severe handicapping conditions than by parents of students with mild 
handicapping conditions; and (c) greater participation of at least one repre* 
sentative from each of the three mandated categories on the lEP committees of 



severely handicapped students than on the committees of the mildly and moder- 
ately handicapped. 

4. School District Size 

lEPs for students enrolled in small districts consisted of fewer 
pages than those prepared for students in medium and large districts. 

5 . District Per-Pupil Expenditure Levels 

A negative relationship was noted between school district per-pupil 
expenditure levels and the frequency with which lEPs contained a statement of 
the extent to which the student will be able to participate in the regular 
education program; i.e., the percent of lEPs containing at least one such 
statement decreased as the district per-pupil expenditure increased. 

The average lEP prepared for students in districts with a low level of 
per-pupil expenditure had a greater percent of its objectives written in 
measurable terms than did the average lEP prepared in medium level districts. 

The rate at which teachers and therapists participated in the development 
of lEPs was significantly greater for students in school districts with a low 
level of per-pupil expenditure than for students in districts with a medium 
expenditure level. There was greater participation in medium-level districts 
than in low-level districts by "ancillary personnel.** Within the category of 
ancillary personnel, significantly greater percents of the lEPs developed in 
medium- and high-level districts listed school psychologists as participants 
than did the lEPs developed in low-level districts. 

II. CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 

The findings of the Basic Survey present a portrait of special education 
programs in the early stages of meeting the lEP requirement of P.L. 94-142. 
State and local education agencies appeared to have made a good start toward 
full implementation of the lEP mandate of P.L. 94-142. In the second school 
year following the effective date of the lEF requirement, about 95 percent of 
the students receiving special education and related services had an lEP. 
About three-fourths of the lEPs contained 10 of the 11 mandated information 
items, and about 40 percent of them were considered to be at least reasonably 
informative and internally consistent. Many lEPs contained nonmandated infor- 
mation that generally made them more informative. A variety of services were 
specified in the lEPs , and a wide range of personnel were involved in the 
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development and approval of these documents, including a significant proportion 
of parents (guardians/surrogates). As such> lEPs appear to be a good source 
of information about educational programming. 

On the other hand, a significant proportion did not contain: (a) all the 
mandated information items, and/or (b) a direct link between areas of need and 
the services to be provided (as reflected by the annual goals and short-term 
objectives). Even under the generous criteria used in the study, only about 
one-third of the lEPs contained all the information mandated by P.L. 94-142. 

Although the educational programming information contained in lEPs may 
not be complete, it does raise some questions about existing practices regard- 
ing assessment and the provision of services in the least restrictive environ- 
ment. For example, when the service-related information was combined with the 
information obtained from teachers about the nature of students* handicaps: 
whites comprised a disproportionately high percent of the learning disabled 
population, while blacks comprised an equally high percen' of the mentally 
retarded population; only three percent of the handicappjJ population was 
cl assified as being emotionally disturbed; there was a very low incidence of 
students classified as being both learning disabled and emotionally disturbed; 
about one-third of the severely handicapped received all of their special 
education services in resource rooms; only about one percent of all students 
received all of their special education services in the regular classroom; and 
a significant proportion (18 percent) of mildly handicapped received all of 
their services in self-contained classrooms. 

Three sets of findings of the study have important implications for 
enhancing compliance with the lEP provision in P.L. 94-142 (and its supporting 
regulations), especially with regard to improving the informativeness and 
internal consistency of the lEPs. First, it is apparent that some school 
personnel may have misunderstood the intent of P.L. 94-142 that an lEP be 
prepared for all handicapped students, regardless of the funding source for 
the services they receive, and that the lEP be in effect before special educa- 
tion and related services are provided. This intent of the Act should be 
clarified and communicated to those responsible for preparing lEPs. 

Second, it is clear that there is a strong relationship between lEP 
format and content. As a result, more attention to formats, along with some 
monitoring of completed documents, would result in a significant improvement 
in the completeness and internal consistency of the lEP document. For example, 
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lEP formats should include specific headings for desired information, and 
these headings should be structured to promote internal consistency with 
respect to linking each specific academic/ functional area in which a need is 
indicated to its associated goals and objectives. If the criteria and evalua- 
tion procedures for determining whether each short-term objective is being 
achieved are not included in the objective (i.e., the objective is not stated 
in measurable terms), headings for this information also should be placed so 
the appropriate information can be linked directly to specific objectives. 

Third, it is relatively clear from the patterns of variability examined 
in the study that the person(s) developing the lEP is (are) a key to the 
quality of the document. The importance of the training of the professionals 
responsible for educational programming and/or lEP development is certainly a 
major inaplication of the findings of the survey. Study findings indicate that 
such training should focus on improving the internal consistency of lEPs, and 
on specifying evaluation procedures and criteria for determining the achieve- 
ment of objectives. Evaluation procedures and criteria should be stated 
either as separate entities or as part of the statements of objectives. 

These findings and conclusions provide a summary description or "snapshot" 
of lEPs for the 1978-79 school year. There is reason to believe that this 
picture will improve somewhat in the near future as state and local special 
educators become more experienced with this new program and as related federal 
policy is clarified (the findings presented in Volume IV indicate that sig- 
nificant improvements were made from the 1977-78 school year to the 1978-79 
school year).^ These findings, therefore, provide an important baseline for 



^ An example of policy clarification at the Federal level is the policy 
paper ( DAS Information Bulletin ^ Number 64, dated May 23, 1980) that was sent 
by BEH to State Directors of Special Education, State Part B Coordinators, and 
State P.L. 89-313 Coordinators. This policy paper, which was written to 
respond to policy issues and concerns regarding the lEP requirements that have 
been raised over the past two years, focuses on a number of problem areas that 
were identified in this survey. For example, it emphasizes that an lEP must 
be developed before special education and related services are provided to the 
student, and that an lEP is required for every handicapped student--two areas 
of the Act that were apparently misunderstood by personnel in a significant 
proportion of those schools that reported serving students who did not have 
lEPs. This policy paper also clarifies the requirements that must be met for 
public agencies to be in compliance of the lEP provision in the Act and the 
regulations as to the types of information that lEPs must contain, emphasizing 
that there must be a direct and identifiable link between the present levels 
of educational performance and other components of the lEP. 
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evaluating changes that occ»»r over time in the properties and contents of 
lEPs, as well as for assessing the effectiveness of P.L. 94-142. 
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Appendix A 

Relationships Between Instrument Items 
and Questions Addressed by the Basic Survey 



Appendix A 

RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN INSTRUMENT ITEMS AND QUESTIONS ADDRESSED BY THE BASIC SURVEY 











Related 
Questionnaire 






Questions to be Addressed 




Items- 






What 


do lEPs look like? 








1 . 


How many pages do they contain? 


EC 


I 




2. 


What proportion are legible and reasonably easy to read? 


EC 


2 




3. 


What types of information headings do they contain? 


EC 


3(Col A) 




4, 


What proportion of lEPs have formats that limit the number of annual 
goals or short-term objectives? 


EC 


2 




5. 


What proportion of lEPs have formats that restrict parental approval 
Lo only a portion of the lEP? 


EC 






6. 


What proportion of lEPs consist of separate documents prepared: 










a. By different teachers or service sources? 


EC 


2 






b. For purposes of placement or implementation? 


EC 


2 


r T 
i I « 


WitU L 


Kinds ui liiiormaLion ao ir>rs concam: 








I. 


What proportion of lEPs contain mandated information? That is, what 
proport ion conta in: 










a. A statement of student's present level of functioning? 


EC 


6 (Col A) 






b. Annual goals? 


EC 


6 (Col E) 






c. Short-term objectives? 


EC 


7 (Col A) 


^/ EC 




Evciludtion Checklist; S'CQ = Student Characteristics Questionnaire; and; 


SCHQ = 


School Characteristics 



Questionnaire; SDCQ = School District Characteristics Questionnaire; SFCQ = State/Special Facility Characteristics 
Questionnaire; SIP = Sample Information Protocol; SP = Level 2 Substudy Protocol; SIR = Sampling Information Record; 
SSLF = Stuiirnt Listing Form; DRFI = Data-of-Record Form I, DRF2 = Data-of -Record Form 2; DRF3 = Data-of -Record Form 3; 
[)RF4 = Data-of-Kecord Form ^» ; MRS = Multiple Reporting Sheet. 

- continued - 
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Questions to be Addressed 



Related 
Questionnaire 
I terns 



A statement of special education/related services to be provided? 
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2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 



What proportion of JEPs contain information in all 11 of the above 
mandated evaluation dimensions? In 10 of the 11? In 9 of the 11? 
... In only 1 of the 11? 

To what extent do lEPs contain information in addition to that 
mandated hy Section 602 of P.L. 9A-U2? 



fll. How is informat ion pr esented in IEPs2 

I. How are statements regarding the student's level of functioning 
presented? 

a. With supporting data? 

b. Without supporting data? 

c. With statement that special education is needed? 

d. With statement that special education is not needed? 



EC 3 (Col B--Items 
13, lA, 16, 27, 29, 30); 





EC 


10 


e. A statement of extent of participation in regular program? 


EC 


9 


f. The projected date for initiation of services? 


EC 


12 


g. A statement of expected duration of services? 


EC 


13 


h. Objective evaluation criteria? 


EC 


7 (Col B) 


1. Evaluation procedures? 


EC 


lA 


j. Evaluation schedule? 


EC 


15 


k. A statement regarding annual evaluation? 


EC 


16 


What is the distribution of lEPs by the number of goal statements 
conta Lned? 


EC 


6 (Col E) 


What is the distribution of lEPs by the number of short-term 
objectives contained? 


EC 


7 (Col A) 



Items specified 
in EC 1-16 above 

EC 3 (Col B) 



EC 6 

EC 6 A & B 
EC 6 A 
EC 6 C 
EC 6 D 
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Questions to be Addressed 


Related 
Questionnaire 
Items 








2. 


How 


are annual goal statements presented? 














a . 


With statement of expected behavior? 


EC 


6 E & F 




• 




b. 


Without statement of expected behavior? 


EC 


6 E 








3. 


How 


are short-term objectives presented? 














a . 


With/without reference to an established curriculum? 


EC 


7 A & B/EC 


7 A 






b. 


With/without logical statement of expected behavior? 


EC 


7 A & B/EC 


7 A 






c. 


In specific time frames? 


EC 


8 








/ 

^ . 


How 


are statements of services presented? 














a. 


A placement recommendation? 


EC 


3 (Col 


B), 


13 






b. 


Services to be provided? 


EC 


3 (Col 


B), 


14 






c. 


Personnel responsible for services? 


EC 


3 (Col 


B), 


16 






d. 


Annual goals and/or short-term objectives? 


EC 3 (Col 
and 29 


B), 


27 






e . 


Recommended instructional materials, resources, strategies, 
or techniques? 


EC 


3 (Col 


B), 


30 




5. 


How 
a . 


are dates regarding the initiation of services presented? 
Explicitly? 


EC 


12 1 










b. 


Implici tly? 


EC 


12 2 & 


3 








c. 


Insufficiently? 


EC 


12 4 








6. 


How 
a . 


are the statements regarding the duration of services presented? 
Expl icitiy? 


EC 


13 1 










b. 


Impl ici tly? 


EC 


13 2 & 


3 








c. 


"As long as needed"? 


EC 


13 4 










(1. 


Insufficiently? 


EC 


13 5 
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Q uestions to be Addressed 



Related 
Questionnaire 
Items 



7. How are evaluation statements presented? 

a. Procedures explicit/implicit/cannot be determined? 

b. Schedules explicit/ i:;:plicit/cannot be determined? 

8. How many objectives are presented in terms of an annual evaluation? 

a . Some? 

b. All? 

c. None? 

d. Cannot be determined? 

9. What proportion of lEPs rontain a statement of the rationale for 
the student not participating in the regular program? 

Who pa rtici p ates in the development and approval of lEPs? 

L What is the frequency distribution of lEPs by the munber of signatures 
they contain, and by the titles of the signers (e.g., teachers, 
parents, principals, counselors, psychologists, students)? 

2. What is the frequency distribution of lEPs by the number and titles of 
personnel listed on the lEP as having participated in the lEP process? 



IV. 
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EC 14 I & 2; 

EC 14 3/EC 14 4 

EC 15 1/EC 15 2 & 3; 

EC IS 4 



EC 16 2 
EC 16 1 
EC 16 3 
EC 16 4 

EC 11 



3. For what proportion of lEPs did parents participate in the lEP 
process? 

4. For what proportion of IF.Ps did students participate in the lEP 
process? For what proportion have students discussed their lEPs 
with a teacher, counselor, or other school representative? 

5. For those lEPs in which parental participation was indicated, in 
what proportion of lEPs did parents participate by: 

a. Signing the lEP? 

b. Verbally (in person or by telephone) approving the lEP? 



EC 4 (Col B) 
EC 4 (Col A) 
SCQ 4f 

SCQ 4g and 4h 



SCQ 4a 
SCQ 4b 
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Questions to be Addressed 



c. Refusing to approve the lEP on the basis of their considering 

the lEP inappropriate? SCQ 4c and EC 5 

d. Discussing the completed lEP with a teacher, counselor, or 

other school representative? SCQ 4d 

e. Meeting with the lEP coirjnittee to discuss the developed lEP? SCQ 4e 

f. Participating in the development of the lEP; that is, sitting 
with the lEP conunittee during the development process and 

provided inputs to the lEP? SCQ 4f 

g. Various combinations of the above? SCQ 4 
What type s of special education and related services are specified in lEPs? 

1. In what academic and functional areas are specific education services 

provided, singularly and in various combinations thereof? EC 7 (Cols A & D) 

2. What kinds of, and how many related services =ire provided, 

singularly and in various combinations thereof? EC 10 

3. In what academic and futiclional areas is thero a determination 
that special education is needed/not needed because of ttie present 

lt:vel of functioning? EC 6 A , C & 1) 

4. In what academic and functional areas was supporting data listed 

for present-level"of-functioning statements? EC 6 B 

5. In what academic and functional areas does a goal statement 

reflect a service which matches a statement of need? EC 6 C and KC 6 K 

6. In what academic and functional areas does an objective reflect 

a service which matches a goal statement? EC 6 E and KC 7 A 

ljow j.n formative and internaUy consistent are lEPs? 

1. What proportion are internally consistent in that at least one goal 

relates to at least one objective that relates to at least one area EC 6 (Cols C & E) 

of indu-ated need? EC 7 (Col A) 



con I inued 



Qu estious to be Addresse d 



Related 
Questionna i re 
I terns 



> 
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2. What proportion meet the requirements of four informativeaess/ 
internal consistency levels? 

a. What proportion are classified as incomplete information 
documents? 

b. What proportion are classified as minimally informative 
ilocuments? 

c. What proportion are classified as informative and internally 
cons is tent documents? 

(I. What proportion are classified as exceptionally informative 
and internally consistetit documents? 

Ui_what St* rv i ce settings , and for what p ropor tion of the academic 
week ^ do students re cei ve spec ial ed ucation services? 

1. What proportion of the students are served in, through, or on: 

a. A resource room? 

b. A self-contained special education class? 

c. A hospital program? 
(\ . A homcbound program? 

t: . The regular classroom (by specific academic and functional area)? 

t' . A pnllont basis <i t one or more other schools? 



g. Various combinations of the above? 

What is the distribution of the number of hours per week that students 
arc served in each of the settings listed in 1 above? For what percent 
of ihc week is the student assigned to special education? 

in what academic and functional areas is there specification 
of at least one objective to he met in the regular classroom? 



Various combi nat iotis 
of EC 1-16 



SCQ 2a; DRF4 la 

SCQ 2b; DRF4 lb 

SCQ 2d; DRF4 Id 

SCQ 2e; DRF4 le 

EC 7 (Col D); SCQ 2c; 
DRF4 Ic 

DRF2 6a; SSLF 2; 
MRS 1; DRF4 1 

EC 7 (Col I)); SCQ 2 



SCQ 2 (Col D), EC 9 



EC 7 D 
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Questions to be Addressed 



What ar e the ch aracteristics of students who have lEPs and are enrolled 
i- P^bl^ic schools, and of the schoo Is and school districts in which they 
are enrolled? 

1. How are the students who receive special services distributed by: 

a. Selected school and school district characteristics (see VIII. 3 
and VIII. 5 below)? 

b. Age, grade level, race, and sex? 

c. Nature and severity of handicapping condition? 

d. Whether or not they have lEPs, and the status of incomplete lEPs? 

e. Whether or not their lEPs are available at their school of 
enrol Iment? 

f. Source of service funding (94-142, 89-313, Title I, other)? 

g. Various combinations of the above? 



What proportion of regular and special schools serve handicapped 
s tudents? 

How <ive the schools in which students are served distributed by: 
a. Whether or not they prepare lEPs? 

Whether or not lEPs are kept at the school? 
(Jrade level organization? 
S^^e of student enrollment? 



b. 
c . 
d. 



f . 



Percent of student enrollment (lualifying for special education 
st rvi ces? 

Type of school (regultir or special; day or residential)? 
Resources ava 1 1 <ib le? 



h Urb,>n/ suburban / r urn I 1 oca 1 1 on': 



Related 
Questionnai re 
I tems 



SCHQ and SIR 1 
SCQ 1 
SCQ 3 
DRF2 4 

SCQ (marginal notation); 
DRF2 6.a & b 

EC Funding Source; DRF2 5 
SCQ 1, 3, and U 

School Data Sheets 

SCHQ (marginal notations) 
SCHQ (marginal iiotations) 
SIP 
SIP 

SIP 

SCHQ 1 

SCHQ 3; SDCQ I, 
2, and 3 

SCHQ 2 



con t mued 



lb 



Questions to be Addressed 



Related 
Quest ionna i re 
I terns 
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4. 
5. 



Whether or not they are members of special intermediate or 
cooperative districts for purposes of providing special 
educa tion services? 

Percent of handicapped students for which special education 
services are contracted by the school district to a private 
school or institution within and outside the geographic 
boundaries of the school district? 

Various combinations of the above? 



What proportion of school districts serve handicapped students? 
How are the school districts in which students are served distributed by: 
a. Whether or not they prepare lEPs? 
Size of student enrollment? 
Resources av a liable? 



Nujiiber of intermediate districts or cooperative arrangements 
with other districts that have been established to serve the 
hand i capped? 

e. Whether or not all their handicapped students are served 

through intermediate districts or cooperative arrangements 
with other schools? 

How do the tyges ^ serv i^ce settings^ and amounts of special education 
servj^ct^s^ spec i f ie d in IF.Ps v:Ty_by sel^cted[ s^tu dent and s chool 

1. How do the answers to (juestions V and VII above vary by student age 
arul/or grade levels, service setting, nature of student disability, 
and nature of parental and student participation in the lEP process? 

2. How do the answers to questions V and VII above vary by school type, 
school size, district size, resource availability levels, and urban/ 
snburl>an/ rura 1 location? 



SDCQ 3 



SDCQ 4 a & b 

SCHQ 1, 2, and 3; 
SDCQ 1, 2, and 3 

School Data Sheets 



SDCQ (marginal notations) 
SIP 

SDCQ 1, 2, and 3 
DRfl 2 
DRfl 3 



EC 7 (Cols A & D) , 
and 10; SCQ la & b, 
2 , 3 , and 4 

EC 7 (Cols A & D) , 
and 10; SCHQ 1,2, 
and 3; SDCQ 1,2, 
and 3; SIP 3.b 



conti nued 





Questions to be Addressed 




Related 
Que.stionnaire 
I terns 




X . How 


do the formats, contents, properties, and development processes of 


lEPs 




vary 


by selected student, s^chool, and school district characteristics? 








How do the answers to questions I-IV and VI above vary by student 
and/or grade levels, service setting, and severity of student's 
handicapping condition? 


age 


EC 1-16; 

SCQ 1 a & b, 2 and 3 


2. 


How do the answers to questions I-IV and VI above vary by school 
type, school size, district size, resource availability levels, 
ami urban/ suburban/ rura 1 location? 




EC 1-16; SCHQ 1, 2, 
and 3; SDCQ 1,2, 
and 3; SIP 3.b 





> 
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Supporting Data for Chapter 2 



Table B.l 



NUMBER OF HANDICAPPED STUDENTS (AGES 3-21) SERVED IN LEA- 
ADMINISTERJiD SCHOOLS ON DECEMBER 1, 1978, AND PERCENT FOR WHOM 
AN lEP WAS PREPARED, BY SCHOOL CLASSIFICATION 
(Standard errors are noted in parentheses) 

Percent of 
"Served" 

School ^1 Populations^^ . 
Classification Populations Served- Having lEPs- 
(1) (2) (3) 

Regular 2,873,839 (115,056) 95.1 (1.2) 

Special 125,937 ( 21,119) 89.7 (7.5) 



Total 



2,999,776 (114,677) 



94.9 (1.2) 



a/ 



These student estimates are besed on weighted school level data (school 



principal report), adjusted for nonresponse. 



b/ 



Row (ercents in Column 3 are based on the estimated total number of students 



with lEFy , as shown in the corresponding rows of Column 2. 

Table B.2 

DICTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS WITH lEPs, BY FUNDING 
SOURCE AND SCHOOL TYPE 
(In percents, with standard errors noted in parentheses) 



Funding Source 


School Type 


Total 


Regular Special 


P.L. 94-142 
P.L. 89-313 
Other-^ 
Undetermined 


85.7 (1.8) 74.4 (5.7) 
2.1 (1.3) 12.3 (4.0) 
9.9 (2.0) li.l (5.3) 
2.3 (0.6) 2.3 (1.2)- 


85.2 (1.9) 
2.5 (1.2) 

10.0 (2.1) 
2.3 (0.6) 


Total 


100.0 100.0-'' 


100.0 



Cell has estimated sample size of less than 25. 



Includes such sources as P.L. 197 and various state and local grants- 
aone of which were applicable to at least one percent of the students, 
b/ 
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Detail does not add to total because of rounding. 
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Table B.3 



DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS WITH lEPs, BY GRADE LEVEL AND SEX 
(la percents, with standard errors noted in parentheses) 











Sex 








Grade Level 




Male 


Female 






Total 








Pre-K 


0 


8 


(0.3)* 


0 


6 


(0 


• 2] 




1 


4 


(0.4) 


K 


2 


1 


(0.4) 


1 


8 


(0 


.6] 




3 


9 


(0.8) 


1 


6 


3 


(0.8) 


2 


9 


(0 


.6] 




9 


2 


(1.0) 


*> 


6 


9 


(0 7) 


3 


9 


(0 


.6] 




10 


8 


(0.9) 


3 




Q 

o 




•s 
•J 


ft 


(0 


■ J J 




q 


A 
•# 






5 


.5 


(0.6) 


3 


0 


(0 


.5] 




8 


6 


(0.8)^/ 


5 




.7 


(0.5) 


3 


1 


(0 


• 6] 




7 


7 


(0.7)i/ 


6 


3 


.9 


(0.5) 


2 


3 


(0 


.5] 




6 


.2 


(0.8) 


7 




.2 


(0.6) 


2 


6 


(0 


• 4] 




6 


.9 


(0.8) 


8 




.5 


(0.6) 


1 


9 


(0 


.4] 




6 


.4 


(0.8) 


9 




.3 


(0.4) 


1 


7 


(0 


.3] 




6 


.0 


(0.6) 


10 


3 


.1 


(0.4) 


1 


8 


(0 


• 3] 




4 


.9 


(0.5) 


11 


2 


.0 


(0.3) 


0 


8 


(0 


.2] 


«^ 


2 


.8 


(0.4) 


12 


1 


.6 


(0.3) 


0 


6 


(0 


.1] 


I* 


2 


2 


(0.3) 


Ungraded/ 


8 


.0 


(0.9) 


5 


6 


(0 


.9; 




13 


7 


(1.6)^/ 


Undetermined 
























Total 


63 


.7 


(1.3) 


36 


.3= 


i/ 


(1 


3) 


100 


0^ 


i/ 









Cell has estimated sample size of less than 25. 



Detail does not add to total because of rounding. 
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Tabic B.4 



DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS WITH lEPs, BY AGE 
(In percents, with standard errors noted in parentheses) 





Student Age 


Percent 






3 years 


old 


0.4 ( 


:o.2: 




4 years 


old 


0.7 ( 


:o.3: 


I* 


5 years 


old 


2.6 ( 


:o.7: 




6 years 


old 


6.7 ( 


:o.7; 




7 years 


old 


8.8 1 


:i.o; 




8 years 


old 


10.9 ( 


:o.9; 




9 year^ 


old 


9.1 ( 


:o.9; 




10 years 


old 


9.7 ( 


:o.7; 




11 years 


old 


9.4 ( 


:o.9; 




12 years 


old 


''.^ ( 


[0.9; 




13 years 


old 


7.3 ( 


:o.9: 




14 years 


old 


6.5 ( 


:o.7; 




15 years 


old 


5.7 ( 


:o.5: 




16 years 


old 


5.8 ( 


[0.6: 




17 years 


old 


3.6 ( 


:o.5: 




18 years 


old 


2.3 ( 


:o.3: 




19 year' 


old 


0.8 ( 


:o.2: 




20 yeat 


old 


0.3 ( 


:o.i: 


1 ju 


21 year 


old 


0.2 


[o.i; 




Total 




100.0-^ 







Cell has estimated sample size of less than 25, 
Detail does not add to total because of rounding. 



Table B.5 



DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS WITH lEPs , BY AGE LEVEL AND SEX 
(In perceats, with standard errors noted in parentheses) 



Age Levels 


Sex 


Total 


Male Female 


3-5 
6-12 
13-15 
16-21 


1.8 (0.5) 1.8 (0.5) 
39.5 (1.5) 23.2 (1.4) 
13.5 (1.0) 7.0 (0.7) 

8.9 (0.9) 4.3 (0.4) 


3.7 (0.8)-/ 
62.7 (1.7) 
20.4 (1.4)-/ 
13.2 (1.2) 


Total 


63.7 (1.3) 36.3 (1.3) 


100.0 



Detail does aot add to total because of rounding. 



Table B.6 

DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS WITH lEPs , BY RACE AND SEX 
(In percents, with standard errors noted in parentheses) 





Sex 


Total 


Male Female 


White, Not Hispanic 
Black, Not Hispanic 
Hispanic 

American Indian/ Alaskan 
Native 

Asian/Pacific Islander 


48.2 (1.9) 26.3 (1.3) 
12.4 (1.7) 6.7 (0.9) 
2.0 (0.5) 2.1 (0.4) 
0.8 (0.3)- 0.9 (0.4)^- 

0.2 (0.1)^- 0.3 (0.1)^^ 


74.6 (2.3) 
19.1 (2.3) 
4.1 (0.6) 
1.7 (0.6) 

0.5 (0.2)" 


Total 

i 


63.7 (1.3)-/ 36.3 (1.3) 


100.0 

r 



Cell has estimated sample size of less than 25. 
Detail does not add to total because of rounding. 
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Table B.7 

DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS WITH lEPs , BY NATURE OF HANDICAPPING CONDITION 
(In percents, with standard errors noted in parentheses) 



Nature of Conditioa 


a/b/ 
Percent- - 


Mentally Retarded 


26.5 (1.8) 


LearalQg Disabled 


40.9 (1.7) 


Emotionally Disturbed 


8.5 (0.9) 


Speech Impaired 


32.9 (1.7) 


Deaf and Hard of Hearing 


2.9 (0.5) 


Orthopedically Impaired 


2.0 (0.5) 


Visually Handicapped 


1.5 (0.4) 


Other Health Impaired 


6.7 (1.1) 



- Detail does not add to total because of rounding. 

Percents are based on the total number of students with lEPs. Percents 
total more than 100 because some students have more tha.n one handicapping 
condition. 

Table B.8 

DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS WITH lEPs, BY NATURE 
AND SEVERITY OF HANDICAPPING CONDITION 
(In percents, with standard errors noted in parentheses) 











Severity 


of Condition 














Nature of Condition 




Mild 






Moderate 


Severe 




Total 






Mentally Retarded 


16. 


9 


(1 


5) 


2. 


3 


(0. 


5) 


0. 


3 


(0. 




19. 


6 


(1 


6) 


Learning Disabled 


13. 


4 


(1 


0) 


13. 


8 


(1. 


1) 


3. 


1 


(0. 


4) 


30. 


3 


(1 


5) 


Emotionally Disturbed 


1 


1 


(0 


3) 


1. 


8 


(0. 


3) 


0. 


3 


(0 


1)-^ 


3 


3 


(0 


.5) 


Speech Impaired 


13, 


0 


(1 


4) 


8 


5 


(1. 


0) 


2. 


3 


(0 


4) 


23 


8 


(1 


.8) 


Deaf and Hard of Hearing 


0 


1 


(0 


.1)* 


0 


3 


(0. 




0. 


6 


(0 


2)<- 


1 


0 


(0 


.3) 


Visually Handicapped 


0 


0 


(0 


.0)* 


0 


3 


(0. 


2)* 


0. 


3 


(0 


2)i- 


0 


.7 


(0 


.3)* 


Orthopedically Impaired 


0 


.1 


(0 


.1)* 


0 


3 


(0. 


2)-i- 


0. 


0 


(0 


0)* 


0 


.4 


(0 


.2)* 


Other Health Impaired 


2 


.2 


(0 


.5) 


1 


.5 


(0. 


4) 


0. 


6 


(0 




4 


.4 


(0 


.9) 


Multiple Conditions 


3 


.9 


(0 


.4) 


7 


.0 


(0. 


9) 


5 


5 


(0 


.6) 


16 


.5 


(1 


.3) 


Total 


50 


.9i/ 


(1 


.6) 


36 


.0^ 


/ (1 


5) 


13 


21/ 


(1 


.0) 


100 


.0^/ 





Cell has estimated sample size of less than 25. 
Detail does not add to total because of rounding. 



Table B.9 



DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS WITH lEPs, 
BY NUMBER OF HANDICAPPING CONDITIONS AND TYPE OF SCHOOL 
(la perceats, with standard errors noted in parentheses) 



Number of 
Handicapping 
Conditions 


Type of School 


Total 


Regular Special 


1 
2 
3 

4 or more 


81.0 (1.4) 2.4 (0.3) 
11.9 (0.9) 1.0 (0.2) 
2.2 (0.5) 0.4 (0.1)* 
0.9 (0.4)* 0.2 (0.0)* 


83.4 (1.3) 
12.9 (1.0) 
2.6 (0.5) 
1.1 (0.4) 


Total 


96.0 (0.4) 4.0 (0.4) 


100.0 



Cell has estimated sample size of less than 25. 



Table B.IO 



ERIC 



DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS WITH TWO HANDICAPPING CONDITIONS, 
BY TYPE OF COMBINATION AND TYPE OF SCHOOL 

a/ 

(In percents, with standard errors noted in parentheses)- 



Combinations 


Type of School 


Total 


Regular Special 


Mentally Retarded and 
Speech Impaired 

Learning Disabled and 
Speech Impaired 

Learning Disabled and 
Emotionally Disturbed 

Mentally Retarded and 
Learning Disabled 

Other 


17.9 (2.9) 3.2 (0.9)^^ 

21.8 (3.1) 0.0 (0.0)* 

21.3 (3.5) 0.6 (0.4)* 

8.3 (2.0) 0.9 (0.6)* 
22.7 (3.0) 3.3 (0.6)* 


21.1 (2.9) 

21.8 (3.1) 

21.9 (3.5) 

9.2 (2.1) 
26.0 (3.1) 


Total 


92.1 (1.3)-^ 7.9 (1.3)-^ 


100.0 



a/ 



Cell has estimated sample size of less than 25. 



Percents are based on an estimated 365,826 students with only two handi- 
capping conditions. 

- Detail does not add to total because of rounding. 
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Table B.ll 



DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS WITH lEPs, BY NATURE 
OF HANDICAPPING CONDITION AND AGE LEVEL 
(In percents, with standard errors noted in parentheses) 



Nature of Condition 


Age Levels 


Total 






1 c 








"12 






13-15 




16-21 


Mentally Retarded 


0 


. 1 


(0 
v ^ 


0)* 


ft 

o 


7 


( 1 






.7 


(0.7) 




. 1 


(0 


.6) 


19 


.6 


(1 


.6) 


Learning Disabled 


0 


.3 


(0 


2)* 


18 


.8 


(1 


2) 


7 


.8 


(0.8) 


3 


.A 


(0 


5) 


30 


.3 


(1 


.5) 


Emotionally Disturbed 


0 


. 0 


(0 


0)* 


1 


.8 




) 


LI 


.9 


(0.2)* 




.5 


(0 


2)* 


3 


.3 


(0 


.5) 


Speech Impaired 


1 


8 


(0 


5) 


20 


.5 


(1 


7) 


1 


. 1 


(0.2) 


0 


.3 


(0 


D* 


23 


.8 


(1 


.8) 


Deaf and Hard of Hearing 


0 


. 1 


(0 


0)* 


0 


A 


(0 


2)* 


0 


.3 


(0.1)* 


0 


.2 


(0 


D* 


1 


.0 


(0 


.3) 


Visually Handicapped 


0 


0 


(0 


0)* 


0 


3 


(0 


2)* 


0 


2 


(0.1)* 


0 


2 


(0 




0 


.7 


(0 


.3)* 


Orthopedically Impaired 


0 


0 


(0 


0)* 


0 


3 


(0. 


2)* 


0 


0 


(0.0)* 


0 


1 


(0. 


D* 


0 


.A 


(0 


.2)* 


Other Health Impaired 


0 


A 


(0. 


3)* 


2 


5 


(0. 


7) 


0 


8 


(0.2)* 


0 


6 


(0 


2)* 


A 


A 


(0 


.9) 


Multiple Conditions 


0 


9 


(0. 


3)* 


9 


2 


(1. 


0) 


3 


6 


(0.6) 


2 


8 


(0. 


A) 


16 


5 


(1 


.3) 


Total 


3. 


7 


(0. 




62 


7 


(1. 


7)^/ 


20 


A 


(l.A) 


13. 


2 


(1. 


2) 


100. 


0 













Cell has estimated sample size of less than 25. 



Detail does not add to total because of rounding. 



ERLC 



Table B.12 



DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS WITH lEPs , BY NATURE 
OF HANDICAPPING CONDITION AND SEX 

(In percents, with standard errors noted in parentheses) 









Nature of Condition 


Sex 


Total 




Male 






Female 








ncuuo 1 ly i\cuoruca 


11 


1 


(1 


1) 


8 


5 


(0.9) 


19 


6 


(1 


6) 


Learning Disabled 


21 


6 


(1 


2) 


8 


8 


(0.8) 


30 


3 


(1 


5) 


J^UitJ kwX \JliCl X JL y i/XolwULL/CU 


2 


.6 


(0 


5) 


0 


7 


(0.2)* 


3 


3 


(0 


5) 


Speech Impaired 


13 


.8 


(1 


3) 


9 


.9 


(1.1) 


23 


8 


(1 


8) 


Deaf and Hard of Hearing 


0 


.5 


(0 


2)* 


0 


.5 


(0.2)* 


1 


0 


(0 


3) 


Visually Handicapped 


0 


.5 


(0 


.2)* 


0 


.2 


(0.1)* 


0 


7 


(0 


3)* 


Orthopedically Impaired 


0 


.3 


(0 


.2)* 


0 


. 1 


(0.1)* 


0 


.4 


(0 


2)* 


Other Health Impaired 


2 


.7 


(0 


.6) 


1 


.6 


(0.4) 


4 


4 


(0 


9) 


Multiple Conditions 


10 


.5 


(0 


.9) 


6 


.0 


(0.7) 


16 


.5 


(1 


3) 


Total 


63 


.7^/(1 


.3) 


36 


.3 


(1.3) 


100 


.0 







* Cell has estimated sample size of less than 25. 
a/ 

- Detail does not add to total because of rounding. 
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Table B.13 



DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS WITH lEPs , BY NATURE 
OF HANDICAPPING CONDITION AND RACE 
(In percents, with standard errors noted in parentheses) 



Nature of Condition 


Race 


Total 


White, Not 
Hispanic 


Black, Not 
Hispanic 


Hispanic 




Other 


Mentally Retarded 


11 


.7 


(1 


.3) 


6 


.6 


(1.2) 


0 


.4 


(0.1)* 


0 


.8 


(0 


.4)* 


19 


.6 


(1 




Learning Disabled 


24 


.4 


(1 


.4) 


4 


.5 


(0.7) 


1 


.0 


(0.2) 


0 


.5 


(0 


.2)* 


30 


.3 


(1 


.5)5/ 


Emotionallv Di^turhpd 


2 


.5 


(0 


.4) 


0 


.5 


(0.2)* 


0 


.2 


(0.1)* 


0 


1 


(0 


.1)* 


3 


.3 


(0 


.5) 


Speech Impaired 


20 


.2 


(1 


.6) 


2 


.4 


(0.6) 


0 


.8 


(0.3)* 


0 


4 


(0 


.2)* 


23 


.8 


(1 


.8) 


Deaf and Hard of Hearing 


0 


8 


(0 


.2)* 


0 


2 


(0.1)* 


0 


0 


(0.0)* 


0 


0 


(0 


0)* 


1 


.0 


(0 


.3) 


Visually Handicapped 


0 


3 


(0 


.2)* 


0 


1 


(0.1)* 


0 


3 


(0.2)* 


0 


0 


(0 


0)* 


0 


7 


(0 


.3)* 


Orthopedically Impaired 


0 


3 


(0 


2)* 


0 


0 


(0.0)* 


0 


1 


(0.1)* 


0 


0 


(0 


0)* 


0 


.4 


(0 


.2)* 


Other Health Impaired 


2 


1 


(0 


4) 


1 


2 


(0.6) 


0 


6 


(0.3)* 


0. 


3 


(0 


2)* 


4 


4 


(0 


.9)5/ 


Multiple Conditions 


12. 


1 


(1 


0) 


3 


5 


(0.8) 


0 


8 


(0.3)* 


0. 


1 


(0. 


0)* 


16. 


5 


(1 


.3) 


Total 


74. 


6 


(2. 


3)^/ 


19. 


1 


(2.3)-/ 


4. 


1 


(0.6)i/ 


2. 


2 


(0. 


6) 


100. 


0 







Cell has estimated sample size of less than 25. 



Detail does not add to total because of rounding. 



Table B.lA 



DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS WTTH lEPs , 
BY SCHOOL TYPE 
(In percents, with standard errors noted in parentheses) 







Nature of Condition 


School Type 


Regular 


Special 






Mentally Retarded 


18.8 (1.7) 


39.7 (A. 8) 


Learning Disabled 


31.5 (1.5) 


1.3 (0.6)* 


Emotionally Disturbed 


3.1 (0.5) 


8. A (3.6) 


Speech Impaired 


2A.7 (1.9) 


1.5 (l.A)* 


Deaf and Hard of Hearing 


0.9 (0.3)* 


3.7 (2. A)* 


Visually Handicapped 


0.6 (0.3)* 


2.2 (0.9)* 


Orthopedically Impaired 


O.A (0.2)* 


0.8 (0.5)* 


Other Health Impaired 


A.5 (0.9) 


2.1 (l.A)* 


Multiple Conditions 


15.6 (1.3) 


AO. 2 (3.9) 


Total 


100.0-'' 


100.0-'' 







Cell has estimated sample size of less than 25. 



Detail does not add to total because of rounding. 



ERIC 
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Table B.15 



DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS WITH lEPs, 
BY SCHOOL TYPE AND SEVERITY OF HANDICAP 
(In percents, with standard errors noted in parentheses) 



Severity 


School Type 


Regular Special 


Mild 

Moderate 
Severe 


52.2 (1.6) 17.8 (3.8) 

35.3 (1.5) 53.2 (4.3) 
12.5 (1.0) 29.1 (3.9) 


• Total 


100.0 100.0-^ 



Detail does not add to total because of rounding. 



Table B.16 

DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOLS SERVING HANDICAPPED STUDENTS, 
BY SCHOOL TYPE AND GRADE/AGE-LEVEL ORGANIZATION 
(In percents, with standard errors noted in parentheses) 



Grade-Level Organization 


School Type 


Total 


Regular Special 


Elementary 
Secondary 

Elementary/Secondary 


82.6 (2.2) 0.3 (0.1) 
13.8 (1.9) 0.1 (0.0) 
1.9 (1.1) 1.3 (0.2) 


82.9 (2.2) 
13.9 (1.9) 
3.1 (1.2)-^ 


Total 


98.3 (0.2) 1.7 (0.2) 


100.0-/ 

' 1 



Detail does not add to total because of rounding. 



ERIC 



Table B.17 



DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS WITH lEPs, BY SCHOOL TYPE 
AND GRADE/AGE-LEVEL ORGANIZATION 
(In percents, with standard errors noted in parentheses) 



Grade-Level Organization 


School Type 


Total 


Regular Special 


Elementary 
Secondary 

Elementary/Secondary 


82.6 (1.5) 0.6 (0.3)* 
12.0 (1.3) 0.3 (0.1)* 
1.5 (0.6) 3.1 (0.4) 


83.2 (1.5) 

12.3 (1.3) 
4.5 (0.8)-/ 


Total 


96. 0-'' (0.4) 4.0 (0.4) 


100.0 



Cell has estimated sample size o£ less than 25. 
Detail does not add to total because of rounding. 



Table B.18 

DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS WITH lEPs, BY STUDENT RACE AND SCHOOL TYPE 
(In percents, with standard errors noted in parentheses) 



Race 


School Type 


Total 


Regular Special 


White, Not Hispanic 
Black, Not Hispanic 
Hispanic 
Other-'' 


72.2 (2.2) 2.4 (0.3) 
17.7 (2.3) 1.4 (0.3) 

4.0 (0.6) 0.1 (0.1)* 

2.1 (0.6) 0.1 (0.0)* 


74.6 (2.3) 
19.1 (2.3) 

4.1 (0.6) 

2.2 (0.6) 


Total 


96.0 (0.4) 4.0 (0.4) 


100.0 



Cell has estimated sample size of less than 25. 

American Indian or Alaskan Native and Asian or Pacific Islander. 



ERiC B.12 



Table B.19 



DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS WITH lEPs, BY AGE LEVEL AND TYPE OF SCHOOL 
(In percents, with standard errors noted in parentheses) 







School Typ 


e 






Age Level 


Regular 


Special 


Total 


3-5 


3.4 


(0.8) 


0.3 


(0.1)* 


3.7 (0.8) 


6-12 


60.9 


(1.7) 


1.7 


(0.3) 


62.7 (1.7)-/ 


13-15 


19.5 


(1.4) 


1.0 


(0.2) 


20.4 (1.4)-/ 


16-21 


11.8 


(1.2) 


1.4 


(0.2) 


13.2 (1.2) 


Total 


96.0-/ 


(0.4) 


4.0^/ 


(0.4) 


100.0 



Cell has estimated sample size o£ less than 25. 
Detail does not add to total because of rounding. 



Table B.20 

DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS WITH lEPs, BY SEX AND SCHOOL TYPE 
(In percents, with standard errors noted in parentheses) 



Sex 


School Type 


Total 


Regular Special 


Hale 
Female 


61.3 (1.3) ■ 2.4 (0.3) 
34.8 (1.3) 1.5 (0.2) 


63.7 (1.3) 
36.3 (1.3) 


Total 


96.0-/ (0.4) 4.0-/ (0.4) 


100.0 



Detail does not add to total because of rounding. 



ERIC 
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Table B.21 



DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOLS SERVING HANDICAPPED STUDENTS, 
BY SCHOOL SIZE AND TYPE-OF-COMMUNITY LOCATION 
(In percents, with standard errors noted in parentheses) 



Type of Connunity 


School Size 


Total 


Small Medium Large 


Rural 

Snail City 

Urban 

Suburban 


23.8 (3.3) 8.7 (2.1) 1.6 (0.6) 
11. 0 (2.2) 12.3 (1.7) 3.3 (0.7) 
6.3 (1.5) 11.8 (1.2) 3.0 (0.6) 
5.6 (1.7) 10.1 (1.5) 2.6 (0.6) 


34.0 (3.2)*^ 
26.6 (3.0) 

21.1 (2.1) 
18.3 (2.1) 


Total 


46.6-^ (3.2) 42.9 (3.0) 10.4-^ (1.1) 


100.0*^ 



Detail does not add to total because of rounding. 



Table B.22 

DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS WITH lEPs, BY SCHOOL SIZE 
AND TYPE-OF-COMMUNITY LOCATION 
(In percents, with standard errors noted in parentheses) 



Type of Community 


School Size 


Total 


Small Medium Large 


Rural 

Small City 

Urban 

Suburban 


12.5 (2.0) 7.0 (1.6) 1.6 (0.5) 
6.7 (1.3) 15.8 (2.2) 5.2 (1.3) 
5.9 (1.2) 16.8 (1.9) 6.6 (1.6) 
4.1 (1.2) 13.5 (2.0) 4.2 (1.1) 


21.1 (2.5) 
27.8 (2.9) 
29.3 (2.7) 
21.8 (2.5) 


Total 


29.2 (2.6) 53.1 (2.7) 17.7 (2.1)-'^ 


100.0 



Detail does not add to total because of rounding. 
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Table B.23 



DISTRIBUTION OF REGULAR SCHOOLS SERVING HANDICAPPED CHILDREN, 
BY SIZE OF TOTAL ENROLLMENT AND PROPORTION OF ENROLLEES 

WHO ARE HANDICAPPED 
(In perceats, with standard errors noted in parentheses) 



Proportion of 
Enrol lees Who 
Are Handicapped 


School Size 


Total 


Saall Mediua Large 


Low 

Kediuai 

High 


16.7 (2.8) 13.3 (2.0) 5.8 (0.8) 
11.1 (2.1) 17.8 (2.2) 3.7 (0.9) 
18.4 (2.8) 12.1 (1.6) 1.0 (0.4) 


35.8 (3.0) 
32.7 (3.0)-' 
31.5 (3.0) 


Total 


46.2 (3.2) 43.2 (3.0) 10.6 (1.1)-^ 


100.0 



Detail does not add to total because of rounding. 



Table B.24 



DISTRIBUTION OF REGULAR SCHOOLS SERVING HANDICAPPED CHILDREN, 
BY TYPE-OF-COMMUNITY LOCATION AND PROPORTION OF 
EimOLLEES WHO ARE HANDICAPPED 
(In percents, with standard errors noted in parentheses) 



Proportion of 
Enrollees Who 
Are Handicapped 


Type of Connunity 


Total 


Rural Snail City Urban Suburban 


Lov 

Mediijffl 
High 


13.6 (2.4) 9.9 (1.8) 5.9 (1.5) 6.4 (1.3) 
9.3 (2.2) 9.9 (1-8) 6.5 (i.4) 7.1 (1.5) 
11.5 (2.5) 7.0 (1.5) 8.1 (1.4) 4.8 (1.2) 


35.8 (3.0) 
32.7 (3.0)-' 
31.5 (3.0)-' 


Total 


34.4 (3.3) 26.8 (3.1) 20.5 (2.1) 18.3 (2.1) 


100.0 



Detail does aot add co total because of rounding. 



ERIC 
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Table B.25 



DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOLS SENDING STUDENTS TO OTHER SCHOOLS FOR 
SPECIAL EDUCATION, BY SCHOOL LOCATION 
(In percents, with standard errors noted in parentheses) 



Type-of-Comniinity Location Percent-^ 



Rural 47.4 (9.0) 

Small City 22.7 (6.6) 

Urban 16.7 (5.8) 

Suburban 13.2 (3.9) 



Total 100.0 
a/ 

- Percents are based on an estimated 6,184 sending schools. 



Table B.26 

DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS, BY DISTRICT ENROLLMENT 

SIZE AND PER-PUPIL EXPENDITURE LEVEL 
(In percents, with standard errors noted in parentheses) 



Per-Pupil 
Expenditure Level 


Enrollment Size 


Total 


Small Medium Large 


Low 

Medium 
High 

UDdetermined 


29.2 (5.9) 5.5 (1.1) 1.0 (0.4) 
32.6 (5.1) 8.3 (1.4) 2.5 (0.4) 
15.1 (3.9) 3.6 (0.8) 1.7 (0.3) 
0.0 (0.0) 0.3 (0.3) 0.0 (0.0) 


35.8 (5.8) 
43.5 (5.5) 
20.4 (4.0) 
0.3 (0.3) 


Total 


76.9 (1.5) 17.7 (1.2) 5.3 (0.5)-^ 


100.0-^ 



Detail does not add to totals because of rounding. 
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Table B.27 



DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS WITH lEPs, BY DISTRICT 
PER-PUPIL EXPENDITURE LEVEL AND ENROLLMENT SIZE 
(In percents, with standard errors noted in parentheses) 



Per-Pupil 
Expenditure Level 


Enrollment Size 


Total 


Small Medium Large 


Low 

Medium 
High 

Undetermined 


8.4 (1.3) 8.5 (1.7) 7.7 (2.3) 
9.7 (1.8) 15.2 (2.4) 18.9 (3.0) 
5.1 (1.5) 5.4 (1.4) 20.4 (3.2) 
0.0 (0.0)* 0.5 (0.5)* 0.1 (0.1)* 


24.6 (3.1) 

43.8 (4.1) 

30.9 (3.6) 
0.6 (0.5)* 


Total 


23.3 (1.6)-'' 29.6 (1.7) 47.1 (2.1) 


100.0-^ 



Cell has estimated sample size of less than 25. 
Detail does not add to total because of rounding. 



Table B.28 

DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS THAT DO/DO NOT ADMINISTER 
SPECIAL SCHOOLS, BY DISTRICT ENROLLMENT SIZE 
(In percents, with standard errors noted in parentheses) 



Enrollment Size 


1^ 1 

Districts Administer Special Schools? 


Yes 


No 


Snail 


1.7 (1.2) 


75.3 (2.0) 


Medium 


1.9 (0.6) 


15.9 (1.2) 


Large 


3.2 (0.4) 


2.1 (0.3) 


Total 


6.8 (1.4) 


93.2 (1.4)-'' 



Detail does not add to total because of rounding. 
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Table B.29 



DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS WITH lEPs WHO ARE ENROLLED IN 
DISTRICTS THAT DO/DO NOT ADMINISTER SPECIAL SCHOOLS, 
BY DISTRICT ENROLLMENT SIZE 
(In percents, with standard errors noted in parentheses) 



Enrollment Size 


Districts Administer Special Schools? 


Yes No 


Small 

Medium 

Large 


0.8 (0.6)* 22. A (1.7) 
4.4 (1.2) 25.1 (1.8) 
37.2 (2.4) 10.0 (1.7) 


Total 


42.5 (2.5)-/ 57.5 (2.5) 



Cell has estimated sample size of less than 25. 
Detail does not add to total because of rounding. 



Table B.30 

DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS, BY DISTRICT ENROLLMENT SIZE 
AND PROPORTION OF STUDENTS SERVED THROUGH COOPERATIVE/ 

INTERMEDIATE DISTRICTS 
(In percents, with standard errors noted in parentheses) 









Percent (P) of 
Students Served 


Enrollment Size 










Small 


Medium 


Large 


Total 








P = 0 


15 


.8 


(5.0) 


6.8 


(0.9) 


2.1 


(0.5) 


2A 


.7 


(5.2) 


0 < P < 10 


9 


.3 


(3. A) 


3.5 


(1.0) 


1.7 


(O.A) 


lA 


.5 


(3.6) 


10 < P < 25 


1 


.1 


(0.8) 


1.5 


(0.8) 


0.5 


(0.2) 


3 


.1 


(1.1) 


25 < P < 50 


A 


2 


(2.8) 


0.6 


(O.A) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


A 


.8 


(2.8) 


50 < P < 100 


3 


1 


(2.2) 


1.3 


(0.6) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


A 


.A 


(2.3) 


P = 100 


38. 


5 


(5.7) 


3. A 


(1.1) 


0.7 


(0.2) 


A2 


.7 


(5.7)i/ 


Undetermined 


A. 


9 


(2.3) 


0.6 


(O.A) 


0.3 


(0.2) 


5 


.8 


(2.3) 


Total 


76. 


9 


(1.5) 


17.7 


(1.2) 


5.3 


(0.5) 


100 


.oi/ 









- Detail does not add to total because of rounding. 
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Table B.31 



DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS THAT SERVE HANDICAPPED STUDENTS 
THROUGH COOPERATIVE/ INTERMEDIATE DISTRICTS, BY SCHOOL 
DISTRICT ENROLLMENT SIZE AND PER-PUPIL EXPENDITURE LEVEL 
(In percents, with standard errors noted in parentheses) 



Per- Pupil 
Expenditure Level 


Enrollment Size 




Small 


Medium 


Large 


Total 


Low 


31.3 (8.0) 


3.2 (1.2) 


0.7 (0.3) 


35.2 (7.9) 


Medium 


33.4 (7.2) 


7.9 (1.7) 


2.1 (0.5) 


43.3 (7.5)-/ 


High 


16.5 (4.5) 


3.1 (0.9) 


1.5 (0.4) 


21.0 (4.7)-/ 


Undetermined 


0.0 (0.0) 


0.4 (0.4) 


0.0 (0.0) 


0.4 (0.4) 


Total 


81.2 (2.2) 


14.6 (1.8) 


4.2 (0.7)-^ 


100.0-/ 



Detail does not add to total because of rounding. 



Table B.32 

DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS, BY SCHOOL DISTRICT PER-PUPIL 
EXPENDITURE LEVEL AND PROPORTION OF STUDENTS SERVED 
THROUGH COOPERATIVE/ INTERMEDIATE DISTRICTS 
(In percents, with standard errors noted in parentheses) 



Percent (P) of 
Students Served 


Per-Pupil Expenditure Level 










Low 


Medium 


High 


Undetermined 




Total 


P = 0 


9 


3 


(2.3) 


10.9 


(4.0) 


4.6 


(2.3) 


0. 


0 


(0.0) 


24 


7 


(5.2)^/ 


0 < P < 10 


1 


3 


(0.6) 


9.3 


(3.6) 


4.0 


(1.4) 


0. 


0 


(0.0) 


14 


5 


(3.6)i/ 


10 < P < 25 


0 


.6 


(0.6) 


1.6 


(0.9) 


0.5 


(0.3) 


0. 


3 


(0.3) 


3 


1 


(1.1)^/ 


25 < P < 50 


1 


.3 


(1.0) 


3.3 


(2.7) 


0.2 


(0.2) 


0 


0 


(0.0) 


4 


8 


(2.8) 


50 < P < 100 


2 


.4 


(2.0) 


1.5 


(1.1) 


0.5 


(0.4) 


0 


0 


(0.0) 


4 


.4 


(2.3) 


P = 100 


20 


.2 


(6.3) 


15.2 


(5.1) 


7.2 


(2.9) 


0 


0 


(0.0) 


42 


.7 


(5.7)^/ 


Undetermined 


0 


.6 


(0.5) 


1.7 


(1-1) 


3.5 


(2.1) 


0 


.0 


(0.0) 


5 


.8 


(2.3) 


Total 


35 


.8i/ 


(5.8) 


43.5 


(5.5) 


20.4^/ 


(4.0) 


0 


.3 


(0.3) 


100 


.0 





Detail does not add to total because of rounding. 



Table B.33 



DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS THAT CONTRACT FOR THE 
PROVISION OF SPECIAL EDUCATION SERVICES, BY PROPORTION 

OF STUDENTS RECEIVING CONTRACTED SERVICES 
(In percents, with standard errors noted in parentheses) 



Students Served 


Percent Districts 


Cumulative 
Percent 


0 < P < 1 




io . 4 


1 < P < 2 




28 . 6 


2 < P < 3 


1ft 9 (1 ft"! 


46 . 8 


3 < P < 4 


0 . z ^) 


55 . 0 


4 < P < 5 




57 . 4 


5 < P < 7 




72. 0 


7 < P < 9 




00 . 1 


9 < P < 11 


4.7 (3.4) 


90.8 


11 < P < 15 


1.7 (1.0) 


92.5 


15 < P < 20 


1.1 (0.8) 


93.6 


20 < P < 22 


1.0 (1.0) 


94.6 


P > 22 


0.0 (0.0) 


94.6 


Undetermined 


5.5 (4.3) 


100.1-^ 


Total 


100.0-/ 





Detail does not add to total because of rounding. 
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Table B.34 



DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS CONTRACTING THE PROVISION OF 
SPECIAL SERVICES TO PRIVATE SCHOOLS OR INSTITUTIONS, BY SCHOOL 
DISTRICT PER-PUPIL EXPENDITURE LEVEL AND ENROLLMENT SIZE 
(la percents, with standard errors noted in parentheses) 



Per-PuDil 
Expenditure Level 


Enrollment Size 


Total 


Small Medium Large 


Low 

Medium 
High 

Undetermined 


16.6 (8.1) 9.0 (2.8) 2.2 (0.9) 
23.8 (8.2) 15.0 (3.2) 3.7 (1.0) 
18.4 (6.8) 8.3 (2.1) 3.1 (0.7) 
0.0 (0.0) 0.0 (0.0) 0.0 (0.0) 


27.7 (8.2)-/ 
42.4 (7.8)-/ 

29.8 (7.3) 
0.0 (0.0) 


Total 


58.8 (5.8) 32.3 (4.8) 8.9 (1.6)-^ 


100.0-/ 


— ^ Detail does not 


add to total because of rounding. 
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Appendix C 
Supporting Data for Chapter 3 
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Table C.l 



DISTRIBUTION OF lEPs, BY NUMBER OF PAGES AND STUDENT AGE LEVEL 
(In percents, with standard errors noted in parentheses) 



Number of 
Pages 



Student Age Levels 



3-5 



6-12 



13-15 



16-21 



Total 
Ages 3-21 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

7-10 

11 or greater 



8.2 (4.0)* 
31.2 (6.7)* 
15.6 (6.0)* 
11.1 (5.8)* 

5.1 (2.9)* 

3.6 (3.3)* 
16.8 (5.6)* 

8.6 (2.4)* 



6.2 (1.2) 

25.3 (2.3) 

16.0 (1.8) 

14.9 (1.5) 

11.8 (1.5) 

6.9 (1.0) 

12.3 (1.1) 

6.6 (1.3) 



5.6 (1.6) 

21.8 (3.0) 

14.3 (2.5) 

13.3 (2.0) 
15.7 (2.5) 

7.5 (1.2) 

12.4 (1.9) 
9.3 (2.0) 



5.0 (1.8) 

17.6 (2.9) 

18.0 (2.6) 

12.0 (2.1) 

12.3 (2.2) 

9.3 (1.6) 

18.0 (2.6) 

7.8 (1.4) 



6.0 (1.0) 

23.7 (2.0) 

16.0 (1.5) 

14.1 (1.1) 
12.4 (1.4) 

7.2 (0.7) 

13.2 (1.0) 

7.3 (1.1) 



Total 



100.0-^ 



100.0 



100.0 



a/ 



100.0 



100.0-/ 



Mean Number 
Of Pages 

Standard 
Deviation Of 
Population 

Range of 
Number 
Of Pages 



5.0 
(1.0) 

4.9 



1-26 



4.7 
(0.2) 

4.0 



1-41 



5.1 
(0.3) 

3.9 



1-39 



5.2 
(0.3) 

3.9 



1-47 



4.8 
(0.2) 

4.0 



1-47 



a/ 



Cell has an estimated sample size of less than 25. 
Details do not add to totals because of rounding. 
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Table C.2 

DISTRIBUTION OF lEPs, BY NUMBER OF PAGES AND SEVERITY OF STUDENT HANDICAP 
(In percents, with standard errors noted in parentheses) 





Severity of HandicappinR 


Condition 






MnH AIT;) ^ a 


Severe 


1 


4.8 (1.0) 


7.5 (1.5) 


6.4 C1.8J 


2 




23.9 (2.1) 


21.0 (3.4) 


3 


16.7 (2.0) 


16.5 (2.2) 


12.0 (2.7) 


4 


15.2 (1..7) 


12.3 (1.4) 


15.0 (2.4) 


5 


13.4 (1.7) 


12.2 (1.7) 


9.0 (1.9) 


6 


6.2 (1.0) 


6.7 (1.2) 


12.4 (2.8) 


7-10 


12.5 1.2) 


13.6 (1.9) 


14.7 (2.4) 


11 or grWter 


6.9 (1.5) 


7.2 (1.2) 


9.4 (2.7) 


Total 


100 . 0- 


100 . 0- 


100.0^/ 


Mean Number 
Of Pages 


4.8 (0.2) 


4.8 (0.2) 


5.2 (0.3) 


Standard 
Deviation Of 
Population 


4.0 


4.1 


4.1 


Range of 
Number of 
Pages 


1-41 


1-39 


1-47 



Details do not add to total because of rounding. 




Table C.3 



DISTRIBUTION OF lEPs, BY NUMBER OF PAGES AND SCHOOL TYPE 
(In percents, with standard errors noted in parentheses) 



Number Of 
Pages 



School Type 



Regular 



Special 



Total 
All Schools 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

7-10 

11 or greater 



Total 



6.2 (1.1) 

24.0 (2.0) 
16.3 (1.6) 

14.1 (1.2) 
12.5 (1.4) 

7.2 (0.7) 
12.8 (1.0) 
6.8 (1.2) 



1.5 (1.1)" 

17.5 (4.9) 

11.6 (3.0) 
13.3 (4.0) 

8.4 (1.7) 

6.8 (2.1) 

22.3 (4.3) 

18.6 (3.7) 



100.0-^ 



100.0 



6.0 (1.0) 
23.7 (2.0) 

16.0 (1.5) 

14.1 (1.1) 
12.4 (1.4) 

7.2 (0.7) 

13.2 (1.0) 

7.3 (1.1) 



100.0-/ 



Mean Number 
Of Pages 

Standard Deviation 
Of Population 

Range of Number 
of Pages 



4.7 (0.2). 

3.9 

1-41 



7.0 (0.6) 



5.9 



1-47 



Cell has an estimated sample size of less than 25 
Details do not add to total because of rounding. 



4.8 (0.2) 



4.0 



1-47 
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Table C.4 



DISTRIBUTION OF lEPs, BY NUMBER OF PAGES 
AND SCHOOL DISTRICT SIZE 
(In percents, with standard errors noted in parentheses) 





School District Size 


Niuaber of Pa^es 


Small 


Medium 


Large 


V 


^ 4.8 


(1.7) 


5.7 


(1.1) 


6.7 (1.9) 


: ( 

3 < \ 


31.6 


(4.5) 


23.4 


(3.7) 


20.1 (2.5) 


17.5 


(4.1) 


13.2 


(2.6) 


17 1 n 


4 


12.6 


(2 7") 




n 
^.i . 


■ 14.5 (1.6) 


5 ' 


11.1 


(2.7) 


15'. 4 


(2.9) 


11.0 (1.8) 


6 


5.9 


(1 1) 


6 7 


(I 2) 


8.2 (1.1) 


7-10 


10.7 


(2.2) 


15.4 


(1.7) 


13.1 (1.5) 


11 or greater 


5.8 


(1.8) 


5.6 


(1.4) 


9.2 (2.0) 


Total 


100.0 




100.0 




100.0-^ 


Mean Number 
Of Pages 


4.3 


(0.3) 


4.9 


(0.3) 


5.1 (0.3) 


Standard 
Deviation Of 
Population 


3.5 




4.1 




4.2 


Range of 
Number of 
Pages 


1-39 




1-41 




1-47 



Details do not total because of rounding. 
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Table C.5 

DISTRIBUTION OF lEPs, BY NUMBER OF PAGES 
AND SCHOOL DISTRICT PER-PUPIL EXPENDITURE LEVEL 
(la perceats, with staadard errors noted ia parentheses) 









a/ 

School District Per-Pupil Expenditure Level- 


Number of Pages 


Low 


Medium 


HiKh 


1 


6.4 (2.2) 


5.4 (1.4) 


6.0 (1.9) 


2 


32.3 (3.9) 


20.5 (2.8) 


21.0 (3.6) 


3 


14.5 (3.3) 


16.8 (2.3) 


16.4 (2.4) 


4 


12.8 (2.0) 


16.5 (2.3) 


12.1 (1.8) 


5 


8.4 (2.2) 


13.5 (2.4) 


14.1 (2.5) 


6 


5.3 (1.0) 


7.3 (1.1) 


8.7 (1.4) 


7-10 


11.0 (1.3) 


13.3 (1.8) 


14.9 (2.1) 


11 or greater 


9.4 (3.4) 


6.6 (1.9) 


6.9 (1.5) 

\ 


Total 


100.0^/ 


100.0^/ 


100.0^/ 


Mean Number 
Of Pages 


4.8 (0.5) 


4.8 (0.3) 


4.9 (0.3) 


Staadard 
Deviation Of 
Population 


4.9 


3.6 


3.9 


Range of 
Number of 
Pages 


1-41 


1-39 


1-47 



- These estimates are based on the sample of 206 districts for which per 
pupil expenditure data were available^^these data were not available for 2 
districts. 

Details do not total because of rounding. 
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Table C.6 



AVERAGE NUMBER OF PAGES IN lEPs, BY CATEGORY OF LEGIBILITY 



Category of 

Legibility 


Number of Pages 


Standard Standard 
Deviation Of Error 
Mean Population Of Mean 


1. lEP Typed and Legible 

2. lEP Handwrittea, But 
Easy to Read 

3. lEP Handwritten, and 
Difficult To Read 


5.0 4.2 0,4 
4.8 3.8 0.2 
7-7 . 10.2 2-3 



Table C.7 

DISTRIBUTION OF lEPs WITH HEADINGS FOR VARIOUS MANDATED INFORMATION AREAS 
(Standard errors are noted in parentheses) 







Information Headings-^ 


Percent lEPs 


With 


Heading 






Statement of annual goals. 


94 


.5 


(1.3) 


Short-term objectives. 


91 


.7 


(l.A) 


Statement of the present level of educational 








performance. 


89 


.7 


(1.9) 


Projected date for initiation of specific services. 


88 


.7 


(1.9) 


Statement of specific educational services to be 








provided. 


80 


.9 


(2.7) 


Anticipated duration of specific services. 


80 


.2 


(2.8) 


Statement of the extent to which child will be able 








to participate in regular educational programs. 


76. 


6 


(3.1) 


Proposed evaluation criteria. 


53. 


2 


(3.2) 


Proposed evaluation procedures. 


39. 


7 


(3.6) 


Proposed schedules for determining whether 








instructional objectives are being mt:t. 


27 


5 


(3.3) 







A heading for "assurances of at least an annual evaluation" was not 
expected to be found in lEPs and therefore is not included. 
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Table C.8 



DISTRIBUTION OF lEPs WITH HEADINGS FOR VARIOUS NON-MANDATED INFORMATION AREAS 

(Standard errors are noted m parentheses) 







Percent lEPs 




Infonution Heidiats 


With Heaoing 


A. 


BASIC STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS 






Studeat's age or birthdate. 


82.2 (2.4) 

26.6 (3.6) 
13.4 (3.0) 
6.7 (2.2) 




Student's grade level. 




Nature of student's handiczp. 
Student's sex. 




Student's race. 


B. 


ASSESSMENT-RELATED 






Assessment data to support present level of performance. 


36.4 (3.3) 

23.0 (2.7) 
23.3 (2.9) 

12. 1 (2.3; 




Date of the assessment of present level of performance. 




Student's strengths. 




Physical education needs. 


C. 


PLACEMENT-RELATED 






Placement recommendation. 


65.5 (3.5) 
22.3 (2.7) 




Rationale for placement or services. 


D. 


INSTRUCTION-RELATED 


6.0 (2.6) 

3.1 (1.2) 
1.9 (l.O) 




Student's primary language. 




Student's school attendance record. 




Student's special interests. 


£. 


PROCESS OF lEP DLVtLOrntNT 1 ArrnUVAL, nau 






Participants in the IE? process. 


s/.U 

83.7 (2.2) 
75.6 (2.7) 
73.6 (2.9) 
61. A (3.3) 
A8.8 (3.9) 
9.6 (1.9) 
ft fl 61 

8.0 (1.7) 
6.8 (l.A) 




Date of preparation of l£*r. 




Titles of individuals who appro^-ed the lEP. 




Pa rent a I aoD ro va I . 




Signature of individuals who approved the lEP. 




Proposed lEP review date. 




Results of parental notification. 




Actual lEP review date. 




Results of lEP review. 




Participants in lEP review. 


IP 

r . 


TOAD^vn pYrinOAM fit ^PPTTAL SERVICES 






Personnel responsible for services. 


67.2 (3.3) 




Recowiended instructional materials, resources, 


59.5 (3.2) 
23.0 (3.0) 
17.0 (2. A) 




strategies » or techniques. 




Date shcrt-term objectives met. 




Priority listing of annual goals. 


G. 


OTHER 






Other. 


37.8 (3.5) 



lEPs with at least one "other" heading. Includes such headings as: 
date of referral, provisions for Minstreaaing, or last grade obtained. 
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Table C.9 



DISTRIBUTION OF lEPs WITH HEADINGS FOR VARIOUS MANDATED INFORMATION 

AmS, BY SCHOOL TYPE 
(Standard errors are noted in parentheses) 



a/ 

laformation Headings- 


Percent of Students with lEPs 
That Include Heading •.-'^ 


Regu 


Lar Schools 


Special Schools 


Statement of annual goals. 


94 


.4 


(1.3) 


97 


.0 


(1.3) 


Short-term objectives. 


91 


.6 


(1.4) 


93 


.2 


(2.9) 


Statement of the present level of 












educational performance. 


89 


.5 


(2.0) 


94 


.3 


(2.1) 


Projected date for initiation of 












specific services . 


88 


.5 


(2.0) 


93 


.0 


(2.6) 


.Statement of specific educational 












services to be provided. 


80 


.5 


(2.7) 


90 


.6 


(2.9) 


Anticipated duration of specific 












services. 


79 


.8 


(2.8) 


88 


.4 


(4.1) 


Statement of the extent to which child 














will be able to participate in 














regular educational programs. 


76 


.4 


(3.1) 


79 


.6 


(4.7) 


Proposed evaluation criteria. 


53 


6 


(3.2) 


46 


.3 


(7.3) 


Proposed evaluation procedures. 


39 


5 


(3.6) 


44 


.7 


(7.6) 


Proposed schedules for determining 












whether instructional objectives 














are being met. 


27. 


4 


(3.3) 


29 


.4 


(7.1) 



A heading for "assurances of at least an annual evaluation" was not 
expected to be found in lEPs and therefore is not included. 



- Percents are based on column estimated population totals, adjusted for 
nonresponse. 
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Table C.IO 



OISTRIBUTIOS OF lEPi WITH HEADINGS FOR VARIOUS MON-M\iVDATED 
INFORMATION ABEAS, BY SCHOOL TYPE 
(Standard errors are noted la parentheses) 



Percent of Students with lEPs 

b/ 

That Include Heading:- 



Infonution Headints 



Retul^c Schools Special Schools 



A. BASIC STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS 

Student's age or birthdate. 
Student's grade level. 
Nature of student's handicap. 
Student's sex. 
Student's race. 

B. ASSESSMENT- REUTED 

AssetSflMnt data to support present 

level of performance. 
Date of the assessment of present 

level of performance. 
Student's strengths. 
Physical education needs. 

C. PLACEMENT-REUTED 

placement recommendation. 
Rationale for placement or services. 

0. INSTnUCTIOH-RELATED 

Student's primary language. 
Studenn's school attendance record. 
Student's special interests. 

E. PROCESS OF lEP DEVELOPriENT . APPROVAL. 
AND REVIEW 

Participants in the lEP process. 
Date of preparation of lEP. 
Titles of individuals, who approved 

the lEP. 
Parental approval. 

Signature of individuals who approved 

the lEP. 
Proposed lEP review date. 
Results of parental notification. 
Actual lEP review date. 
Results of lEP review. 
Participants in lEP review. 

F. PROPOSED PROGRAM OF SPECIAL SERVICES 

Personnel responsible for services. 
RecoMended instructional materials, 

resources, strategies, or techniques 
Date short-term objectives met. 
Priority listing of annual goals. 

G. OTHER 
Other. 



SI. 6 
59.1 



(2.5) 
(3.5) 



26.6 (3.5) 
13.4 (3.0) 
6.6 (2.2) 



36.2 (3.3) 



22.9 
23.2 



(2.7) 
(3.0) 



11.9 (2. J) 



65.0 (3.5) 
22.2 U.S) 



5.9 (2.6) 

2.8 (I. I) 

1.9 (l.O) 



36.7 (2.3) 
83.2 (:.3) 

75.1 (2.3) 
73.5 (3.0) 

62.0 (3.-*) 
i7.9 (4.0) 
9.5 (1.9) 

8.5 a. 6) 

3.1 (1.3) 
6.8 U-4) 



67.1 (3.3) 

59.7 (3.2) 

22.8 (3.1) 
17.1 (2.5) 



37.6 (3.5) 



94.3 
55.9 



(2.6) 
(8.4) 



25.0 (6.0) 
13.2 (5.0) 
9.5 (4.0) 



39.8 (8.0) 

26.6 (8.0) 
26.0 (8.0) 
16.2 0.2) 



77.9 (6.0) 
2i.O (5.2) 



8.1 (4.>) 
7.7 (4.5) 
1.7 (1.2)^^ 



92.3 (2.:) 
92.6 (:.4j 

35.2 (3.6) 
76.5 i'.l) 



49. 

63. 



(8.0) 
(5.5) 



12. I (4.3) 
5.2 12.5) 



i:.6) 



71.3 (5.2) 

55.8 (7.6) 
26.1 (6.0) 

13.9 (3.6) 



UO.U (i.S) 



' Cell has an estimated sample size of less than 25. 

lEPs with at least one "other" heading. Includes such headings Js: 
4ate of referral, provisions for mamstreammg. or lj$t grade obtaine-l. 

Percents ^re based on column esCUTiated population totals. ja)usted cor 
nonresponse . 



Table C.ll 

DISTRIBUTION OF lEPs WITH FORMATS WHICH LIMIT haJMBER 
OF ANNUAL GOALS OR NUMBER OF SHORT-TERM OBJECTIVES, 

BY AGE LEVEL 

(In percents, with standard errors noted in parentheses) 



Formats Which 
Limit The: 


a/ 

Student Age Levels- 


Total 

Ages 

3-21 


3-5 6-12 13-15 16-21 


1. Number Of 
Annual Goals 

2. Number Of 
Short -Term 
Objectives 


78.2 (8.3) 64.8 (3.5) 63.3 (3.9) 63.4 (4.7) 
53.3(10.6) 38.1 (3.3) 37.6 (4.0) 40.8 (5.2) 


64.8 (3.1) 
38.8 (3.2) 



- Percents are based on column estimated population totals, adjusted for 
noarespoase. 



Table C.12 



DISTRIBUTION OF lEPs WITH FORMATS WHICH LIMIT THE NUMBER OF ANNUAL 
GOALS OR THE NUMBER OF SHORT-TERM OBJECTIVES, BY SCHOOL TYPE 
(In percents, with standard errors noted in parentheses) 



Formats Which 
Limit The: 


a/ 

School Type- 


Total 
All Schools 


Regular Special 


1. Number Of 
Annual Goals 

2. Number Of 
Short-Term 
Objectives 


65.0 (3.2) 61.0 (7.8) 
39.3 (3.3) 28.5 (5.8) 


64.8 (3.1) 
38.8 (3.2) 



Percents are based on column estimated population totals, adjusted for 
nonresponse. 
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Table C.13 



DISTRIBUTION OF lEPs WITH FORMATS RELATED TO PARENTAL APPROVAL 
(Standard errors are noted in parentheses) 



Format Classifications 


Percent of lEPs 


Approval (or disapproval) would be for the entire lEP. 

Approval (or disapproval) would be for annual goals 
but not for short-term objectives. 

Approval (or disapproval) would be for part but not 
all of the short-term obiectives. 

Approval (or disapproval) would be for services to 
be provided but not for annual goals or short-term 
objectives. 

Approval (or disapproval) would be for some portion 
of the lEP, but cannot determine what would be 
approved. 

No place for approval or disapproval is provided. 


48.3 (3.1) 

11.8 (1.8) 
4.8 (1.1) 

11. z 1./.1J 

2.0 (0.5) 

21.9 (2.5) 


Total 


100.0 
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Appendix D 
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Appendix D 



Supporting Data for Chapter 4 

Criteria for Determiaiag the Occurreace of Mandated Information in lEPs 

A detemination as to the occurrence of mandated information in lEPs was 
based on questions in the lEP Evaluation Checklist- The following criteria 
were used to determine whether or not the following types of mandated informa- 
tion were included: 

1) Statement of present level of performance: any number circled in 
the column labeled "Present level of functioning listed" (Item 6, 
Column A). 

2) Statement of annual goals: any positive number entered in column 
labeled "Number of goals listed" (Item 6, Column E) • 

3) Short-term objectives: any positive number entered in column labeled 
"Number of short-term objectives" (Item 7, Column A). 

4) Statement of specific educational services to be provided: (a) any 
appropriate information entered under a heading requesting such 
information (Item 3, Column B, number 14); (b) any positive number 
entered in column labeled "Number of goals listed" (Item 6, Column E); 
(c) any positive number entered in column labeled "Number of short- 
term objectives" (Item 7, Column A); or (d) any number circled to 
indicate a related service to be received (Item 10). 

5) Statement of extent of participation in the regular program: any 
amount of time (either percent or minutes per week) entered in 
question regarding proportion or amount of time assigned to special 
servic^is (Item 9). 

6) Projected date for initiation of services: an item circled in the 
question on beginning dates of service (Item 12) which stated that 
the date(s) was (were) (a) specifically stated; (b) could be inferred 
from dates contained in goals or objectives; or (c) could be inferred 
from date lEP was prepared. 

7) Anticipated duration of services: an item circled in the question 
on duration of services (Item 13) which stated that the duration was 
(a) specifically stated; (b) inferred from dates given for goals or 
objectives; (c) inferred from heading stating that goals were annual 
goals; or (d) that services would be provided "as long as needed." 
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Proposed evaluation criteria: any appropriate information entered 
under a heading requesting such information, or any positive number 
entered in column labeled "Number of objectives that include a 
logical statement of expected behavior to an acceptable standard" 
(Item 7, Column B)- Included in this latter criterion were (a) a 
statement of observable behavior; (b) a statement of specific criteria 
by which student would be judged to have met/not met that objective; 
and (c) reasonably logical internal consistency between statements • 
"a" and "b." (It should be noted that evaluation criteria listed 
anywhere in the lEP were considered to be a part of the related 
short-term objectives,) 

Proposed evaluation procedures: an item circled in the question 
regarding evaluation procedures (Item 14) which stated that the 
procedure was (a) clear from the short-term objectives; (b) con- 
tained in a precise statement of how the evaluation (of the short- 
term objectives listed in the lEP) should be conducted; or (c) in- 
ferred from unclear statements of how the evaluation (of short-term 
objectives listed in the lEP) should be conducted, or from unclear 
short-term objectives. (An example of an unclear statement or 
unclear objective is "will learn multiplication tables." While it 
is not clear to an impartial observer exactly what procedure will be 
used to determine whether or not the objective has been met, there 
is some reason to believe that an appropriate procedure may be 
assumed. ) 

Proposed schedules for determining whether instructional objectives 
are being met: an item in the question concerning evaluation schedules 
(Item 15) which stated that the schedule was (a) specifically 
stated as being the evaluation schedule, (b) implied from the short- 
term objectives, or (c) implied from beginning-of-treatment and 
end-of-treatment dates. 

Assurances of at least an annual evaluation: an item circled in the 
question regarding an annual evaluation (Item 16) which stated that 
(a) all of the short-term objectives appear to require at least an 
annual evaluation or (b) some, but not all, of the short-term objec- 
tives appear to require at least an annual evaluation. 



Calculation Regarding Relationships Between Infonpation in lEPs and lEP 



Headings 

1) 
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2) 



3) 



4) 



5) 



On page 4.7, it is noted that 96 percent of the lEPs that had a 
heading requesting present*level-of-performance information actually 
contained the information. This is computed by dividing 86.3 by 
89.7 (see Appendix Table D.A, Line 1). 

It also is noted on page 4.7 that only 37 percent of the lEPs 
that did not have such a heading actually provided the data. Since 
10.3 percent (100 percent -89.7 percent) of the lEPs did not have a 
heading for the subject information, and since 90.1 percent of lEPs 
provided the information (see Table D.3, Line 1), 3.8 percent (90.1 
percent 86.3 percent) did not have a heading but did provide the 
information. This computes to 36.9, or 37, percent (3.8 t 10.3). 
The similar information on page 4.7 regarding supporting data is 
similarly computed: 

30.2 T 36.4 = 83 percent (see Table D.5, Line 6) 

100 - 36.4 = 63.6 percent 

50.9 (see Table D.3, Line 2) - 30.2 = 20.7 percent 

20.7 T 63.6 = 32.5, or 32, percent. 
Similar information on page 4.9 regarding annual goals is similarly 
computed: 

93.5 T 94.5 = 99 percent (see Table D.4) 
100 - 94.5 = 5.5 

94.4 (see Table D.l) • 93.5 = .9 

.9 T 5.5 = 16 percent. 
Similar information on page 4.10 regarding short-term objectives was 
similarly computed: 

89 T 91.7 = 97 percent (see Table D.4) 

100 - 91.7 = 8.3 

91.1 (see Table D.l) - 89 = 2.1 

2.1 T 8.3 = 25 percent. 
On page 4.13, it is noted that of the 89 percent of lEPs that 
contain a heading (either with the annual goals, with the short-term 
objectives, or as a separate item) under which to include 
beginning-of-service data, at least 91 percent include quite 
specific information. 



D.3 



2^0 



80,6 percent r 88.8, or 89 percent, = 91 percent (see Table D,4, 
Line 6) 

This 91 percent is a lower limit since some lEPs included quite 
specific beginning-of*service data, but not under a heading 
requesting the data. 

As noted on page 4,I3, 11,2 percent of the lEPs did not include 
a heading for the subject information (100 - 88.8), Four percent of 
the lEPs contained quite specific information but not under a heading 
requesting the information. (65.8 + 18.8 = 84.6 percent contained 
quite specific information [see the **totals** column in Table D.IO]. 
84.6 • 80.6 = 4 percent contained the information under a heading). 

This 4 percent was distributed over the 11.2 percent that did 
not include a heading and the 8.2 percent (88.6 * 80.6 from Table 
D.4, Line 6) that included a heading but no information under the 
heading. 

Assuming an equal distribution: 

4 . 
11.2 + 8.2 " 11.2 

19.4 X = 44.8 

X = 2.3 percent of lEPs that had no heading but did include 
the information 

2.3 T 11.2 = 21 percent. 

Similar data on pages 4.14-4.15 regarding duration-of-service infor- 
mation was computed using the same procedure outlined in Item 5 above. 

66.5 T 80.2 (Table D.4) = 83 percent (lower limit). 
100 - 80.2 = 19.8 percent with no heading. 

49.3 + 24.6 (Table D.ll) = 73.9 percent with quite specific 
information. 

73.9 - 66.4 = 7.5 percent with information but no heading. 
80.2 - 66.4 = 13.8 with heading but no information under 
the heading. 

19.8 + 13.8 = 33.6 percent without information under a heading. 

33.6 ^ 19^ 
7.5 " X 

33. 6x = 148.5 

X = 4.41 <?9.> 



4.41 T 19,8 = 22 percent estimated proportion of lEPs that did 
not have headings but contained quite specific 
information. 

7) On pages 4.15-4,16, it is noted that a minimum of 79 percent of the 
lEPs with a heading requesting evaluation criteria contain evaluation 
crleria, and that a maximum of 49 percent of lEPs without such a 
heading contain the criteria. This was computed as follows: 

42.2 T 53.3 (Table D.4) = 79 percent of lEPs with the information. 

This is a minimum figure since it does not include 
lEPs that did not have information under the heading 
but did contain at least one objective written in 
measurable terms. 
100 - 53.3 = 46.7 percent of lEPs that did not have the subject 
heading. 

65.2 (Table D.l) - 42.2 = 23 percent of lEPs that included at 

least one objective written in measurable terms, but 
did not have information listed under a heading 
(however, the lEP might have contained the heading). 

23 T 46.7 = 49 percent of lEPs without a heading but containing 
the information. This is a maximum percentage since, 
as noted above, the 23 percent figure included some 
lEPs that contained the heading but no information 
entered under it. 
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Table D.l 



DISTRIBUTION OF lEPs WITH INFORMATON MANDATED BY SECTION 602 
OF P.L. 94-142, BY AGE LEVELS 
(In percents, with standard errors noted in parentheses) 



Student Age Levels- 



a/ 



Mandated Information Areas 



3-5 



6-12 



13-15 



16-21 



Total 

Ages 

3-21 



Statenent of the present level 
of educational perfomance 

Statement of annual goals 

Short-term objectives 

Statement of specific educational 
services to be provided 

Statement of the extent to which 
child will be able to participate 
in regular educational programs 

Projected date for initiation 
of specific services 

Anticipated duration of 
specific services 

Proposed evaluation criteria 

Proposed evaluation procedures 

Proposed schedules for deter- 
mining whether instructional 
objectives are being met 

Assurances of at least an annual 
evaluation 



95.2 (2.2) 89.1 (2.3) 92.2 (1.5) 90.6 (2.3) 
89.9 (5.2) 94.0 (1.6) 96.1 (0.9) 94.8 (1.9) 

85.3 (5.1) 91.9 (1.4) 89.9 (1.9) 91.0 (2.1) 

98.0 (2.0) 98.9 (0.6) 98.8 (0.5) 99.4 (0.4) 

47.1 (11.5) 64.6 (2.9) 61.0 (3.6) 58.4 (4.1) 
98.1 (1.9) 99.3 (0.3) 99. A (0.4) 99. A (0.3) 



88.0 (5. A) 95.0 (1.3) 
59.5 (7.1) 65. A (2.8) 



95.5 (1.5) 95.6 (1.8) 
67.3 (3.1) 62.8 (3.7) 



85.3 (5.1) 91.9 (l.A) 89.9 (1.9) 91.0 (2.1) 



76. A (8. A) 88.2 (1.9) 86.7 (2.2) 87.5 (2. A) 



76. A (8. A) 88. A (1.9) 86.7 (2.2) 87. A (2.5) 



90.1 (1.7) 

9A.A (1.3) 

91.1 (1.3) 

98.9 (0.5) 

62. A (2.7) 

99.3 (0.2) 

9A.9 (1.3) 

65.2 (2.2) 
91.1 (1.3) 

87. A (1.8) 

87.5 (1.8) 
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- Percents are based on column estimated population totals, adjusted for nonresponse. 



Table D.2 



DISTRIBUTION OF lEPs BY NUMBER OF MANDATED AREAS FOR WHICH lEP 
CONTAINS INFORMATION, BY REGULAR AND SPECIAL SCHOOLS 
(In percents, with staodard errors noted in parentheses) 



Nuaber of 
Mandated Inforaation Areas 



School 



Type- 



Regular 



Special 



Total 

All 
Schools 



All eleven mandated areas 
Ten mandated areas 
Nine mandated areas 
Eight mandated areas 
Seven mandated areas 
Six mandated areas 
Five mandated areas 
Four mandated areas 
Three mandated areas 
Two mandated areas 
One mandated area 



36.7 (2.4) 
34.5 (2.2) 
14.1 (1.7) 

3.6 (1.0) 

1.7 (0.6) 
3.9 (0.8) 
3.4 (0.7) 
0.7 (0.3)* 
0.8 (0.3)* 
0.7 (0.3)* 
0.0 (0.0)* 



32.2 (5.7J 
33.6 (4.1) 

18.3 (3.8) 
2.0 (1.4)* 
0.9 (0.5)* 
4.8 (2.2) 
6.6 (2.6) 
0.7 (0.4)* 
0.5 (0.5)* 
0.0 (0.0)* 
0.5 (0.5)* 



36. S 


(2.3) 


34.5 


(2.2) 


14.2 


(1.6) 


3.5 


(0.9) 


1.6 


(0.6) 


4.0 


(0.7) 


3.6 


(0.7) 


0.7 


(0.2)* 


0.7 


(0.3)* 


0.7 


(0.3)* 


0.0 


(0.0)* 



Cell has estimated sample size of less than 25. 
Percents based on column estimated population totals, adjusted for 
nonresponse. 
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Table D.3 



PKCENT OF lEPs THAT INCLUDE VARIOUS TYPES, AMOUNTS, AND 
COMBIHATIONS OF PRESENT-LEVEL-OF-FUNCTIONINC INFORMATION 
(Standard errors noted in parentheses) 



rr€seQt*Lcvei*ot*FunctioQint Inforutlon 


Percent 




lEP contained soae present level of perfonMnce 
iQfomation. 


90.1 


(1.7) 




lEP contained so«e present level of performance 
infooMtion plus supporting data for at least 
a part of this infonution. 


50.9 


(2.5) 




Ih7 contained present level of performance 
information for at least three academic or 
functional areas. 








lEP contained present level of performance 

Ail A w&aw v&wu &u aw wuC SWSUdlXv OC^ 

functional area where special education 
is found not to be required. 


55.9 


(2.7) 




lEP contained present level of performance 
information in at least three academic or 
functional areas and contained supporting 
data for 90-100 percent of these areas. 


11.3 


(1.9) 




lEP provides date(s) of assessment of present 
level of performance. 


19.7 


(2.4) 


— 1 
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Table D.4 



DISTRIBUTION OF lEPs CONTAINING HEADINGS FOR INFORMATION MANDATED 
BY SECTION 602 OF P.L. 94-142 ANT) DISTRIBUTION OF lEPS THAT 
INCLUDE INFORMATION IN THESE HEADED SPACES 
(In percents, with standard errors noted in parentheses) 



Percent-'^of Students with lEPs That: 



Mandated Information Areas 

Statement of the present level 
of educational performance 

Statement of annual goals 

Short-term objectives 

Statement of specific educational 
seirvices to be provided 

Statement of the extent to which 
child will be able to participate 
in regular educational programs 

Projected date for initiation 
of specific services 

Anticipated duration of 
specific services 

Appropriate evaluation criteria 

Appropriate evaluation procedures 

Appropriate schedules for 

determining whether instruc- 
tional objectives are being met 

Assurances of at least an annual 

evaluation^^ 



In clude Headin g 

89.7 (2.0) 

94.5 (1.3) 

91.7 (1.4) 

80.9 (2.7) 

76.6 (3.1) 

88.8 (1.9) 

80.2 (2.8) 

53.3 (3.2) 

39.7 (3.6) 

27.5 (3.3) 



Include Heading 
And Have 
Information 
Entered 



86.3 (2.0) 
93.5 (1.3) 
89.0 (1.5) 

68.2 (3.0) 

66.5 (2.7) 

80.6 (2.2) 

66.4 (3.0) 
42.2 (2.9) 
35.4 (3.3) 

19.6 (2.7) 



Percents are based on the estimated total number of students with lEPs , 
adjusted for nonresponse. 

A heading for this item would be inappropriate. 



Table D.5 



DISTRIBUTION OF lEPs CONTAINING HEADINGS FOR INFORMATION 
NOT MANDATED BY SECTION 602 of P.L. 94-142 AND DISTRIBUTION 
OF lEPs THAT INCLUDE INFORMATION IN THESE HEADED SPACES 
(la percents, with standard errors noted in parentheses) 





a/ 

Percent-' of Students 


with lEPs That: 


Informatioa Heading 


Include 


Heading 


Include Heading 
And Have 
Information 
Entered 


ouuucuu 9 a^e or uirmuoLc 




/.'\ 
U • '♦J 


79.0 


(2.5) 




JO . y 


(.J.3J 


54.8 


(3.3) 






fx C\\ 


12.6 


(2.8) 


StllH**nt * C r* a A 


^ 7 




6 . 2 


(2.0) 


Student * ^ nfiinAT^v lanonao^* 


0 . u 


. Oj 


5.4 


(2.4) 


level of performance 


36.4 


(3.3) 


30.2 


(2.9) 


Date of the assessment of present 
level of performance 


23.0 


(2.7) 


19.7 


(2.4) 


Nature of student's handicap 


26.6 


(3.5) 


25.1 


(3.3) 


Student's strengths 


23.3 


(2.9) 


19.6 


(2.4) 


Student's special interests 


1.9 


(1.0) 


1.3 


(0.8) 


Student's school attendance record 


3.1 


(1.2) 


1.5 


(0.6) 


Placement recommendation 


65.5 


(3.5) 


61.4 


(3.4) 


Rationale for placement or services 


22.3 


(2.7) 


19.7 


(2.5) 


Personnel responsible for services 


67.2 


(3.3) 


60.4 


(3.1) 


Physical education needs 


12.1 


(2.3) 


9.3 


(1.8) 


Date of preparation of lEP 


83.7 


(2.2) 


76.9 


(2.3) 


Participants in the lEP process 


87.0 


(2.3) 


83.4 


(2.4) 



(continued) 
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Table D.5 (continued) 









Percent 


a/ 

-of Students 


with lEPs That: 


Infonnation Heading 


Include Heading 


Include Heading 
And Have 
Infonnation 
Entered 






Signature of individuals who 
approved the lEP 


61. 


4 


(3.3) 


55.4 


(3.3) 


Titles of individuals who approved 
the lEP 


75. 


6 


(2.7) 


71.6 


(2.8) 


Parental approval 

Results of parental notification 


73 
9 


6 
6 


(2.9) 
(1.9) 


56.2 
8.4 


(2.7) 
(1.7) 


Priority listing of annual goals 


17 


0 


(2.4) 


14.8 


(2.2) 


Recommended instructional 
materials , resources , 
strategies or techniques 


59 


5 


(3.2) 


52.0 


(3.2) 


Date short-term objectives met 


23 


0 


(3.0) 


11.0 


(1.7) 


Proposed lEP review date 


48 


8 


(3.9) 


35.2 


(3.0) 


Actual lEP review date 


8 


3 


(1.6) 


5.9 


(1.0) 


Results of lEP review 


8 


0 


(1.7) 


4.6 


(1.1) 


Participants in lEP review 


6 


.8 


(1.4) 


4.0 


(0.9) 


Other^/ 


37 


.8 


(3.5) 


31.2 


(3.3) 



- Percents are based on the estimated population of students with lEPs, 
adjusted for nonresponse. 

lEPs with at least one **other" heading. Included such headings as: date 
of referral, provisions for mainstreaming, or last grade obtained. 
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Table D.6 



DISTRIBUTION OF lEPs, BY NUMBER OF GOALS PER IE? AND BY SCHOOL TYPE 
(In percents, with standard errors noted in parentheses) 





a/ 

School Type- 




Number of Goals 


Regular 


Special 


Total 


0 


5.7 


(1.3) 


4.2 (1.6)* 




1 


15.7 


(1.5) 


2.0 (1.1)* 




2 


13.8 


(1.2) 


6.5 (3.0) 


1J.9 \ I , I J 


3 


13.6 


fl 1") 


5.8 (1.5) 


IJ.J ^l.uj 


4 


11.4 


(1.0) 


8.1 (1.8) 




5 


8.2 


(0.7) 


10.7 (2.1) 


O.J (KJ , 1 } ■ 


6 


7.1 


(0.8) 


10.4 (1.9) 


7.2 (0.8) 


7 


5.1 


(0.7) 


6.5 (1.2) 


5.1 (0.7) 


ft 

o 


3.3 


(0.5) 


5.6 (1.2) 


o A fn ex 

J • 4 to . J J 


q 


3.2 


(0.5> 


3.6 (1.2)* 


3.2 (0.5) 


10 


2.3 


(0.4) 


5.6 (1.5) 


2.4 (0.4) 


11*1*; 

1 1 ID 


6.6 


(0.9) 


15.1 (2.7) 


6.9 (0.9) 


16-25 


2.8 


(0.0) 


11.5 (2.1) 


3.1 (0.6) 


26 or more 


1.4 


(0.5) 


4.3 (1.2)* 


1.6 (0.5) 


Mean Number of Goals-'' 


5.4 


(0.3) 


10.1 (0.8) 


5.6 (0.3) 


Standard Deviation of Mean 


6.1 




10.5 


6.4 


Range of Goals 


0-118 


0-143 


0-143 









Cell has estimated sample size of less than 25. 
a/ 

- Percents are based on column estimated population totals, adjusted 
for nonresponse. 

Mean number of goals is based on the total number of lEPs with at 
least one goal* 
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Table D.7 

DISTRIBUTION OF lEPs, BY NUMBER OF OBJECTIVES PER lEP 
AND BY SCHOOL TYPE 
(In percents, with standard errors noted in parentheses) 







School Type 






NuMber of Objectives 


Regular 


Special 


Total 


0 


8.0 


(1.4) 


11.0 


14. 1 J 


8.9 (1.3) 


1-2 


5.6 


(0.8) 


1 o 
1 . J 


10. 


5.4 (0.7) 


3-4 


9.8 


(1.4) 


2.9 


(1.2)* 


9.5 (1.3) 


5-6 


9.5 


(1.0) 


4.3 


(1.6)* 


9.3 (0.9) 


7-8 


9.1 


(0.9) 


0 . u 




9.0 (0.9) 


9-10 


6.5 


(0.8) 




1 1 ■ 


6.4 (0.7) 


11-12 


4.8 


(0.6) 


3.9 


(1.2)* 


4.8 (0.6) 


13-15 


6.5 


(0.7) 


7.0 


(1.4) 


6.5 (0.7) 


16-20 


9.0 


(0.8) 


11.1 


(2.4) 


9.1 (0.8) 


21-30 


9.4 


(1.0) 


15.4 


(2.5) 


9.6 (1.0) 


31-50 


10.1 


(1.1) 


14.5 


(3.0) 


10.3 (1.1) 


51-70 


5.6 


(0.8) 


7.3 


(1.7) 


5.7 (0.8) 


71-100 


2.4 


(0.5) 


5.1 


(1.6) 


2.5 (0.4) 


101 or more 


2.8 


(0.7) 


5.8 


(1.4) 


2.9 (0.6) 


Mean Number of Objectives-^ 


25.4 (1.9) 


38.0 


(4.5) 


25.9 (1.9) 


Standard Deviation of Mean 


47.7 




55.6 




48.1 


Range of Objectives 


0-1,002 


0-731 


0-1,002 



Cell has estimated sample size o£ less than 25. 

Percents are based on column estimated population totals, adjusted 
for nonresponse. 

Mean number of objectives is based on the total number of students 
with at least one objective. 
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Table D.8 



DISTRIBUTION OF SHORT-TERM OBJECTIVES OVER VARIOUS 
TIME FRAMES, BY TYPE OF SCHOOL 
(In percents, with standard errors noted in parentheses) 



Tiae Fraae 

Of Objectives 


Percent of Objectives 
For Students Enrolled In: 


Totals-^ 


Regular Schools*^ Special Schools-^ 


Full year 

Less than full year 

No tiae fraae specified 


65.0 (2.8) 59.3 (5.2) 
31.9 (2.7) 36.0 (4.3) 
3.1 (1.0) 4.7 (2.7) 


64.6 (2.7) 
32.2 (2.6) 
3.2 (1.0) 


Total 


100.0 100.0 


100.0 



Percents in this column are based on 61,364,267, the estimated total number 
of objectives written for students in regular schools. 

Percents in this column are based on 4,300,206, the estimated total number 
of objectives written for students in special schools, 
c/ 

- Percents in this column are based on 65,664,472, the estimated total number 
of objectives written for students in both regular and special schools. 
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Table D.9 



PERCENT OF IEP«, BY PERCENT OF SHORT-TERM OBJECTIVES WITH A LOGICAL STATEMENT 
OF EXPECTED BEHAVIOR TO A SPECIFIED STANDARD AND BY AGE LEVEL 
(In percents, with standard errors noted in parentheses) 



Percent of Short-Ten Objectives 
With a Logical Statement of 
Expected Behavior to a 

Specified Standard- ^ 



Student Age Levels 



3-5 



6-12 



13-15 



16-21 



Total 

Ages 

3-21 



0 

>0 -10 
>10 -20 



>20 
>30 
>40 
>50 
>60 
>70 
>80 
>90 



-30 
-40 
•50 
•60 
-70 
-80 
-90 
•100 



46.3 (8.3) 45.4 (2.9) 
0.1 (0.1)* 3.6 (0.7) 
0.3 (0.2)* 3.7 (0.8) 
1.1 (1.0)* 3.1 (0.7) 
0.1 (0.1)* 2.3 (0.6) 

11.1 (6.2)* 4.0 (0.9) 

1.7 (1.3)* 2.7 (0.6) 

2.1 (2.1)* 4.1 (0.7) 

1.4 (1.0)* 5.2 (1.0) 

5.3 (4.6)* 4.9 (1.2) 

30.4 (6.8)* 21.0 (1.9) 



44.8 (4.2) 51.3 (4.5) 

5.5 (1.4) 3.2 (1.0)* 
4.2 (1.0)* 4.6 (1.2) 
2.0 (0.6)* 5.0 (0.9) 
4.2 (1.1)* 4.3 (1.7) 

4.6 (1.0) 6.0 (1.4) 



4.7 (1.2) 

4.0 (1.1) 
7.2 (2.2) 

6.1 (1.6) 
12.7 (2.4) 



3.1 (1.1)* 

3.5 (1.1)* 

2.7 (0.8)* 

5.5 (1.5) 

10.8 (2.7) 



46.1 (2.5) 
3.8 (0.5) 

3.8 (0.6) 
3.1 (0.5) 

2.9 (0.5) 
4.6 (0.7) 

3.1 (0.5) 
3.9 (0.6) 

5.2 (0.8) 

5.3 (0.9) 
18.3 (2.6) 



Mean percent of objectives 



slated in measurable terns-' 



44.4 (7.6) 37 5 (2.3) 33.4 (3.6) 27.9 (3.6) 



35.6 (2.1) 



Cell has estimated sanple size of less than 25* 

Only lEPs with at least one short*term objective are included 

b/ 



The mean percent of objectives per lEP that were stated in measurable terms, given that the 

2Jd 



lEP had contained at least one objective 



Table D.IO 



DISTRIBUTION OF lEPs, BY DEGREE OF SPECIFICITY OF THE STATEMENT OF 
BEGINNING DATES OF SERVICE AS CONTAINED IN lEPs AND BY SCHOOL TYPE 
(In percents, with standard errors noted in parentheses) 



Stateaent of Beginning 
Date of Service 


School Type-/ 






Regular 


Special 


Total-/ 


Is specifically stated 


65.6 (2.9) 


70.2 (5.5) 


65.8 


(2.8) 


Hay be inferred from 
dates given for goals 
or objectives 


18.8 (2.5) 


17.4 (4.7) 


18.8 


(2.4) 


Must be inferred from 
dkte lEP was prepared 


14.9 (1.8) 


11.3 (2.8) 


14.8 


(1.7) 


There is insufficient 
information upon 
which to base an 
inference 


0.7 (0.2)* 


1.1 (0.7) 


0.7 


(0.2)* 



a/ 



Cell has estimated sample size of less than 25, 



- Percents are based on column estimated population totals, adjusted 
for nonresponse. 
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Table D.ll 



DISTRIBUTION OF lEPs BY DEGREE OF SPECIFICITY 
OF THE STATEMENT OF DURATION OF SERVICES 
TO BE PROVIDED AS CONTAINED IN lEPs, 
BY SCHOOL TYPE 
(In percents, with standard errors noted in parentheses) 



Duration of Services 
To Be Provided 


a/ 

School Type- 






Regular 


Special 


Total 


Is specifically stated 


48.7 


(3.4) 


65.1 (5.6) 


49.3 


(3.4) 


May be inferred from 
dates given for 
goals or objectives 


24.7 


(2.6) 


21.7 (5.2) 


24.6 


(2.6) 


Must be inferred from 
headings that state 
goals are "annual" 
goals 


18.8 


(2.2) 


9.0 (2.3) 


18.4 


(2.1) 


States that services 
will be provided 
"as long as 
needed" 


2.7 


(0.9) 


0.5 (0.4)* 


2.7 


(0.8) 


There is insufficient 
information upon 
which to base an 
inference 


5.1 


(1.3) 


3.7 (2.0)* 


5.1 


(1.3) 



Cell has estimated sample size of less than 25. 
Perceats are based on column estimated population totals, 
adjusted for nonresponse. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF lEPs BY DEGREE OF SPECIFICITY 
OF STATEMENT OF THE EVALUATION PROCEDURE 
FOR EVALUATING SHORT-TERM OBJECTIVES AS CONTAINED IN lEPs, 

BY SCHOOL TYPE 
(In percents, with standard errors noted in parentheses) 



Statement of the 
Evaluation Procedure 


a/ 

School Type- 




Total 


Regular 


Special 


Procedure is clear from short- 
















tent objectives 


33.5 


(2.3) 


31.0 


(6.5) 


33 


.4 


(2.3) 


Procedure is a precise statement 
















of how the evaluation should 
















be conducted 


6.4 


(1.7) 


5.6 


^'3.5) 


6 


.4 


(1.7) 


Procedure must be inferred from 
















uoclaar statements or from 
















uoclesr short-term objectivKts 


51.3 


(2.5) 


52.4 


(7.3) 


51 


.3 


(2.5) 


Procedure cannot be inferred 
















because lEP has no short- 
















tent objectives 


8.8 


(1.0) 


11.0 


(3.6) 


8 


.9 


(1.0) 



Percents are based on column estimated population totals, adjusted for 
non.response. 
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Table D.13 



DISTRIBUTION OF lEPs BY DEGREE OF 
SPECIFICITY OF THE STATEMENT OF THE EVALUATION 
SCHEDULE FOR THE SHORT-TERM OBJECTIVES AS 
CONTAINED IN lEPs, BY SCHOOL TYPE 
(la percents, with standard errors noted in parentheses) 



Statement of the 
Evaluation Schedule 


a/ 

School Type-' 


Total 


Regular Special 


Is specifically stated as being 
the evaluation schedule 

May be inferred from the short- 
term objectives 

Must be implied from beginning* 
of-treatmcnt and end-of-treat- 
ment dates 

Is not stated or implied 


14.0 (2.6) 10.9 (3.7) 

36.1 (2.8) 45.4 (7.1) 

37.3 (2.8) 30.1 (6.2) 
12.6 (1.8) 13.6 (4.4) 


13.9 (2.5) 
36-5 (2.8) 

37.0 (2.8) 
12.6 (1.8) 



- Percents are based on column estimated population totals, adjusted 
for nonrecponse. 
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Table D.14 



DISTRIBUTION OF lEPs BY DEGREE TO WHICH 
lEP INDICATES THAT AN ANNUAL EVALUATION OF 
SHORT-TERM OBJECTIVES IS REQUIRED, BY SCHOOL TYPE 
(la perceats, with standard errors aoted in parentheses) 



Stateseat of Annual 
Evaluation of 
Short-Term Objectives 


a/ 

School Type-' 


Total 


Regular Special 


All of the short-tera objectives 
appear to require at least an 
annual evaluation 

Some but not all of the short-* 
term objectives appear to 
require at least an annual 
evaluation 

None of the short-term objec- 
tives require at least an 
annual evaluation 

Such information is not given 
and cannot be inferred 


87.2 (1.8) 85.4 (4.6) 

0.3 (0.2)* 0.9 (0.7)* 

0.2 (0.1)* 0.6 (0.6)* 

12.3 (1.8) 13.1 (4.5) 


87.1 (1.8) 

0.3 (0.2)* 

0.2 (0.1)* 
12.4 (1.8) 



Cell has estimated sample size less than 25. 



- Percents are based on column estimated population totals, adjusted 
for nonresponse. 
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Table D.IS 



DISTRIBUTION OF lEPs WITH INFORMATION MANDATED BY SECTION 602 
OF P.L. 94-142, BY SCHOOL DISTRICT PER-PUPIL EXPENDITURE 
(In percentSi with standard errors noted in parentheses) 



Mandated InfonMtion Areas-' 



District Per-Pupil Expenditure 



Low 



Medium 



High 



Undetenained 



Total 



Stateaent of the present level of 
educational perforaance 

Stateaent of annual goals 

Short- term objectives 

Stateaent of specific educational 
services to be provided 

Stateaent of the extent to which child 
will be able to participate in reg- 
ular cuucntional prograns 

Proje:Cted <iate for initiation 
of specitic services 

Anticipated duration of specific 
services 

Proposed evaluation criteria 

Proposed evaluation procedures 

Proposed schedules for determining 
whether instructional objectives 
are being net 

Assurances of at least an annual 
evaluation 



89.5 (3.2) 92.0 (1.5) 87.8 (4.2) 1.0 (0.0)* 

95.9 (1.7) 92.8 (2.3) 95.2 (1.7) 1.0 (0.0)* 

89.9 (3.0) 93.0 (1.6) 89.2 (2.5) 1.0 (0.0)* 

99.0 (0.8) 99.1 (0.6) 98.5 (1.0) 1.0 (0.0)* 



74.3 (5.2) 
99.9 (0.1) 

90.2 (4.4) 

68.4 (4.7) 
85.9 (3.0) 

82.4 (5.3) 

82.6 (5.4) 



64.4 (3.9) 49.0 (6.0) 78.6 (1.9)* 



99.0 (0.4) 99.2 (0.4) 

96.3 (1.1) 96.7 (1.2) 

65.6 (3.3) 62.1 (4.7) 

93.0 (1.6) 89.2 (2.5) 



90.0 (1.8) 87.4 (2.6) 



89.9 (1.8) 87.7 (2.6) 



1.0 (0.0)* 

1.0 (0.0)* 
66.6 (4.4)* 
1.0 (0.0)* 

1.0 (0.0)* 
1.0 (0.0)* 



90.1 (1.7) 
94.4 (1.3) 
91.1 (1.3) 

98.9 (0.5) 



62.4 (2.7) 

99.3 (0.2) 

94.9 (1.3) 
65.2 (2.2) 
91.1 (1.3) 



87.4 (1.8) 



87.5 (1.8) 



a/ 



Cell has esLinated saaple size of less than 25. 

Percents are based on coluan estimated population totals, adjusted for nonresponse. 
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Table D.16 



DISTRIBUTION OF lEPs BY PERCENT OF SHORT-TERM OBJECTIVES 
WITH A LOGICAL STATEMENT OF EXPECTED BEHAVIOR TO A 
SPECIFIED STANDARD, BY DISTRICT PER-PUPIL EXPENDITURE 
(In percents, with standard errors noted in parentheses) 



Percent of Short-Term Objectives 
with a Logical Statement of 
Expected Behavior to a 

Specific Standard-^ 



District Per-Pupil Expenditure- 



a/ 



Low 



Medium 



High 



Undetermined 



Total 



0 

>0 -10 
>10 -20 
>20 -30 
>30 -40 
>40 -50 
>50 -60 
>60 -70 
>70 -80 
>80 -90 
>90 -100 



AO. 3 (5.2) 

3. A (1.0)* 

A. 7 (1.3) 

2.6 (1.0)* 

1.6 (0.8)* 

2. A (0.9)"- 

2.8 (l.O)-- 

5.9 (1.3) 
A. 2 (0.9) 
8.0 (2.1) 

2A.1 (3.7) 



51.2 (3.9) 

A. 3 (0.9) 

2.6 (0.7) 

2.6 (0.6) 
2.9 (0.7) 
A. 7 (1.1) 
2.2 (0.5)"' 
3.2 (0.8) 
5.9 (1.5) 

3.7 (0.8) 
16.8 (2.6) 



A2.6 (5.1) 

3. A (0.9) 

A. 9 (l.A) 

A.l (0.9) 

3.8 (1.0) 

6. A (1.2) 

A. 9 (1.2) 

3.5 (0.8) 

5.0 (1.3) 

5.5 (2.1) 

15.9 (2.7) 



71.6 (0.7)* 
0.0 (0.0)* 
0.0 (0.0)* 
1.9 (2.2)* 
1.9 (2.2)* 
0.0 (0.0)* 
0.0 (0.0)* 
0.0 (0.0)* 
0.0 (0.0)* 
0.0 (0.0)* 

2A.6 (5.2)* 



A6.1 (2.5) 

3.8 (0.5) 

3.8 (0.6) 
3.1 (0.5) 

2.9 (0.5) 
A. 6 (0.7) 

3.1 (0.5) 
3.9 (0.6) 

5.2 (0.8) 

5.3 (0.9) 
18.3 (1.6) 



Mean percentage of objectives 
stated in measurable terms- 



A2.7 (A. 9) 



31.9 (3.2) 35.7 (3.8) 25.8 (3.8) 



35.6 (2.1) 



Cell has estimated sample size of less than 25. 

Percents are based on column estimated population totals, adjusted for nonresponse. 
Only fEPr, with at least one short-term objective are included. 



Th«: mean percent of objectives per lEP that werpj stated in measurable terms, given that the lEP 
ad contained at least one objective. ^'a\) 




Table D. 17 



PERCENT OF lEPs WITH HEADINGS FOR INFORMATION NOT MANDATED BY 
SECTION 602 OF P.L. 94-142 AND THAT HAVE INFORMATION ENTERED 
IN THESE HEADED SPACES, BY SCHOOL DISTRICT ENROLLMENT SIZE 
(In percents, wich standard errors noted in parentheses) 



Information Area 

Student's age or birthdate 

Student's grade level 

Nature of student's handicap 

Student's sex 

Student's race 

Assessment data to support 
present level of 
performance 

Date of the assessment of 
present level of 
performance 

Student's strengths 

Physical education needs 

Placement recommr idation 

Rationale for placement 
or services 

Student's primary language 

Student's school attendance 
record 

Student's special interests 

Participants in the lEP 
process 

Date of preparation of lEP 

Titles of individuals who 
approved the lEP 

Parental approval 

Signature of individuals 
who approved the lEP 



Percent of Students-^ 
With lEPs That Include Heading 
and Have Information Entered 
By School District Enrollment Size 



Small 



Medium 



Laree 



Total 



63 


U 


(7.1) 


82. 


1 


(3.7) 


84 


8 


(3 


0) 


79 


0 


(2.5) 


52 


U 


(6.9) 


59 


3 


(^.8) 


53 


2 


(5 


2) 


54 


8 


(3.3) 


23 


0 


(5.1) 


20 


1 


(^.0) 


29 


2 


(5 


9) 


25 


.0 


(3.3) 


8 


.3 


(2.5) 


15 


5 


(^.5) 


12 


9 


(5 


0) 


12 


.6 


(2.8) 


2 


.9 


(1.7)^- 


3 


.7 


(1.9) 


9 


.U 


(3 


■9) 


6 


.2 


(2.0) 



17.9 (4.4) 34.4 (4.2) 33.8 (5.1) 



30.2 (2.9) 



10.6 (4.2) 
16.4 (4.2) 
9.0 (3.6) 
60.6 (5.6) 



23.4 (3.8) 

20.4 (3.1) 

7.1 (3.2) 

58.4 (5.6) 



13.8 (4.4) 22.2 (5.1) 
0.1 (0.1)^-- 4.0 (2.4) 



0.4 (0.3)" 
0.1 (0.1)^=- 



1.2 (0.7)" 
0.1 (0.1)- 



21. 


8 


(4. 


0) 


19. 


7 


(2.4) 


20. 


7 


(4. 


2) 


19. 


6 


(2.4) 


10. 


9 


(2. 


9) 


9. 


3 


(1.8) 


63 


6 


(5. 


7) 


61 


4 


(3.4) 


21 


2 


(3 


7) 


19 


7 


(2.5) 


9 


0 


(4 


8) 


5 


.4 


(2.4) 


2 


. 1 


(1 


.1) 


1 


.5 


(0.6) 


2 


.6 


(1 


.8) 


1 


.3 


(0.8) 


82 


.0 


(4 


.0) 


83 


.4 


(2.4) 


80 


.3 


(3 


.6) 


76 


.9 


(2.3) 


73 


.2 


(^ 


.5) 


71 


.6 


(2.8) 



55.0 (6.7) 51.2 (4.4) 60.0 (3.7) 
59.3 (6.9) 47.7 (4.2) 58.2 (5.5) 



56.2 (2.7) 
55.4 (3.3) 



(continued) 
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Table D.17 (continued) 



Information Area 



Percent of Students 
With lEPs That Include Heading 
and Have Information Entered 
By School District Enrollment Size 



Small 



Medium 



Large 



Total 



Proposed lEP review date 

Results of parental 
notification 

Actual lEP review date 

Results of lEP review 

Participants in lEP review 

Personnel responsible for 
services 

Reconwnended instructional 
materials , resources , 
strategies or techniques 

Priority listing of annual 
goals 

Date short-term objectives 
met 

Other^/ 



35.8 (5.8) 32.2 (5.0) 36.8 (4.8) 



5.8 (3.0) 

5.6 (2.1) 

4.7 (2.0) 
4.4 (2.0) 



10.7 (2.3) 

5.2 (1.5) 

4.8 (1.5) 

3.7 (1.7) 



8.2 (2.9) 

6.6 (1.6) 

4.5 (1.9) 

4.1 (1.4) 



68.4 (5.8) 62.3 (5.2) 55.3 (4.9) 

56.9 (4.6) 49.9 (5.5) 50.9 (5.4) 

19.8 (6.1) 14.6 (3.7) 12.5 (2.8) 

8.0 (2.4) 7.8 (3.2) 14.5 (2.7) 

24.1 (4.9) 27.5 (4.8) 37.0 (5.7) 



35.2 (3.0) 

8.4 (1.7) 

5.9 (1.0) 

4.6 (1.1) 

4.0 (0.9) 

60.4 (3.1) 

52.0 (3.2) 

14.8 (2.2) 

11.0 (1.7) 

31.2 (3.3) 



a/ 



Cell has estimated sample size of less than 25. 

Percents are based on the column estimted population totals, adjusted for 
nonresponse . 
b/ 

lEPs with at least one "other" heading. Includes such headings as: date of 
referral, provisions for mainstreaming , or last grade obtained; no single one of 
which occurred in more than one percent of the lEPs. 
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Tabic E.I 

TCnS OF PERSOMS WHO PARTICIPATED IN THE lEP PROCESS AND WHO 
SIGNED lEPS: PUBLIC SaiOOL STUDENTS (3-21 YEARS) 
(la p«rccacs, with staadard errors aoced la pareacheses) 



CUssificacioa of 
Participattci/Siwrs 



Catwry X: Taachra aod ThTapiics 

Cm or mmvu rttular cUssrooa ctachtrt 

Om special «ducatloa c«acb«r 

TVo or ftort special tducacioa ttachtrs 

$f««cii or laaguagt thtrapisc 

Physical or occupatiooal thcrapisc(s) 

OtiMr UMrapisc(s) 

Physical tducacioa teacher (s) 

Oa« of thm above » but caa'c tell which 

At leist out of the above 



Catetory 2: Adaiaistrative Reptesetttatioas 

lEA repr«seatative(s) 

Priacipal or assistaat priacipal(s) 

School represeatative(s) 

Case Miuter(s)» chairpersoa 

Supervisor 

At least oae of the above 



Catetory 3; Ancillary Personnel 
School psychologist or psychoaetrist(s) 
Counselor (s) 
Social worker(s) 
Nurse 

At least one of the above 



Catetory Parents 

Parftttt(s), tuA^<l^<&(s) > surrogate(s) 



Catetory S: Student 
Student 



Catetory 6; Could Not Classify and Other 

Could not classify^^ 

Other 

At least one of the above 



Catetory 7: Mandated Personnel 

lEPs with at least one person froa 
each of categories 1,2, and 4 



Catetory S: Catetories I and 2 

lEPs with at least one person 
frott each of categories I and 2 



Percent*^ of lEPs with 
Persons Indicated as Belnt a; 



Participant 



21.4 (2.4) 
34.2 (2.9) 

6.4 (1.6) 
15.9 (2.5) 

1.7 (0.5) 
59.7 (2.8) 



13.7 (1.9) 
10. 0 (1.5) 
3.3 (0.8) 
4.9 (1.8) 
24.2 (2.6) 



62.6 (2.5) 



2.9 (0.7) 



19.2 (1.9) 
11. 0 (1.4) 
28.0 (2.1) 



36.2 (2.3) 



50.2 (2.6) 



Signer 



13.3 (1.6) 


10.4 (1.5) 


27.9 (2.4) 


24.1 (2.4) 


4.7 (0.7) 


3.0 (0.6) 


21.4 (2.0) 


15.7 (1.7) 


0.3 (O.D* 


0.3 (O.D* 


0.7 (0.3)* 


0.6 (0.3)* 


0.6 (0.3)* 


0.5 (0.3)* 


36.4 (2.7) 


26.8 (2.3) 


74.4 (2.2) 


58.5 (2.9) 



18.5 (2.4) 
27.9 (2.9) 

5.9 (1.5) 
13.3 (2.2) 

1.5 (0.5) 
50.9 (3.1) 



10.4 (1.8) 
7.9 (1.3) 
2.0 (0.6) 
4.5 (1.8) 

19.2 (2.6) 



57.1 (2.7) 



2.5 (0.6) 



14.8 (1.7) 
8.7 (1.3) 
21.6 (1.9) 



28.3 (2.6) 



39.5 (3.0) 



Cell has estiiiated saaple size of less than 25. 

Based on the estiaated total nuaber of students with lEPs, adjusted for 
nonresponse. 

^ lEPs that did not note the title or position of the participant or signer 
could not be classified. 



2.. 



Table £.2 



TYPES OF PERSONS WHO PARTICIPATED W THE lEP PROCESS AND 

WHO SIGNED lEPi: PUBLIC SCHOOL STUDENTS (3-5 YEARS) 
(la pcrccats, with standard errors noted in parentheses) 



Classification of 


Percent*^ of lEPs with 
Persons Indicated as Being a: 


Participant 


Signer 


Catttorf I: Tcachtrs aad Thtrspists 










Om or sort regular clstsroott teachers 


15.4 


(5.3)* 


12.2 


(5.7)* 


Ou special educatioa teacher 


23.7 


(9.7)* 


24.9 


(9.7)* 


Two or sore specisl educatioa teachers 


3.0 


(3.3)* 


0.0 


(0.0)* 


dpwca or laaguage tnerapiSw 


27.6 


(3.0)* 


16.4 


(5.2)* 


*tijm*^m L or ovcupawion«i tnerapist^s j 


1. 1 


(0.7)* 


1. 1 


(0.7)* 


WOV rS|l «• V ^ 9 J 


0.4 


(0.3)* 


0.0 


(0.0)* 


Pfivaicsl •rfurxti.nn raBrk«rr«^ 

*Mjfs*Wv^ VUUWaWAOU wWCOCK^S^ 


0.2 


(0.2)* 


0.2 


(0.2)* 


VIM OS •uowf ouw can w ceil wqicq 


33.3 


(6.7) 


26.0 


(5.4) 


f«k one OS buc aoove 


72.6 


(7.3) 


55.4 


(8.8) 


Catetory 2:* Adainistrative Representations 










rep rCaVQwS W 4Ve \m ) 


33.8(10.3) 


32.2(10.4) 


*KAuwA|rfl4 Ok assAawsow pnncxpai^sj 


31.6 


(7.2)* 


23.8 


(9.3)* 


WWB004 Ke|i cKsvu WM wive ^ s ^ 


20.4(10.4)* 


16.4(10.3)* 


w«sK mm vkm t v y p cnairpcrsoQ 


15.1 


(4.6)* 


11.9 


(5.9)* 


V ^ 9 W K 


4.5 


(3.0)* 


4.5 


(3.0)* 


At least one of the above 


65.5 


(7.5) 


51.9 


(9.8) 












School psychologist or psycho«etrLst(s) 


8.1 


(5.2)* 


2.7 


(1.3)* 


Couaselor(s) 


6.5 


(4.8)* 


3.5 


(3.3)* 


Social vorker(s) 


0.0 


(0.0)* 


0.0 


(0.0)* 


Nurse 


0.3 


(0.3)* 


0.3 


(0.3)* 


At lesst one of the above 


14.6 


(7.0)* 


6.2 


(3,3)* 


Catetory 4: Parents 










Parent(s), guardi3n(s)» or surrog4te(s) 


53.3 


(9.7) 


49.3 


(9.2) 


Catetory S: Student 










Student 


0.0 


(0.0)* 


0.0 


(0.0)* 


Catetory 6: Could Not Classify and Other 










Could not classify'^^ 


36.4(10.7) 


29. 5(11. 3)'- 


Other 


7.3 


(4.0)* 


5.2 


(3.5)* 


At least one of the above 


42.4 


(9.8) 


33.4(10.8) 


Catetory 7: Mandated Personnel 










lEPs with at least one person tros 
each of categories and 4 


34.0 


(8.1) 


18.3 


(7.0)* 


Catetory 8: Catetories I and 2 










lEPs with at least one person 
froa each of categories I and 2 


57.3 


(7.0) 


38. J 


(9.8) 



Cell has estiaated sample size ot less than 25. 

Based on the estiaated total nuaber of students with lEPs, adjusted for 
noarespoQse . 

- lEPt that did not note the title or position of the participant or signer 
could not be classified. 



^5^ 

E.2 ^ 



ERIC 



Table E.3 

nPES OF PERSOMS WHO P.«TICIPATED IX THE lEP PROCESS AND WHO 
SlGiNEO lEPS: PUBLIC SCHOOL STUDEXTS (6*12 YEARS) 
(la pcrceacs, wicb sctodtrd errors aoced io pareacbeses) 



Classlficacioa of 
Pa r tl clpant«/S i tn» tt 



Caf gory 1; TeachTa and Thrapiiti 

On« or aor* regular classrooa ceacbers 

On* special educacioa ceacher 

TWo or acre special education teachers 

Speech or laaguage therapist 

Physical or occupational therapist(s) 

Other therapist(s) 

Physical education teacher(s) 

One of the above, but can't tell which 

At least on* of the above 



Catefory 2: Administrative Representatioas 

LEA representative(s) 

Principal ot assistant principal (s) 

School repre9entative(s) 

Case aanager(s), chairperson 

Supervisor 

At least one of the above 



Catefory 3: Ancillary Personnel 

School psychologist or psychometrist(s ) 

Counselor(s) 

Social worker(s) 

Murse 

At least one of the above 



Category 4; Parents 

Parent(s), guardian(s), or $urrogace(s) 



Percent*^ of lEPs with 
Persons Indicated as Being a; 



Participant 



U.7 (2.1) 

26.8 (2.5) 
4.9 (0.9) 

28.3 (2.8) 
0.2 (O.D* 
l.O (0.4)* 
0.3 (0.3)* 

34.9 (3.0) 
75.8 (2.5) • 



20.7 (2.5) 

34.5 (3.0) 

5.4 (1.3) 

16.7 (3.0) 
1.6 (0.5)* 

58.8 (3.1) 



13.6 (2.0) 
7.4 (1.7) 
2.7 (0.3) 
5.2 (1.9) 

21.8 (2.8) 



66.0 (3.1) 



Category 5; Student 
Student 



Category 6: Could Hot Classify and Otiier 














Could not classify-^ 


18.1 


(2.0) 


13 


3 


(1 


6) 


Other 


10.7 


(1.6) 


8 


9 


(1 


5) 


At least one of the above 


26.5 


(2.4) 


20 




(2 


I) 



Catetory 7: .Mandated P^rsoimel 

lEPs wlch at least one person from 
each of categories 1,2, and 4. 



2.0 (0.7) 



38.2 (2.3) 



Category 3: Categories 1 and 2 

lEPs with at least one person 
frori each of categories 1 and 2 



49.9 (3.0) 



a/ 



Cell has estlaated saople size of less than 25. 



Signer 



11. 1 (2.0) 
23.6 (2.5) 

3.3 (0.8) 
20.5 (2.3) 
0.2 (0.1)* 
0.9 (0.4)* 
0.3 (0.3)* 
25.3 (2.5) 

58.2 (3.2) 



17.8 (2.4) 
27.3 (3.0) 

5.1 (1.3) 
13.3 (2.6) 

1.6 (0.5)* 
49.1 (3.3) 



10.0 (1.8) 
6.5 (1.6) 
1.5 (0.5)-' 
4.8 (1.9) 

17.5 (2.7) 



59.9 (3.4) 



1.9 ^0.7)-^ 



29.8 (2.9) 



38.8 (3.1) 



Sased on Che esciaated total oujiber of students vich lEPs. adjusted for 
Qonresponse. 

lEPs that did act note the title or position of the participant or :>igner 
could not be classified. 



E.3 



Table E. 



TYPES OF PERSOHS WHO PARTICIPATED IN THE lEP PROCESS AND VHO 
SIGNED lEPS: PUBLIC SCHOOL STUDENTS a3-l5 YEARS) 
(la pcrceats» with standard errors noted in parentheses) 



Classificatioa of 


Percent*^ of lEPs with 
Persons Indicated as Being a: 


Participant 


Signer 


Catctory 1: Teachers aad Therapists 










One or sore regular classrooa teachers 


11.4 


(2.3) 


9.2 


(2.1) 


One special educatioa teacher 


33.0 


(3.8) 


28.5 


(3.7) 


"No or aorc special education teachers 


4.6 


(1.0) 


3.0 


(0.8)* 


opecvu or language cnerapist 


8.6 


(1.5) 


7.8 


(1.5) 


rs/sLcsx or occupacxonax tnerapist^sj 


0.4 


(0.2)* 


0.3 


(0.2)* 


WOK K^su b ^ 9 ^ 


O.l 


(O.D* 


0.1 


(O.D* 


PhVftlCAl */tiir*s^{nn fm»e't*mw(m\ 
Cllj9i,^mA CuUCS'^lOU bCSCQcrv,'^ 


1.2 


(0.8)* 


1.1 


(0.7)* 


uuc u& (.UK tfvovc f oub c«a b cei.1 wnxcn 


JO • J 




4C0 . 0 


(J.O ) 


k one OS uie aoove 


7 9 ft 


ex "w 


60. J 


(4. j) 


Catetory 2: Administrative Representations 










LEA r*nr*ft*n f A f { «f*^« ^ 


23.2 


(3.6) 


20.0 


(3.7) 


macxp«i. or assistant principai^sj 


34.6 


(4.7) 


30.2 


(4.6) 


dcnooL represencative^s ) 


7.9 


(2.5) 


7.6 


(2.5) 


Case aaQager(s) , chairperson 






12. 6 


(2.6) 




1.8 


(0.8)* 


0.9 


(0.5)* 


At least one of the above 


61.1 


(4.1) 


55.6 


(4.5) 


Category 3: Aacillary Personnel 










School psychologist or psychoaetrist(s) 


16.5 


(3.4) 


13.1 


(3.4) 


Couaselor(s) 


13.3 


(2.0) 


10.1 


(1.7) 


Social worker(s) 


3.7 


(l.D* 


2.4 


(0.9)* 


Nurse 


7.3 


f3.l) 


6.7 


n.i) 


At least one of the above 


29.5 


(4.1) 


24.1 


(4.2) 


Category 4: Parents 










Parent(s)» guardiaa(s)i or surrogate(s) 


58.6 


(3.5) 


53 .3 


(3 3) 

I 


Category S: Student 










Student 


2.3 


(0.7)* 


1.9 


(0.6)* 


Category 6: Could Not Classify and Other 












19.5 


(2.5) 


15.7 


(2.2) 


Other 


13.8 


(2.3) 


10.1 


(2.1) 


At least one of the above 


30.6 


(2.6) 


23.6 


(2.6) 


Category 7: Mandated Personnel 










lEPs vith at least one person from 
each of categories 1,2| and 4. 


34.4 


(3.6) 


28.3 


(3.6) 


Category S: Categories I and 2 










lEPs with at Least one person 
from each of categories I and 2 


51.3 


(4.0) 


43.5 


(i.6) 







Cell has estimated saoiple size of less than 25. 

Based on the estimated total number of students vrlth lEPs, adjusted for 
nonresponse. 

lEPs that did not noce the title or position of the participant or signer 
could not be classified. 



ERIC 



E.4 



ERIC 



Table £.5 

TYPES OF PERSONS WHO PARTICIPATED IN THE IE? PROCESS AJO) WHO 
SIOfED lEPS: PUBLIC SCHOOL STUDENTS (16-21 YEABS) 
(la ptrceacs, with scaadard errors aoced ia pareacheses) 



Classlficacioa of 
Parclcipaaci/Sitiieri 



Category I: Teachtrt aad Theraplici 

Dm or aor* regular classrooa ceachers 

Oae special educacioa ceacher 

Two or aore special eUucacioa ceachers 

Speech or laaguage cherapisc 

Phygical or occupacioaal cherapisc(s) 

Other therapisc(s) 

Physical educacioa ccacher(s) 

One of the above, buc caa'c cell which 

Ac lease oae of the above 



Cacegory 2: Adaiaiscracive Represeacacioas 

LEA represeacacive(s) 

Principal or assiscaac priacipal(s) 

School represeacacive(s) 

Case •aaager(s) , chaxrpersoa 

Supervisor 

Ac least oae of che above 



Cacegory 3: Ancillary Persoonel 

School psychologisc or psychoBecrisc(s) 

Counselor(s) 

Social worker(s) 

Murse 

Ac lease oae of the above 



Pcrceac-^ of lEPs wich 
Persoas ladicaced as Being a; 



Parcicipaac 



19.0 (2.9) 

34.0 (4.3) 
5.4 (2.0) 

17.5 (3.0) 
1.2 (0.7)* 

60.1 (4.1) 



11.3 (3.3) 
18. 6 (2.8) 
5.3 (3.0) 
l.l (0.4)^ 
29.8 (4.4) 



Cacegory 4; Parencs 

Pareac(s), guardiaa(s), or surrogace($) 



Cacegory S: Scudeac 
Scudeac 



55.4 (3.3) 



9.1 (2.7) 



Cacegory 6: Could Soc Classify aad Ocher 

Could aoc classify^^ 

Ocher 

Ac lease oae of che above 



Cacegory 7: Maadaced Persoaael • 

lEPs wich ac lease oae persoa from 
each of cacegories t»2, aad 4 



19.6 (3.0) 
9.1 (2.1) 
27.4 (3.3) 



29.9 (3.1) 



Cacegory 5: Cacegories 1 and 2 

lEPs wich aC lease one person 
fro« each of cacegorxes 1 and 2 



47.7 (3.9) 



Sigaer 



9.5 (2.3) 


8.4 


(2.2) 


25.4 (3.3) 


20.4 


(3.2) 


4.6 (1.4) 


2.2 


(0.8)* 


5.2 (1.5) 


4.7 


(1.5) 


0.5 (0.3)* 


0.3 


(0.2)* 


0.2 (O.D* 


0.2 


(0.1)* 


1.2 (0.8)* 


1.0 


(0.7)* 


40.6 (4.0) 


31.6 


(4.0) 


71.1 (3.2) 


57.3 


(3.8^ 



16.0 (2.7) 
28.8 (4.3) 

4.7 (2.0) 
14.3 (2.7) 

1.2 (0.7)* 
51.8 (4.2) 



9.9 (3.3) 
12.5 (2.5) 
4.0 (2.4) 
l.O (0.4)* 
23.2 (4.2) 



50.8 (3.9) 



7.1 (1.7) 



15.7 (2.8) 
6.5 (1.8) 
20.9 (3.1) 



23.1 (2.9) 



37.3 (4.0) 



a/ 



Cell has esciiaaced saople size of less Chan 25. 

Based oa the esciaiaced cocal QUMber of scudencs wich lEPs , adjusCed for 
noarespoase « 

lEPs chac did noc aoce the cicle or posicioa of che parcicipaac or sigaer 
could aoc be classified. 



E.5 



25 



■o-i 



Table 



TYPES OF PCRSOKS WHO FAITICIPATED IN THE lEP PROCESS. BY TYPE OF SCHOOL 
(In pcrctacs, vich standard errors noted in pareatbeses) 



Classification of Participaats 


Percent-^ of lEPs with Persons Indicated 
^s Being Participants, bv Tvpe of School 
Regular School Special School Total 


Catetory I; Teachers and Therapists 
















0mm or aore regular classroos teachers 


13.6 


(1.7) 


6.9 


(3.0) 


13.3 


(I 


.6) 


0mm special education teacher 


28.5 


(2.4) 


13.7 


(4.2) 


27.9 


(2 


.4) 


Two or sore special education teachers 


4.8 


(0.7) 


3.2 


(1.5)* 


4.7 


(0 


.7) 


SpMCh or language therapist 


21.7 


(2.1) 


14.2 


(3.1) 


21.4 


(2 


.0) 


Physical or occupational tberaplst(s) 


O.l 


(O.D* 


5.2 


(1.5) 


0.3 


(0 


.1)* 


Other th<rapl4t(s) 


0 . Q 


(0.3}* 


1.6 


(0.8)* 


0 . 7 


(0 


.3)* 


Physical education teacher (s) 


0.4 


(0.3)* 


6.0 


(3.1) 


0.6 


(0 


.3) 


One of the above, but can*t tell which 


35.7 


(2.7) 


51.7 


(5.1) 


36.4 


(2 


. 7) 


At least one of the above 


74.4 


(2.2) 


74.5 


(3.4) 


74.4 


(2 


2) 


Category 2: Adalnlstratlve Representations 
















LEA representative (s) 


21.2 


(2.4) 


25.8 


(5.7) 


21.4 


(2 


.4) 


Principal or assistant prlncipal(s) 


3<*.3 


(2.9} 


33.2 


(5.7} 


34 .2 


(2 


.9) 


School representa;;ive(s) 


6.5 


(1.6) 


4.0 


(2.4)^' 


6.4 


(I 


.6) 


Case nanagerCs). chairperson 


15.6 


(2.5) 


21.7 


(4.7) 


15.9 


(2 


.5) 


Supervisor 


1.7 


(0.5) 


2.7 


(2.3)* 


1.7 


(0 


.5) 


At least one of the above 


59.5 


(2.9) 


64.6 


(5.1) 


59.7 


(2 


.8) ! 


Category 3: Aacillazx Personnel 
















School psychologist or psychonetrist(s) 


14.0 


(1.9) 


8.4 


(4.1) 


13.7 


(I 


.9) 


Counselor (s) 


10.2 


(1.5) 


5.4 


(2.5) 


10. 0 


(I 


5) 


Social worker (s) 


3.4 


(0.9) 


0.1 


(0.0)* 


3.3 


(0 


8) 


Hurse 


4.3 


(1.8) 


6.4 


(3.3) 


4.9 


(1 


8) 


At least one of the above 


24.5 


(2.6) 


16.1 


(3.9) 


24,2 


(2 


6) 


Category 4: Parents 
















Parent(s), guardian(s), or surrogated) 


62.4 


(2.5) 


66.7 


(4.0) 


62.6 


(2 


5) 


Category S: Student 
















Student 


2.9 


(0.7) 


4. 7 


(I. 7)* 


2.9 


(0 


7) ! 


Category 6: Could Mot Classify ind Other 














i 


Could not classify^^ 


19.2 


(2.0) 


19.5 


(3.9) 


19.2 


(I 


9) j 


Other 


11. 0 


(1.4) 


11.3 


(3.3) 


11. 0 


(I 


4) 


At least one of the above 


28.1 


(2.1) 


27.3 


(5.2) 


28.0 


(2, 


I) 


Category 7: Mandated Personnel 

lEPs vith at least one person fron 
each of categories 1,2, and 4 


36.2 


(2.4) 


35 0 


(4.3) 


36.2 


(2. 


3) 

I 


Category S: Categories I and 2 

lEPs with at least one person 
froa each of categories I and 2 


50.2 


(2.7) 


50.5 


(4.9) 


50.2 


(2. 


j 







Cell has estimated sample size of less than 25. 

Based on the coluaa estimated total nuaber of students with IEPs» adjusted for 
non response. 

b/ 

IE?s that did not note the title or position of the participant. 




E.6 p. 



Table E.7 



\ 



TYPES OF PERSON'S WHO PARTICIPATED IN THE lEP PROCESS. 
BY SEVERITY OF HANDICAPPING CONDITION OF STUDLVTS 
(In percents, with standard errors noted in parentheses) 



Classification of Participa&ts 



Percent*^ of lEPs with Persons Indicated as Being 
Participants, bv Severity of Student Handicap 



Mild 



Moderate 



Severe 



Total 



Catetory I; Teachers and Therapists 
Ooc or mof regular classroo* teachers 

Dm special education teacher 

Two or Mre special education teachers 

SpMCh or languagt therapist 

Physical or occupational therapist(s) 

Other therapist (s) 

Physical education teacher(s) 

One of the ahove» hut can't tell which 

At I^ast one of the above 



13.6 


(2.0) 


12.6 


(:.2) 


14.1 


(2.9; 


13.3 (1.6) 


28.3 


(2.8) 


27.3 


(2.9) 


27.8 


(4.4) 


27.9 (2.4) 


4.5 


(0.9) 


4.3 


(l-O) 


6.4 


(1.9) 


4.7 (0.7) 


21.0 


(2.6) 


21,5 


(2.4) 


•22.5 


(3.5) 


21.4 (2V0) 


O.l 


(O.l)* 


0.4 (O.l)* 


l.O 


(0.4)* 


0.3 (O.l)* 


0.7 


(0.5)* 


0.6 


(0.4)* 


0.7 


(0.4)* 


0.7 (0.3)* 


O.l 


(O.l)* 


0.9 


(0.5)* 


1.8 


(1.3)* 


0.6 (0.3)* 


36.2 


(5.3) 


36.7 


(3.2) 


36.0 


(4.2) 


3b.4 (2.7) 


73.8 


(2.5) 


74.2 


(2.9) 


77.5 


(3.5) 


74.4 (2.2) 



Catetory ?: Administrative Representationt 

LEA represeacative(s) 

Principal or assistaat prlncipal(s) 

School represeatative(s) 

Case MAager(s)» chairperson 

Supervisor 



18.6 (2.4) 
33.1 (3.2) 

5.9 (1.9) 
15.9 (2.5) 
1.2 (0.4)* 

57.7 (3.3) 



23.7 (3.4) 

35.4 (3.5) 

7.0 (1.8) 

16.2 (3.1) 

2.4 (l.O)* 

60.9 (3.5) 



26.3 (3.7) 

35.4 (4.4) 
6.9 (2.6) 

14.8 (3.4) 

1.5 (0.9)* 

64.1 (3.6) 



21.4 (2.4) 
34.2 (2.9) 

6.4 (1.6) 
15.9 (2.5) 

1.7 (0.5) 
59.7 (2.8) 



\ Catetonr 3: Aacillarv Personnel 

School psychologist or psychoiietrist(s) 

1 Counsclor(s) 
Social worker (s) 
Nurse 

At least ooe of the above 


12.8 (1.9) 15.0 (2.3) 14.0 (3.4) 13.7 (1.9) 
9.4 (1.5) 11.5 (2.1) 8.4 (2.1) 10. 0 (1.5) 
3.6 (0.9) 2.6 (0.9) 3.8 (1.7)* 3.3 (0.8) 
4.1 (1.6) 5.2 (1.7) 7.1 (4.0) 4.9 (1.6) 

22.9 (2.7) 25.6 (3.0) 25.2 (4.4) 24.2 (2.6) 


Category 4: Parents 

Parent(s)» guardiao(s)» or surrogate(s) 


61.2 (2.9) 62.3 (2.9) 68.8 (3.8) 62.6 (2.5) 



Catetory 5: Student 
Student 



2.9 (0.7) 2.9 (0.8) 3.2 (l.O)* 2.9 (0.7) 



1 Catetory 6; Could Not Classify and Other 

T 

Could not classify-' 
Other 

At least ooe of the above 



19.0 (2.2) 
9.5 (1.6) 
26.7 (2.4) 



19.2 (2.4) 
13.1 (2.0) 

29.3 (2.7) 



20.1 (3.4) 
II. 0 (2.4) 
29.5 (3.7) 



19.2 (1.9) 
II. 0 (1.4) 
28.0 (2.1) 



Catetory 7: ?1andated Personnel 

lEPs with at least one person froa 
each of categories 1»2» and 4 



34.0 (2.7) 36.4 (3.0) 44.2 (3.6) 36.2 (2.3) 



Catetory 8; Categories 1 and 2 

lEPs with at least one person 
tton each of categories 1 and 2 



I 48.1 (3.0) 51.0 (3.3) 56.0 (3.7) 50.2 (2.6) 

I 

J — — — =n=z 



^ Cell has esti»ated sanple size of less than 25. 

Based on the coW estimated total number of students with IEPs» adjusted for nonresponse. 
y lEPs that did not note the title or position of the participant. 
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Table £.3 



TYPES or PERSOHS WO PARTICIPATED IN THE lEP PROCESS 
BY DISTRICT PER*PUPIL LXPENDITURE LEVELS 
(In pcrceatt, with staadard errors noted ia pareatbeses) 



Classificatloa of Participaats 



Percent- of lEPs vith Persons Indicated 
as Being Participants, by Level of 
District Per»Pupil Expenditure 



Low 



Mediua 



Ki^b 



Total 



C^ttfoty I; Teachers nnd Thernpitts 
Om or aore regular claasrooa teachers 

Om special education teacher 

Two or aore special education teachers 

Sp««ch or language therapist 

Physical or occupational therapist (s) 

Oth«r therapist(s) 

Physical education teacher (t) 

On* of the above, but can't tell which 

At * < >st one of the above 



24.8 


(5.0) 


10.3 


(2.1) 


8.7 


(1.7) 


13 


.3 


(1.6) 


37.5 


(5.3) 


24.3 


(2.8) 


25.8 


(5.4) 


27 


.9 


(2.4) 


6.6 


(1.6) 


4.5 


(I. I) 


3.5 


(I. I) 


4 


.7 


(0.7) 


24.9 


(3.9) 


22.4 


(3.2) 


17.4 


(3.2) 


21 


.4 


(2.0) 


0.2 


(O.D* 


0.3 


(0.2)* 


0.4 


(0.2)* 


0 


.3 


(O.D* 


O.S 


(0.4)* 


l.O 


(0.6)* 


O.l 


(O.D* 


0 


.7 


(0.3)* 


0.6 


(0.3)* 


0.2 


(0.2)* 


1. 1 


(l.O)* 


0 


.6 


(0.3)* 


3B.S 


(5.3) 


36.9 


(3.6) 


33.8 


(5.0) 


36 


.4 


(2.7) 


$2. a 


(3.7) 


72.4 


(3.5) 


70.^ 


(4.8) 


74 


.4 


(2.2) 



1 

t 

(2.4) ^ 

(2.9) ; 

(1.6) ! 
(2.5) 
(0.5) 

(2.8) I 



Category 2; Adainistrative Representations 

LEA representative(s) 

Principal or assistant principal (s) 

School representative (s) 

Case ■anager(s), chairperson 

Supervisor 

At least one of the above 



15.6 (4.8) 

41.6 (4.7) 
9.2 (4.2) 

20.7 (5.8) 
0.3 (0.2)* 

66.7 (5.1) 



23.3 (3.3) 
34.5 (3.8) 

3.2 (1.5) 
15.7 (3.7) 
U8 (0.8)* 

59.4 (3.7) 



23.8 (6.D 
28.4 (6.9) 

8.7 (3.D 
12.4 (3.7) 

2.7 (1.2)* 
55.4 (6.1) 



21.4 
34.2 

6.4 
15.9 

1.7 
59.7 



Category 3: Ancillary_Personnel 

Scliool psychologist 07 psycho«etrist(s) 

Couaaelor(s) 

Social worher(s) 

.Hurse 

At least one of the above 



8.5 (2.7) 
8.5 (1.9) 
2.8 (1.8)* 
2.2 (1.5)* 
18.9 (3.3) 



14.4 (2.5) 
12.8 (2.6) 
3.6 (1.3) 
4.6 (1.4) 
28.1 (3.3) 



17.1 (4.8) 
7.6 (1.9) 
3.2 (1.3) 
7.5 (5.4) 

23.2 (6.2) 



I 



13.7 11.9) 

10. 0 (1.5) I 

3.3 (0.8) ; 

4.9 (1.3) 1 

24.2 (2.6) ! 



Category 4; Parents 

Parent(s), guard)an(s), or surrogate(s) 



60.9 (6.3) 65.4 (3.3) 60.4 (4.7) 62.6 (2.5) j 



j Category 5; Student 
: StudeAt 



2.8 (1.2)* 2.6 (0.9) 



3.5 (1.4; 



2.9 (0.7) 



Categoty 6; Could Sot Classify and Other 

Could not classify^^ 

Other 

At least one of the above 



24.2 (4.4) 
8.0 (2.3) 

30.3 (4.3) 



16.7 (2.0) 
15.1 (2.6) 
28.7 (3.0) 



19.2 (4.1) 
7.9 (2.2) 
25.8 (4.0) 



19.2 a. 9) 
II. 0 11.4) 
28.0 (2.1) 



Category 7; Mandated Personnel 

lEPs with at least one person froe 
each of categories 1.2. and 4 



40.6 (5.7) 36.1 (3.1) 33.4 (4.5) 36.2 (2.3) j 



Category 3: Categories I and 2 

lEPs with at least one person 
fro« each of categories I jnd Z 



61.2 (5.0) 43.1 (3.4) 45.2 (S.6) 50.2 (2.o) 



Cell has est'.Mted saaple stze of less th^n 25. 

Based on the coIum estimated total auaber of students vith lEPs. adjusted t^r aonresponse. 
lEPs that did not aote the title or position of the participant. 



a/ 

b/ 
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Table £.9 



TtAOW ItESPONStS COKCOSINC Ttt KATUX£ OF PARENT, CUAWlAN, AKD STUDENT 
PAltTICIJATlOM IK XI? DEVElOPrtLST: PUttlC SCHOOL STUDENTS (3-21 TEARS) 
(la p«rccmttv vitb ttaadard errors la parcathcttt) 





Teacher Responses-^ 


Qu«ttioat About Participfttioa la 








Don't Know 








Yes 




No 


No Kespoase 


Did A paraat or t^rdlaa approve the 


76.2 (2.3) 


22.4 (2.3) 


1.3 (0.3) 


0.3 


(0.2)* 


lEP by tlgalat it?-'^ 














Ulo ■ psrvub or |%MKV&aH wkvs^a/ 


77.0 (1.6) 


18.; 


(1.5) 


4.5 (0.8) 


w • 




V ID pv r«o« or 07 b« A«|Piioii« / 














approve the IE?? 














Did a pareat or guardlaa refuse to 


0.2 (0.2)* 


9S.1 


(0.6) 


1.7 (0.5) 


0.1 


(O.D* 


approve the IE? on the basis of 














his/her considering it inappropriate? 














Did a pareat or t^*^^^*^^ discuss the 


75.6 (l.S) 


16.9 


(1.3) 


7.5 (K^; 


0.3 


(0.2)* 


completed IE? with a teacher, 














counselor, or other school 














representative? 














Did a parent or t^A^^^^o ^^^^ 


55.2 (2.1) 


39.1 


(2.0) 


5.6 (0.9) 


0.5 


(0.2)* 


the IE? coaaittee to discuss the 














developed IE?? 














Did a parent or t^rdiaa participate 


49.3 (2.1) 


45.2 


(2.0) 


5.4 (0.9) 


0.2 


(O.D* 


ia the development of the IE?; that 














is, did he/she acet vith the IE? 














coaaittee during the development 














process and provide inputs to the lEP? 














Has the student discussed his/her IE? 


35.4 (2.0) 


56.6 


(2.1) 


8.0 (1.2) 


0.2 


(O.D* 


with a teacher, couaselor. or other 














school representative? 














Did the student participate ia the 


9.9 (l.O) 


85.7 


(1.3) 


4.4 (0.7) 


0.2 


(0.1)* 


development of the IE?» that is. 














did he/she aeet with the IE? 














coaaittee duriag the development 














process and provide laputQ to the 














IE?? 














^ Cell has estimated sample size of less 


thaa 25. 












Based on the estimated total number of 


students with 


lEPs, 


adjusted for nonrespons 


e. 





The pcrccBts m thii row will not *|ree with figures shown in TibU E.l because these * 
different data sources. 
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Table I.IO 



TtACHEK R£S?OSSES COKCIltKINC TXE NATim£ OF PAJOKT, CUAKDIAK. AKD STUDEKT 
PARTICIPATION IN IIP DE\XIOP?tENT AND APPROVAL; PUBLIC SCHOOL STUDEKTS (3-5 YEARS) 
(la p«rcc&tf • with ttaadard errors noted in parcnthcsct) 



Quc»tioQt About Participation In 
lEP Dtvelop— nt and Approval 



Ttachtr Kttponff' 



a/ 



No 



Don't Koow No Rttpontt 



Did a partnt or guardian approve the 
lEP by tiinlnt it?-^ 

Did a partot or guardian verbally 
(in person or by telephone) 
approve tkt lEP? 

Did a parent or guardian refuse to 
approve the lEP on the basis of 
his/htr considering it inappropriate? 

Did a partnt cr guardian discuss the 
coBpleted lEP with a teacher, 
counselor, or other school 
representative? 

Did a partnt or guardian aeet with 
the lEP coHiittee to discuss the 
developed lEP? 

Did a parent or guardian participate 
m the developatnt of the lEP; that 
is, did he/she aeet with the lEP 
coHaittee during the development 
process and provide inputs to the lEP? 

Has the student discussed his/her lEP 
with a teacher, counselor, or other 
school representative? 

Did the student participate in the 
development of the lEP, that it, 
did he/she acet with the lEP 
coMittee during the development 
process and provide inputs to the 
IE?? 



94.7 Q.7) 4.8 (2.6)* 0.6 (0.6)* 



S4.6 (7.3) 12.2 (7.0)* 0.6 (0.6)« 



0.0 (0.0)* 99.5 (0.6) 0.6 (0.6)'» 



0.0 (0.0)* 
2.7 (2.6)* 

0.0 (0.0)* 



92.1 (3.8) 2.2 (1.8)* 5.8 (3.3)* 0.0 (0.0)* 



72.4 (U.l) 24.3 (U.4)* 0.7 (0.6)* 2.7 (2.6)* 



59.0 (U.O) 37.2 (n.3) 3.5 (2.7)* 0.4 (0.4)* 



6.5 (3.7)* 89.2 (4.7) 3.7 (2.7)* Q.7 (0.7)* 



0.0 (0.0)* 100. 0 (0.0) 0.0 (0.0)* 0.0 (0.0)* 



^ Cell has cstuuted sample size of less than 25. 

Based on the estimated total number of students with lEPs, adjusted for nonresponse. 

The perccnts xn this row will not agree with figures shown in Table E.2 because these 
different data sources. 



are two 



erJc 
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Table t.ll 



TEACHER RESPONSES COKCIRNISG THE MATURE OF PARfOT, GUARDIAK. AKD STUDLVT PARTICIPATIOK 
IH lEP DEVELOPMENT AND APPROVAL: PUBLIC SCHOOL STUDE.MTS (6-12 YEARS) 
(Iq pcrceats» with Jtaodard errors ooced io pareotheses) 



Teicher Respooses- 



Quescioas About. ParcicipacioQ Iq 
lEP DevelopajCDC and Approval 



Yes 



No 



Doo'C Know So Response 



Did a parent or guardian approve che 
b/ 

lEP by sifning it?- 

Did a parent or guardian verbally 
(m person or by telephone) 
approve the lEP? 

Did a parent or guardian retuse to 
approve the lEP oa the basis of 
his/her considering it inappropriate? 

Did a parent or guardian discuss whe 
cowpleted lEP with a teacher, 
counselor, or ocher school 
representative? 

Did a parent or guardian oeet with 
the lEP coamittee to discuss the 
developed lEP** 

Did a parent or guardian participate 
m the developoent of the lEP; that 
is, did he/she meet with the lEP 
cocwittee during the development 
process and provide inputs to the IE?** 

Has the student discussed his/her lEP 
with a teacher, counselor, or other 
school representative? 

Did the student participate iQ the 
development of the lEP, that is, 
did he/she meet with the lEP 
coMittee during the development 
process and provide inputs to the 
lEP? 



78.3 (2.7) 20.6 (2.7) 



1.0 (O.u)* 0.1 (0.1)* 



79.7 (2.0) 16.3 (l.S) 3.9 (1.0) 0.1 (O.I)* 



0.3 (0.3)* 97.9 (0.9) 



77.0 (2.1) U.2 (1.3) 



59.3 CS) 35.4 (2.3) 



52.7 (2.4) 42.2 (2.3) 



28.0 (2.6) 63.3 (2.7) 



6.3 (1.0) 89.8 (1.4) 



1..' (0.8)* 0.1 (0.1)« 



8.S (1.8) 0.3 (0.2)* 



4.9 (1.2) 0.4 (0.2)* 



4.9 (1.1) 0.3 (0.1)* 



8.4 (1.6) 0.1 (O.W 



3.9 (0.9) 0.1 (O.I)*-- 



Cell has estimated sample size of less than 25. 
Based on the estimated total number of students with lEPs. adjusted for nonresponse. 



The percents m this row will not agree with figures shown m 
different data sources. 



Table E. 3 because these arc two 
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Tabic £.12 



TEACHER RESPOKSES CONCERKINC THE NATURE OF PARElTT, CUARDlAi:, AM) STUDEKT PARTICIPATION 
IK lEP DEVE£.OPt^E^T AND APPROVAL: PUBLIC SCHOOL STUDE^^TS (13-15 YEARS) 
(la perceoCs* wlcb scaodard errors ooced 1q pareacbeses) 



QuesCioQS About ParciclpaCioQ Iq 
IE? DeveioD4D«DC aod AoprovaL 














Teache r 


Resoonses*^ 










Yes 








No 


Oon* t 


Know 


So 


Response 


Old a pareac or guardiao approve cbe 
IE? bv sltoiaff it''~^ 


70 


.9 


(3 


.2) 


27 


.7 


(3.2) 


1.3 


(0.5)* 


0 


.0 


(0.0)* 


Old a parcQw or gtiardiao verbally 
(iQ perioQ or by telepbooe) 
aDorove the lEP"* 


70 


.5 


(3 


.1) 


23 


.0 


(2.6) 


D.i 


(1.5) 


0 




(0.2)'^- 


i 

j Old a pareac or guardiac refuse to 
{ approve tbe lEP on tbe basis of 

bis/ber coosiderlag Ic iQapproprl::Ce? 


0 


.2 


(0 


.1)* 


99 


.1 


(0.6; 


0.7 


(0.3)* 


0 


.0 


(0.0)* 


Old a parent or guardian discuss Cbe 
coopleted lEP wlcb a ceacber» 
counselor* or ocbcr scbool 
represeaCative? 


70 


.6 


(3 


.2) 


22 


.4 


(2.9) 


6.8 


(1.5) 


0 




(0.2)* 


Old a parent or guardian aeet wlcb 
tbe IE? coamittee to discuss tbe 
developed IE?? 


u6 


.9 


(3 


3) 




0 


(3.3) 


8.3 


(1.5) 


0 


7 


(O.i)* 


Old a parent or guardian participate 
ia tbe developoent of tbe lEP; tbat 
is« did he/sbe neet wxtb tbe lEP 
coDMittee during tbe development 
! process and provide inputs to tbe lEP? 


42 


5 


(3 


3) 


i9 


2 


(3.3) 


8. I 


(1.3) 


0 




(0.2)* 


Has the student discussed bis/ber lEP 
witb a teacber. counselor, or other 
school representative? 


U 


2 


(3 


:) 




0 


(3.2) 


S.3 




0 


5 


(0.4)* 


Old tbe student participate m tbe 
development of tbe lEP. tbat is« 
did he/she aeet with the lEP 
cooaittee during the dcvelopnent 
process and provide inputs to the 
IE?? 


13. 


0 


(I. 


9) 


79. 


9 


(2.6) 


6.5 


(i.5) 


0. 


6 


(0.5)* 







Ceil bas estimated sample size of less than 25. 



Based on tbe estimated total nuaber of students with IEPs« adjusted for nonresponse. 

b/ 

The percents m this row will not agree with figures shown m Table E.i because these ace t^o 
different data sources. 
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Table E.13 

TEACHER RESPONSES CONCERNING THE NATURE OF PARENT, GUARDIAK, AND STUDENT PARTICIPATION 
IN lEP DEVELOPMENT AND APPROVAL: PUBLIC SCHOOL STUDENTS (16-21 YEARS) 
(In percents, with standard errors noced in parentheses) 



Qu«scioas About Participation In 
lEP Development and Approval 



Teacher Responses- 



a/ 



Yes 



No 



Don't Know No Response 



Did a parent or joardian approve the 

b/ 

IE? by sifQinf it?- 

Did a parent or t^^<l^^Q verbally 
(m person or by telephone) 
approve the IE?? 

Did a parent ov guardian refuse to 
approve the lEP on the basis of 
his/her coosiderinj it inappropriate? 

Did a parent or guardian discuss the 
completed lEP with a teacher, 
counselor, or other school 
representative? 

Did a parent or guardian seet vith 
the lEP cocBBittee to discuss the 
developed lEP? 

Did a parent or guardian participate 
in the develop«ent of the lEP; that 
is. did he/she »eet with the lEP 
cooMittett during the development 
process and provide inputs to the lEP? 

Has the student discussed his/her lEP 
with a teacher, counselor, or other 
school representative? 

Did the student participate m the 
development of the lEP, that is, 
did he/she meet with the lEP 
coamittee during the development 
process and provide inputs to the 
lEP? 



67.6 (3.4) 28.2 (3.2) 
69.8 (2.7) 23.5 (2.5) 



3.1 (0.7)* l.l (0.9)* 



5.6 (1.3) l.l (0.5r" 



0.1 (0.1)* 96.7 (1.0) 3.1 (0.9)* 0.1 (0.1)^ 



70.2 (3.2) 25.4 (3.1) 4.2 (l.O) 0.2 (0.2)* 



i2.6 (3.7) 53.7 (3.9) 



39.3 (3.5) 56.8 (3.5) 



3.6 (0.9)* 0.1 (0.1)* 



3.8 (0.8)* 0.1 (0.1)* 



60.6 (3.7) 33.0 (3.6) 6.2 ( 1.6) 0.1 (O.l)'-j 

I 
I 



24.7 (3.4) 71.0 (3.5) 



4.2 (0.7) 0.1 (0.1)* 



Cell has estimated sample size of less than 25. 

Based on the estiaated total number of students with lEPs. adjusted for nonresponse. 
The percents m this row w\ll not agree with figures shown in Table E.5 because these are two 
different ^ata sources. 




.13 ^-■<' 



Table ZAi* 



TEACHEKS REPORT OF PAJIENT AND STUDEKT PARTICIPATION IN THE 
lEP PROCESS, BY TYPE OF SCHOOL 
{In perceacs, with scaadard errors aoced m pArentheses) 



Quescioas About Participa tioa la 
IE? Developm«ac aad Approval 



Affirmative Responses by the Teacher- 



a/ 



Regular School Special School Total 



Did a parent or guardian approve the 
lEP by signing it? 



b/ 



Did a parent or guardian verbally 
(m person or by telephone) 
approve the lEP? 

Did a parent or guardian refuse to 
approve the lEP on the basis of 
his/her considering it inappropriate? 

Did a parent or guardian discuss the 
coapleted lEP with a teacher, 
counselor^ or other school 
representative'^ 

Did a parent or guardian meet with 
the lEP cotMQittee to discuss the 
developed lEP'* 

Did a parent or guardian participate 
in the developtsent of the IE?; that 
is» did he/she meet with^the lEP 
comiBittee during the development 
process and provide inputs to the lEP? 

Has the student discussed his/her lEP 
with a teacher, counselor* or other 
school representative? 

Did the student partic\pate m the 
developnent of the lEP, that is» 
did he/she meet with the lEP 
conittee during the developtnent 
process and provide inputs to the 
lEP? 



76.2 (2.3) 



77.1 (1.7) 



0.2 (0.2)* 



75.4 (1.8) 



55.1 (2.2) 



49.4 (2.2) 



35.9 (2.1) 



9.9 (1.0) 



76.1 (4.0) ,76.2 (2.3) 



76.8 (3.6) 77.0 (1.6) 



0.0 (0.0)*- 0.2 (0.2)* 



79.2 r3.l) 75.6 (1.8) 



56.3 (4.6) 55.2 (2.1) 



47.5 (4.1) 49.3 (2.1) 



24.3 (4.8) 35.4 (2.0) 



9.3 (2.7) 9.9 (l.O) 



b/ 

The percents m this row u-iU not agree with figures shown m Tables E.l and E.6 because 
^hese are two different data sources. 



Cell has estimated sample size of less than 25. 

Based on the column estimated total number of students with lEPs, adjusted for nonrespoose. 
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Tabic E.15 



TEACHERS REPORT OF PAREKT AND STUDENT PARTICIPATION' IN THE lEP PROCESS, 
BY SEVERITY OF HANDICAPPING CONDITION 
(la perceats, with sCaadard errors aoCed la pareaLheses) 



Questioas About Parcicipatioa la 
lEP DevelopaeaC a ad Approval 






Aff iruative 


Responses 


by the Teacher-^ 






V 


Uld 


Moderate 


Severe 


Total 




Did a pareaC or guardiaa approve the 
XEP by sxgaiag it?-^ 


74.4 


(2.7) 


76.8 


(2.6) 


81.5 (3.1) 


76.2 (2. 


3) 


Did a pareaC or guardiaa verbally 
(ia persoa or by Celephoae) 
approve the lEP? 


78. 


2 


(2.0) 


75.1 


(2.5) 


77.9 (2.7) 


77.0 (1, 


6) 


Did a pareat or guardiaa refuse to 
approve the lEP oa the basis of 
his/her coasideriag It laappropriate'^ 


0. 


1 


(o.o)-> 


0.5 


(0.5)* 


0.2 (0.2)^' 


0.2 (0 


2)* 


Did a pareat or guardiaa discuss the 
completed lEP with a teacher, 
couaselor, or other school 
represeatative? 


74. 


3 


(2.3) 


76.1 


(2.5) 


79.0 (3.0) 


75..6 (1 


8) 


Did a pareat or guardiaa neet with 
the IE? coanittee to discuss the 
developed lEP? 


51. 


1 


(2.5) 


57.8 


(3.0) 


63.7 (3.6) 


55.2 (2 


1) 


Did a pareat or guardiaa participate 
ID the dcvelopoeat of the lEP; that 
IS, did he/she meet with the lEP 
coonittee duriag the developoeat 
process aad provide laputs to the lEP? 


46. 


7 


(2.6) 


52.1 


(2.8) 


51.8 (4.3) 


49.3 (2 


1) 


Has the student discussed his/her lEP 
With a teacher, counselor, or other 
school representative? 


35 


5 


(2.6) 


35.6 


(2.7) 


34.3 (3.4) 


35.4 (2.0) 


' Did the student participate in the 
deveiopoeat of the lEP, that is, 
did he/she meet with the lEP 
comaittee duriag the developmeat 
process aad provide laputs to the 
lEP? 


10 


3 


(1.4) 


10.3 


(1.5) 


7.7 (1.6) 


9.9 (1 


.0) 



Cell has estiaated sample size of less thaa 25. 
y Bated oa the coluan estimated total auober of studeats with lEPs , adjusted for aoarespoi 

The perceats la this row will aot agree with figures shown in Tables £.1 aad £.7 becaus 
these ar-? two different data sources. 
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Table E.16 



TEACHERS REPORT OF PAREKT AND STUDENT PARTICIPATIOK IK THE lEP PROCESS. 
BY DISTRICT PER-PUPIL EXPENDITURE LEVELS 
(la pcrceact, wich scaadard errors aoced in pareacheses) 



Questioas About Parcicipacioa la 
lEP Developioeac and Approval 






Affirmative Responses 


by 


the Teacher^^ 








Low 


MediuD 


HiRh 


Total 




Did a parent or guardian approve the 


76. 


5 


(^.5) 


76.8 (3.1) 


75. 


6 (3.7) 


76. 


2 


(2.3) 


b/ 




















Did a parent or guardian verbally 
(m person or by telephone) 
approve the lEP? 


79 


5 


(3.2) 


74.1 (2,6) 


79 


0 (2.5) 


77 


0 


(1.6) 


Did a parent or goardian refuse to 
approve the lEP on the basis of 
his/her considering it inappropriate'' 


0 


1 


(0.1)* 


0.1 (0.1)* 


0 


6 (0.5)* 


0 


2 


(0.2)* 


Did a parent or guardian discuss the 
completed lEP with a teacher, 
counselor, or other school 
representative? 


79 


5 


(3.4) 


71.6 (2,9) 


78 


1 (2.9) 


75 


6 


(1.8) 


Did a parent or guardian neet with 
! the lEP coanittee to discuss the 
1 developed lEP? 


53 


0 


(5.2) 


55.3 (2.9) 


57 


0 (3.7) 


55 


2 


(2,1) 


Did a parent or guardian participate 
in the developnent of the lEP; that 
is, did he/she neet with the lEP 
cooBiittee during the development 
process and provide inputs to the lEP? 


46 


.6 


(4.5) 


50.5 (2.8) 


50 


.2 (4.1) 


49 


3 


(2.1) 


Has the student discussed his/her lEP 
with a teacher, counselor, or other 
school representative? 


27 


.2 


(4.2) 


40.2 (3.3) 


34 


.9 (3.8) 


35 


.4 


(2.0) 


Did the student participate in the 
development of the lEP, that is, 
did he/she laeet with the lEP 
coamittee during the developoient 
process and provide inputs to the 
lEP? 


5 


5 


(1.5) 


11.1 (1.5) 


11 


1 (2.1) 


9 


9 


(1.0) 



Cell has estimated sample size of less than 25. 



*' Based on the column estimated total number of students with lEPs , adjusted for nonresponse. 

The percents in this row will not agree with figures shown m Tables E.l and E.8 because 
these are two different data sources. 
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Table E.17 



MEAN NUMBER OF SCHOOL PERSONNEL WHO PARTICIPATED IN THE lEP 
PROCESS, BY CATEGORY AND STUDENT AGE 
(Standard errors are noted in parentheses) 







a/ 

Mean- Number of Participants 


Classification of Participants 




3- 


5 






6-12 






13- 


15 






16 


-21 






Total 




Category 1 


: Teachers and Therapists 


1 . 


26 


(0. 


16) 


1. 


42 


(0. 


06) 


1. 


31 


(0 


07) 


1. 


39 


(0. 


10) 


1 


39 


(0. 


06) 


Category 2 


: Administrative Representative 


1 


10 


(0. 


26) 


0. 


89 


(0. 


06) 


0. 


94 


(0 


07) 


0. 


90 


(0. 


07) 


0 


91 


(0. 


05) 


Category 3 


: Ancillary Personnel 


0. 


16 


(0. 


07) 


0. 


33 


(0. 


05) 


0. 


40 


(0 


07) 


0 


44 


(0. 


07) 


0 


37 


(0 


04) 


Category 4 


: Parents- 










































Category 5 


: Student-^ 










































c/ 

Category 6: Could Not Classify- 
aiid Other 


0 


83 


(0 


23) 


0 


54 


(0 


06) 


0 


64 


(0 


.08) 


0 


64 


(0. 


10) 


0 


58 


(0 


06) 


Category 7 
with at 
each of 


: Mandated Personnel lEPs 
least one person from 
categories 1, 2, and 4 


2 


.93 


(0 


33) 


3 


05 


(0 


09) 


2 


93 


(0 


.11) 


2 


94 


(0. 


12) 


3 


.01 


(0 


08) 


Category 8: Categories 1 and 2 lEPs 
with at least one person from each 
of categories 1 and 2 


2 


.36 


(0 


28) 


2 


.30 


(0 


.08) 


2 


26 


(0 


.11) 


2 


.30 


(0. 


11) 


2 


.30 


(0 


07) 


Total: Categories 1 through 6 


3 


.92 


(0 


31) 


3 


.94 


(0 


.10) 


4 


.07 


(0 


.14) 


4 


. 12 


(0. 


15) 


3 


.99 


(0 


.09) 



Based on lEPs with at least one participant, 92.1 percent of all lEPs. 



Not applicable for means. 

FEPs that did not note the title or position of the participant or signer could not be classified. 
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Table E.18 



00 



ERIC 



MEAN NUMBER OF SCHOOL PERSONNEL WHO PARTICIPATED IN THE lEP 
PROCESS, BY CATEGORY AND TYPE OF SCHOOL 
(Standard errors are noted in parentheses) 



Classification of Participants 



with at least one person from 
each of categories 1, 2, and 4 

Category 8: Categories 1 and 2 lEPs 
with at least one person from each 
of categories 1 and 2 

Total: Categories 1 through 6 



a/ 

Mean- Number of Participants 



Regula r 



Special 



3.00 (0.08) 

2.29 (0.07) 
3.99 (0.09) 



3.24 (0.16) 

2.48 (0.15) 
4.08 (0.19) 



y 

c/ 



Total 



Cat ego ry 


1: 


Teachers and Therapists 


1 


38 


(0 


06) 


1 


45 


(0.14) 


1 


.39 


(0.06) 


Category 


2: 


Administrative Representative 


0 


90 


(0 


05) 


1 


03 


(0.11) 


0 


91 


(0.05) 


Category 


3: 


Ancillary Personnel 


0 


.38 


(0 


04) 


0 


23 


(0.07) 


0 


37 


(0.04) 


Categor^ 


4: 


Pa rents-'' 






















Category 


5: 


Student-^ 






















Ca tegory 


6: 


c/ 

Could Not Classify- and Other 


0 


.58 


(0 


07) 


0 


56 


(0.13) 


0 


,58 


(0.06) 


Ca tegory 


7: 


Mandated Personnel lEPs 























3.01 (0.08) 

2.30 (0.07) 
3.99 (0.09) 



Basfd on lEPs with at least one participant, 92.1 percent of all lEPs . 
Not applicable for means. 

lEPs that did not note the title or position of the participant or signer could not be classified. 
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Table F.l 



PROPORTION OF lEPs THAT CONTAIN A STATE^ENT OF: 
(1) PRESENT I£VEL OF FUNCTIONING, (2) NEED, 
AND (3) NORMAL FUNCTIONING, 
BY ACADEMIC AND FUNCTIONAL AREAS 

(In percents, with standard errors noted in parentheses) 



Percent of lEPs with Statement of:- 



a/ 



Acadeaic or 
Functional Area 



Present Level 
Of Functioning 



Need 



Normal 
Functionin g 



1. Reading or oral or 
written English 

2. Mathematics 

3. Other academic-^ 

4. Social adaptation 

5. Self-help skills 

6. Emotional 

7. Physical education 

8. Motor skills 

9. Speech 

10. Visual acuity 

11. Hearing 

12. Vocational/ 
prevocational 



13. 



Other-/ 



65.2 (2.3) 

53.1 (2.1) 

39.5 (2.3) 

33.0 (2.4) 

9.8 (1.4) 

1.9 (0.5) 
3.4 (0.8) 

23.2 (2.3) 
33.4 (2.0) 

19.0 (2.2) 

19.1 (1.6) 

6.2 (0.9) 

9.0 (1.6) 



61.2 (2.2) 
47.7 (2.1) 

31.1 (1.9) 
20.5 (1.5) 
4.5 (0.7) 
1.1 (0.2) 
1.5 (0.5) 

15.1 (1.3) 
29.4 (1.8) 
11.4 (1.3) 

12.2 (1.0) 

3.7 (0.6) 

4.8 (0.7) 



25.2 (1.8) 
17.9 (1.5) 

20.1 (1.6) 

21.8 (2.1) 

7.1 (1.1) 

0.9 (0.5)* 

2.3 (0.5) 

13.6 (1.8) 

9.8 (1.1) 

10.3 (1.6) 
9.5 (1.4) 

4.1 (0.7) 

5.2 (1.3) 



a/ 



Cell has at^ estimated sample size of less than 25. 



- Percents are based on the estimated population of students with lEPs. 

-/ Includes the combined academic areas of s^cience, social science, general 

academic, and other aicademic. 

c/ 

- Includes such functional areas as general physical health, kinesthetic or 
perceptual skills. 
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Table F.2 



PROPORTION OF lEPs THAT CONTAIN A STATEMENT 
OF PRESENT LEVEL OF FUNCTIONING, 
BY ACADEMIC OR FUNCTIONAL AREAS AND BY SCHOOL TYPE 
(In perccQts, with standard errors noted in parentheses) 



Acadeaic or Functional 
Area 


School Type-'' 


Total 
All 
Schools 


Regular 


Special 


1. 


Reading or oral 
or written 
English 


65.1 


(2.4) 


68.2 


(5.3) 


65.2 


(2.3) 


2. 


Mathematics 


52.9 


(2.2) 


60.0 


(5.7) 


53.1 


(2.1) 


3. 


Other academic-'^ 


39.0 


(2.3) 


49.7 


(4.6) 


39.5 


(2.3) 


4. 


Social adaptation 


32.2 


(2.5) 


50.4 


(4.8) 


33.0 


(2.4) 


5. 


Self-help skills 


9.0 


(1.5) 


27.6 


(5.0) 


9.8 


(1.4) 


6. 


Emotional 


1.8 


(0.5) 


3.2 


(l.D* 


1.9 


(0.5) 


7. 


Physical education 


2.9 


(0.8) 


14.0 


(4.4) 


3.4 


(0.8) 


3. 


Motor skills 


22.5 


(2.4) 


36.6 


(5.2) 


23.2 


(2.3) 


9. 


Speech 


33.8 


(2.0) 


24.8 


(3.8) 


33.4 


(2.0) 


10. 


Visual acuity 


19.2 


(2.2) 


14.7 


(3.0) 


19.0 


(2.2) 


11. 


Hearing 


19.2 


0.6) 


15.8 


(3.6) 


19.1 


(1.6) 


12. 


Vocational/ 
prevocational 


5.6 


(0.9) 


18.4 


(4.2) 


6.2 


(0.9) 


13. 


Other-'' 


8.6 


(1.6) 


16.9 


(4.0) 


9.0 


(1.6) 



Cell has an estimated sample size of less than 25- 



- Percents are based on column estimated population totals, 
adjusted for nonresponse* 

Includes the combined academic areas of science, social science, 
general academic, and other academic. 

Includes functional areas such as general physical health and 
kinesthetic or perceptual skills. 



Table F.3 

PROPORTION OF lEPs THAT CONTAIN A STATEMENT OF NEED, 
BY ACADEMIC OR FUNCTIONAL AREAS AND BY SCHOOL TYPE 
(In percents, with standard errors noted in parentheses) 



Acadeaic or Functional 
Area 


a/ 

School Type- 




Total 

A1 1 


Regular 


Special 


Schools 




or written 
English 


61.0 


(2.3) 


64.5 


(5.3) 


61 . 


2 


(2.2) 


2. 


Mathematics 


47.3 


(2.1) 


54.8 


(5.7) 


47 


7 


(2.1) 


3. 


Other academic-'' 


30.7 


(2.0) 


39.8 


(4.0) 


31 


1 


(1.9) 


4. 


Social adaptation 


19.5 


(1.5) 


41.6 


(4.0) 


20 


5 


(1.5) 


5. 


Self-help skills 


3.7 


(0.7) 


21.2 


(4.3) 


4 


5 


(0.7) 


6. 


Emotional 


1.1 


(0.2)* 


2.3 


(0.9)* 


1 


.1 


(0.2) 


7. 


Physical education 


1.1 


(0.5)* 


8.7 


(2.7) 


i 


.5 


(0.5) 


8. 


Motor skills 


14.5 


(1.3) 


28.5 


(4.5) 


15 


. 1 


(1.3) 


9. 


Speech 


29. S 


(1.9) 


20.7 


(3.1) 


29 


.4 


(1.8) 


10. 


Visual acuity 


11.6 


(1.4) 


8.6 


(1.7) 


11 


.4 


(1.3) 


11. 


Hearing 


12.3 


(1.0) 


9.6 


(2.5) 


12 


.2 


(1.0) 


12. 


Vocational/ 
prevocational 


3.3 


CO. 6) 


12.5 


(3.0) 


3 


.7 


(0.6) 


13. 


Other-^ 


4.5 


(0.7) 


11.3 


(2.9) 


L 

1 

1 


.8 


(0.7) 



Cell has an estimated sample size of less than 25. 

Percents are based on column estimated population totals, 
adjusted for nonresponse. 

Includes the combined academic areas of science, social science, 
general academic, and other academic. 

Includes functional areas such as general 
kinesthetic or perceptual skills. 



phj)si 



ical health and 



Table F.4 



PROPORTION OF lEPs THAT CONTAIN A STATEMENT OF NORMAL FUNCTIONING, 
BY ACADEMIC OR FUNCTIONAL AREAS AND BY SCHOOL TYPE 
(In percents, with standard errors noted in parentheses) 



Academic or Functional 
Area 



School Type-^ 



Regular 



Special 



Total 
All 
Schools 



1 . Reading or oral 
or written 
English 



2 . Mathematics 



-b/ 



3. Other academic-' 

4. Social adaptation 

5. Self-help skills 

6. Emotional 

7. Physical education 

8. Motor skills 

9. Speech 

10. Visual acuity 

11. Hearing 

12. Vocational/ 
prevocational 



13. Other 



c/ 



24.9 (1.8) 

17.5 (1.5) 

19.6 (1.6) 
21.4 (2.2) 

6.6 (1.2) 
0.9 (0.5)"- 
2.0 (0.5) 

13.1 (1.8) 
9.9 (1.2) 

10.3 (1.6) 

9.5 (1.4) 

3.6 (0.7) 
4.9 (1.3) 



31.6 (4.0) 
25.8 (4.1) 

29.5 (3.9) 

30.4 (4.8) 
18.3 (3.8) 

1.0 (0.5)^- 
8.7 (3.3) 

22.5 (4.0) 

9.0 (2.0) 

9.1 (2.7) 
8.5 (2.4) 

13.3 (3.6) 
11.1 (3.5) 



a/ 



Cell has an estimated sample size of less than 25. 



25.2 (1.8) 
17.9 (1.5) 

20.1 (1.6) 

21.8 (2.1) 

7.1 (1.1) 

0.9 (0.5)<- 

2.3 (0.5) 

13.6 (1.8) 

9.8 (1.1) 

10.3 (1.6) 
9.5 (1.4) 

4.1 (0.7) 

5.2 (1.3) 



Percents are based on column estimated population totals, 
adjusted for nonresponse. 

Includes the combined academic areas of science, social science, 
general academic, and other academic, 
c/ 

Includes functional areas such as general physical health and 
kinesthetic or perceptual skills. 



Table F.5 



PROPORTION OF lEPs THAT CONTAIN ASSESSMENT RELATED INFORMATION, 
BY SPECIFIC ACADEMIC OR FUNCTIONAL AREAS 
(In percents , with standard errors noted in parentheses) 



Academic or 
Functional Area 
(1) 



Present Level of 



Functioning Specified- 
(2) 



a/ 



Contains Supporting 
a/ 

Assessment Data- 

(3) 



1. 


Reading or oral 
or written 
Engl ish 


65. 


2 


(2. 


3) 


39 


9 


(2. 


1) 


2. 


Mathematics 


53. 


1 


(2 


1) 


33 


6 


(2 


0) 


J • 


^ • b/ 


39 


5 


(2 


3) 


1 1 


5 


(1 


5) 


4. 


^riri;il adaDtation 

%J \J V* d JL d C4 \J \^ C4 ^ ^ \y 


33 


0 


(2 


4) 


1 


7 


(0 


5) 


5. 


Self-help skills 


9 


8 


(1 


4) 


0 


.8 


(0 




6. 


Emo t iona 1 


1 


9 


(0 


5) 


0 


1 


(0 


D" 


7. 


Phys ical education 


3 


4 


(0 


8) 


0 


3 


(0 


2)-- 


8. 


Motor skills 


23 


2 


(2 


4) 


3 


8 


(0 


7) 


9. 


Speech 


33 


4 


(2 


0) 


10 


2 


(1 


4) 


10. 


Visual acuity 


19 


0 


(2 


.2) 


3 


.7 


(0 


6) 


11. 


Hearing 


19 


1 


(1 


.6) 


4 


.6 


(0 


7) 


12. 


General physical 
health 


4 


4 


(1 


.3) 


0 


.2 


(0 


.0" 


13. 


Vocational/ 
prevocational 


6 


.2 


(0 


.9) 


0 


.5 


(0 




14. 


c/ 

Other-^ 


3 


. 1 


(0 


.9) 


0 


.3 


(0 


AY' 



Cell has an estimated sample size of less than 25. 

Percents are based on estimated population of students with lEPs, 
adjusted for nonresponse. 

Included the combined areas of science, social science, general 
academic, and other academic. 

Includes such functional areas as kinesthetic or perceptual skills 
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Table F.6 



DISTRIBUTION OF lEPs WHICH CONTAIN AT LEAST ONE AiWUAL GOAL STATEMENT 
PEJR FUNCTIONAL AREA, BY REGULAR AND SPECIAL SCHOOLS 
(In percents, with standard errors noted in parentheses) 



Academic or Functional 
Area 



a/ 

School Type- 



Regular 



Special 



Total 
All 
Schools 



1. Reading or oral 
or written 
English 

2. Mathematics 

3- Other academic-^ 

't. Social adaptation 

5. Self-help skills 

6. Emotional 

7. Physical education 

8. Motor skills 

9. Speech 

10. Visual acuity 

11. Hearing 

12. Vocational/ 
prevocational 

13. Other-'' 



59.5 (2.2) 
42.3 (2.0) 

31.7 (1.8) 
20.2 (1.3) 

3.3 (0.5) 
0.4 (0.2)- 
3.1 (0.9) 

10.9 (1.2) 

28.2 (1.9) 

7.0 (0.9) 
7.7 (1.0) 

7.1 (0.9) 

2.4 (0.5) 



69.3 (4.3) 

58.4 (4.6) 

44.0 (4.4) 

45.4 (4.5) 

26.4 (4.4) 

0.4 (0.3)- 

17.9 (4.7) 

31.7 (5.0) 

19.8 (3.3) 
4.4 (1.3)- 
2.3 (0.8)^ 

25.9 (4.5) 
13.9 (3.6) 



60.0 (2.0) 

43.0 (1.9) 

32.3 (1.8) 

21.3 (1.4) 

4.4 (0.6) 

0.4 (0.1)- 

3.7 (0.9) 

11.8 (1.1) 

27.9 (1.8) 

6.8 (0.8) 
7.4 (0.9) 

7.9 (1.0) 
2.9 (0.5) 



Cell has an estimated sample size of less than 25 



a/ 



Percents are based on column estimated population totals, 
adjusted for nonresponse. 

Includes the combined academic areas of science, social science, 
general academic, and other academic, 
c / 

- Includes functional areas such as general physical health and 
kinesthetic or perceptual skills. 



Table F.7 



DISTRIBUTION OF lEPs WHICH CONTAIN AT LEAST ONE SHORT-TERM 
OBJECTIVE. BY ACADEMIC OR FUNCTIONAL AREA 
AND BY REGULAR AND SPECIAL SCHOOLS 
(In percents, with standard errors noted in parentheses) 









Academic or Functional 
Area 






School 


Type 


£/ 






Total 

A 1 1 


Regular 


Special 


Schools 








1. 


Reading or oral 
or written 
English 


64. 


4 


(2. 


0) 


66. 


5 


(5.0) 


62. 


5 


(1.9) 


o 


rid L llCllJd L X ^ d 


44 . 


8 






60. 


4 


(5 5) 


45 . 


5 


(1.8) 


3. 


Other academic- 


30 


0 


(1. 


8) 


45. 


4 


(4.7) 


30 


7 


(1.8) 


4. 


Social adaptation 


17 


3 


(1. 


1) 


37. 


0 


(5.0) 


18 


2 


(1.1) 


5. 


Self-help skills 


3 


7 


(0. 


7) 


26. 


8 


(4.4) 


4 


7 


(0.7) 


6. 


Emotiona 1 


0 


3 


(0. 




0 


4 


(0.2)^^^ 


0 


3 


(0.1)^' 


7. 


Physical education 


2 


8 


(0. 


5) 


19 


0 


(5.0) 


3 


5 


(0.1) 


8. 


Motor skills 


12 


0 


(1. 


1) 


33 


3 


(4.8) 


13 


0 


(1.0) 


9. 


Speech 


28 


.6 


(2 


0) 


20 


6 


(3.6) 


28 


.2 


(1.9) 


10. 


Visual acuity 


6 


.4 


(0 


9) 


5 


4 


(1.2) 


6 


.3 


(0.8) 


11. 


Hearing 


8 


.4 


(1 


1) 


4 


4 


(1.2)^- 




.2 


(1.0) 


12. 


Vocational/ 
prevocational 


6 


.9 


(0 


9) 


25 


4 


(4.5) 


7 


.8 


(0.9) 


13. 


Other-'' 


2 


.3 


(0 


4) 


14 


9 


(3.9) 


2 


.9 


(0.4) 









Cell has an estimated sample size of less than 25. 

Percents are based on the total estimated population of public 
school students with lEPs , adjusted for nonresponse. 

Includes the combined academic areas of science, social science, 
general academic, and other academic, 
c / 

- Includes functional areas such as general physical health and 
kinesthetic or perceptual skills. 
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Table F.8 

MEAN ^^UMBER OF OBJECTIVES PER lEP, BY ACADEMIC AND FUNCTIONAL AREA 



Academic or Functional 
Area 


Mean^^ 


Standard 
Error of 
the Mean 


Standard 
Deviation 

of the 
Population 


Sample 
Size 


X . 


Kcaa ing or oral or 
written English 


16 


.54 


1 


.77 


42 


.57 


1 ,679 


2. 


Mathematics 


10 


.25 


0 


.82 


16 


.49 


1 ,292 


3. 


. b/ 
Other academic- 


7 


.45 


0 


.61 


11 


.29 


1,000 


4. 


Social adaptation 


5 


.08 


0 


53 


6 


.44 


613 


C 

J . 


beit~neip sKills 


7 


. 28 


0 


.90 


8 


.08 


276 


6. 


Emotional 


3 


.52 


1 


20 


3 


.32 


17 


7. 


Physical education 


5 


33 


0 


74 


5 


54 


167 


8. 


Motor skills 


6 


75 


0 


92 


12 


14 


434 


9. 


Speech 


8 


40 


0 


65 


9 


50 


638 


10. 


Visual acuity 


5. 


35 


0 


76 


8 


01 


163 


11. 


Hearing 


3. 


83 


0 


64 


5 


25 


190 


12. 


Vocational/ 
prevoca t ional 


10. 


01 


1. 


91 


16. 


41 


372 


13. 


Other-^ 


5. 


98 


0. 


85 


8. 


35 


142 



Mean for each area is based on the total number of lEPs with at least 
one objective for the area. See Table F.7 for the percent of lEPs that have 
at least one objective in these academic or functional areas. 



- Includes the combined academic areas of science, social science, general 

academic, and other academic. 

c/ 

Includes such functional areas as general physical health, kinesthetic or 
perceptual skills . 
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Table F.9 



DISTRIBUTION OF lEPs WHICH CONTAIN AT LEAST ONE SHORT-TERM OBJECTIVE, 
BY ACADEMIC AND FUNCTIONAL AREAS AND AGE LEVELS 
(In percetits, with standard errors noted in parentheses) 



Academic or Functional 
Area 



Student Age Levels- 



a/ 



3-5 



6-12 



13-15 



16-21 



1 . 


Reading or oral 
or wr i t ten 
English 


35. 


5 


(7 


2) 


59 


1 


(2.5) 


73 


4 


(2 


6) 


70 


2 


(2 


9) 


62 


5 


(1 


9) 


2 . 


Mathematics 


27. 


7 


(6 


5)" 


39 


7 


(2.3) 


62 


0 


(2 


9) 


53 


4 


(2 


8) 


45. 


5 


(1 


8) 


3. 


Other academic-^ 


27 


9 


(10 




23 


6 


(1.9) 


42 


1 


(3 


0) 


48 


1 


(3 


7) 


30 


7 


(1 


.8) 


t» . 


Social adaptation 


25 


2 


/ -J 

u 


5 J" 


15 


J 


11.3; 


0 Q 
Z J 


U 


( O 


J ; 


Z J 


/. 




OJ 


1 Q 


z 


( 1 




c 

J . 


be 1 1 -ne 1 p sK 1 1 is 


1 J 


0 




J J" 


0 


/ 


lU . o J 


0 


O 
J 


( 1 


9 


0 


C 
J 




.V>) 


A 


7 




• ' ) 


6. 


Emot ioria 1 


0 


1 


(0 


D" 


0 


3 


(0.1)^' 


0 


3 


(0 


2)-" 


0 


4 


(0 




0 


3 


(0 


.1)" 


7. 


Physical education 


5 


7 


(4 


7)" 


1 


7 


(0.5)* 


5 


7 


(1 


2) 


8 


2 


(1 


.9) 


3 


5 


(0 


.6) 


8. 


Motor skills 


37 


5 


(8 


2) 


13 


5 


(1.2) 


10 


9 


(1 


9) 


7 


0 


(1 


.5) 


13 


0 


(1 


.0) 


9. 


Speech 


59 


5 


(7 


3) 


36 


1 


(2.5) 


10 


1 


(1 


5) 


9 


6 


(1 


.8) 


28 


1 


(1 


.9) 


10. 


Visual acuity 


10 


1 


(4 


5)" 


7 


1 


(1.2) 


5 


1 


(1 


2) 


3 


.7 


(1 


.l)-> 


6 


3 


(0 


.8) 


1 1 . 


Hea r ing 


10 


1 


(5 




10 


0 


(l.A> 


5 


6 


(1 




3 


.5 


(1 


.2)^v 


8 


2 


(1 


.0) 


12. 


Voca t iona 1/ 
prevoca t iona 1 


0 


2 


(0 


2).v 


2 


6 


(0.8) 


9 


9 


(1 


4) 


31 


• ^ 


(3 


.5) 


7 


8 


(0 


.9) 


\'\. 


c/ 

Other-^ 


0 


2 


(0 


D" 


2 


7 


(0.5) 


2 


2 


(0 


6)* 


5 


.2 


(1 


.5) 


2 


9 


(0 


.4) 



Total 

Ages 

3-21 



c/ 



Cell has an estimated sample size of less than 25. 

PtTcents are based on column estimated population totals adjusted for nonresponse. 

Includes the combined academic areas of science, social science, general academic, and other academic, 

Includes functional areas such as general physical health and kinesthetic or perceptual skills. 
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Table F.IO 

DISTRIBUTION OF lEPs WITH RELATED SERVICES, BY REGULAR 

AND SPECIAL EDUCATION SCHOOLS 
(In percents, with standard errors noted in parentheses) 





Percent of lEPs Having Service 
Specified for Students In: 








Service Classifications 


Regular 
Schools 


Special 
Education 
Schools 


Total 










None 


87. 


7 (1.8) 


77.4 (4.0) 


87. 


2 (1 


.7) 


Single Related Service 


9 


6 (1.5) 


11.6 (2.5) 


9 


7 (1 


.4) 


Two Related Services 


2 


1 (0.7) 


4.3 (1.5)* 


. 2 


2 (0 


.7) 


Three Related Services 


0 


6 (0.2)* 


5.6 (1.9) 


0 


8 (0 


.2)* 


Four Related Services 


0 


1 (o.i)-> 


1.2 (0.6)* 


0 


.2 (0 


.1)* 


Five Related Services 


0 


.0 (0.0)-- 


0.1 (0.1)* 


0 


.0 (0 


.0)* 


Total 




100.0-/ 


100.0-'' 




100. 





Cell has an estimated sample size of less than 25. 
Detail does not add to total because of rounding. 
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Table F.ll 



TYPES OF RELATED SERVICES SPECIFIED IN lEPs, 
BY REGULAR AND SPECIAL EDUCATION SCHOOLS 
(In perceats, with standard errors noted in parentheses) 



lEPs Having Service 
Specified for 
a/ 

Students In:- 



Related Services 



Special 
Regula r Education 
Schools Schools 



Total 



Audiology 


0 


4 


(0. 


2)v. 


0 


8 


(0 


7)^^ 


Counseling 


2 


2 


(0 


4) 


1 


4 


(0 


8)^^ 


Medical services 


1 


0 


(0 


4)^ 


4 


3 


(2 


5)* 


Occupational therapy 


0 


9 


(0 


6)<- 


3 


9 


(1 




Parent counseling and training 


0 


2 


(0 


D* 


0 


0 


(0 


0)" 


Physical therapy 


0 


7 


(0 


6)" 


4 


2 


(1 




Psychological services 


1 


0 


(0 


4)* 


4 


7 


(2 


4) 


Recreation 


0 


0 


(0 


0)* 


0 


8 


(0 


7)" 


Social work service 


0 


6 


(0 


2)-^ 


2 


9 


(1 


5)" 


Transportation 


5 


2 


(1 


2) 


13 


6 


(3 


5) 


Other^/ 


3 


8 


(1 


0) 


5 


2 


(1 


6) 



0.4 (0.2)" 

2.2 (0.4) 

4.2 (0.4) 

1.0 (0.6) 

0.2 (0.1)" 

0.9 (0.6)" 

1.2 (0.4) 

0.1 (O.O)-- 

0.7 (0.2)* 

5.5 (1.2) 

3.9 (1.0) 



a/ 



Cell has an estimated sample size of less than 25. 



Percents are based on column estimated population totals, adjusted for 
nonresponse. Because some students received more than one related service, 
percents may total more than 12.8 percent (the percent of students who 
received related services). 

Includes such services as tutoring, dental services, and vocational 
rehabilitation. 
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Appendix G 
Supporting Data for Chapter 7 
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Table G.l 



DISTRIBUTION OF lEPs CONTAINING VARIOUS COMBINATIONS OF NEED STATEMENTS, 
GOALS, AND OBJECTIVES IN SELECTED FUNCTIONAL AREAS 
(In percents, with standard errors noted in parentheses) 



Academic or 
Functional Areas 



1. Reading or oral 
or written 
English 

2. Mathematics 

3. Social 
adaptation 

A. Self-help 
skills 

5. Physical 
education 

6. Motor skills 

7. Speech 

8. Visual acuity 

9. Hearing 

10. Vocational/ 
prevocational 



Sample 
Size 



2083 
1759 

1116 

AlA 

235 
715 
873 
A22 
428 

529 



Coinbinations- 



a/ 



Needs , 
Goals, and 
Objectives 



Needs and 
Goals Only 



Needs and 
Objectives 
Onl y 



Needs Only 



Goals and 
Objectives 
Only 



60.7 (2.7) 
A8.3 (2.6) 

22.0 (2 2) 

17.9 (3.9) 

8.3 (2.4)-* 

21.7 (2.8) 

51.8 (3.7) 
16.5 (2.6) 
16.8 (2.7) 



6.6 (1.9) 

7.0 (1.0) 

10.2 (1.3) 

2.1 (0.8)* 

7.1 (4.0)* 

8.4 (1.6) 

8.3 (1.8) 

7.4 (1.8) 

8.5 (2.4) 



7.4 (1.0) 
8.1 (1.1) 



7.7 (1.0) 
15.4 (1.5) 



4.5 (0.8) 24.4 (2.3) 

4.6 (2.1)* 28.0 (4.0) 



12.1 (1.9) 

13.7 (2.0) 

19.9 (2.2) 

15.1 (3.0) 



2.9 (1.3)* 
8.1 (1.6) 
6.8 (1.7) 



7.1 (2.5)* 22.4 (4.6) 
28.9 (3.1) 17.2 (2.6) 



12.4 (1.6) 



4.2 (1.4)* 44.7 (4.0) 
7.2 (2.3)* 37.0 (4.3) 



11.8 (2.5) 

11.9 (2.4) 
9.4 (2.3) 



Objectives 
Goals Onl y On 1 y 



1.5 (0.4) 
2.2 (0.5) 

11.4 (1.8) 

15.5 (4.4) 

25.9 (7.1) 

5.2 (1.2) 

3.2 (0.9) 

7.8 (1.9) 

7.6 (1.5) 



4.: (0.9) 
5.3 (0.8) 

7.8 (1.4) 

17.0 (3.3) 

26.3 (5.5) 
10.6 (2.2) 

5.7 (1.3) 
7.7 (1.9) 

13.4 (2.7) 



14.4 (3.2) 2.6 (0.8)* 2.3 (0.9)* 13.7 (2.9) 38.6 ('^.8) 14.8 (3.2) 13.7 (2.6) 



Cell has an estimated sample size of less than 25. 

a/ 

- Percents for each academic/functional area are based on the estimated number of lEPs with at least one of the three 
information items in that area (i.e., a need, goal, or objective). The sample sizes upon which the population estimates 
for each functional/academic area are based and are shown in the "Sample Size" column. 
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Total 



100 
100 

100 

100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 



Additional Information Related to the 
Informativeness and Internal Consistency of lEPs 

I. INTRODUCTION 

While Chapters 3 and 4 generally present findings regarding discrete 
portions of lEPs and discrete factors regarding lEPs, this appendix section 
atteaipts to provide a global view of the documents* The particular focus here 
is on overall informativeness and internal consistency; that is, the extent to 
which an lEP (a) communicates to teachers , parents , administrator^ , and other 
concerned personnel the pertinent details of the special education and related 
services to be provided, and (b) presents an internally consistent program for 
meeting the handicapped student's unique needs* The approach taken in the 
study described herein was to establish four categories or levels of lEPs, 
each of which represents a reasonably distinct level of informativeness and 
internal consistency* The nationally representative sample of lEPs then was 
analyzed to determine the proportion of lEPs that fitted the description of 
each informativeness/internal consistency level* 

It is important to note that this study was considered to be an explora* 
tory investigation* Considerable difficulty was encountered in making deci- 
sions regarding the relative importance of various items of information that 
might be included in lEPs* While this was true for information mandated by 
the Act, it was particularly true for noniTiandated information* It is fully 
recognized that there could be wide disagreement with the criteria adopted for 
the four lEP levels* Although the approach taken represents only one of many 
possible categorization, schemes, it does provide a reasonable ^nd useful 
strategy for analyzing the strengths and weaknesses of lEPs* 

The methodology used to develop and validate the four levels, the ration- 
ale for the levels, and the procedure for placing an lEP into one of the four 
levels is summarized in Section II below. A description of the four levels is 
presented in Section III* Section IV of this appendix provides data regarding 
the distribution of lEPs across the four levels for the Basic Survey population. 
Section V provides data regarding correlations between lEP level and selected 
student, school, and school district variables. Section VI presents the 
distribution of lEPs in the four levels for subpopulations that have been 

selected on the basis of the finding^ presented in Section V* 

^ bo 
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Finally, Section VII provides a siunmary of major findings cf the study 
described in the appendix. 

11. DEVELOPMENT OF lEP LEVELS 

A major assumption in establishing the four levels was that, while all 
eleven of the types of information mandated by the Act (see Chapter 4) are 
important, some are more important than others. For example, evaluation 
criteria, procedures, and schedules for determining, on at least an annual 
basis, whether the short-tenu objectives are being met, were not considered to 
be as critical as present-1 /el-of-performance information, annual goals, and 
short-term objectives. With this assumption as a basis, the criteria for 
Level 1 and Level 2 lEPs were established, with Level 1 being lEPs that clearly 
did not contain one or more of the mandated items that were considered essential 
to an acceptable lEP, and Level 2 being lEPs that did include these essentiiil 
items . 

Another consideration in establishing the four levels was factors Implied 
by the Act. For example, it is clear from the Act that the student's special 
education program should be based upon educational needs. Therefore, at least 
a minimal degree of internal consistency, as indicated by the inclusion of at 
least one annual short-term objective that related to at least one annual goal 
that related to at least one area of indicated need, was established as one 
requirement for a Level 3 lEP. The Act also implies that short-term objectives 
should represent benchmarks" toward meeting the annual goals. One indication 
of the extent to which this is accomplished in lEPs is that more than one 
short-term objective be included for each annual goal. While it theoretically 
is possible to have only one "benchmark" and, thus, only one short-term objec- 
tive, an investigation of lEPs that contained only one objective pet goal 
revealed that in such lEPs the single short-term objective typically did not 
represent a benchmark toward meeting the annual goal. Instead, such lEPs 
typically listed objectives that were essentially identical to the goals. For 
example, such an lEP might list as an annual goal, "student will learn to read 
better" and list for the short-term objective, "student will improve reading 
skills." Because of this, auother requirement established for a Level 3 lEP 
was that more than one short-term objective be included fov more than 50 
percent of th<i- academic/ functional areas for which annual goals were included. 
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The inclusion of other noomandated information such as personnel respon- 
sible for services, participants in the lEP process, the rationale for student 
placement, and the student's age and grade level was considered to contribute 
to making the lEP more comprehensible to those who review, approve, and imple- 
ment the lEP. Therefore, certain types of noomandated information were 
required for Level 3 and 4 lEPs. In addition, greater levels of completeness 
of mandated information (i.e., fewer inferences were required to determine the 
inclusion of the information) and evidence of a more thorough evaluation of 
present level of performance were required to categorize lEPs into the higher 
levels. Once a complete list was made of possible requirements, analyses were 
conducted to determine the distributions of lEPs that met the various possible 
requirements. Tentative specifications for the four levels were prepared 
based on this analysis. 

Once the tentative specifications for the four levels were established, a 
sample of 53 lEPs representing the full range of levels was evaluated by three 
impartial experts in special education. These experts had no knowledge of the 
specifications used to rate the lEPs and no knowledge of what levels of lEPs 
were included in the sample. They were instructed to: (a) assume that four 
levels of lEPs existed, (b) determine which of the sample lEPs should be 
placed in which level (although the sample might not, in the judgment of the 
rater, include lEPs suitable for some of the levels; in that case, some of the 
levels would not be represented), and (c) provide the rationale used to cate- 
gorize the lEPs. 

As can be seen in Table G.2, the between-rater agreement in rating the 
sample lEPs was not particularly high. These data emphasize the diversity of 

Table G.2 
INTER -RATER AGREEMENT ON lEP LEVELS 

Rater 1 Rater 2 Rater 3 

.705 .560 
.705 — .495 

.560 .495 



Rater 1 
Rater 2 
Rater 3 



opinions that exist regarding what constitutes an informative and internally 
consistent lEP. The raters tended to rate lEPs somewhat lower than the ratings 
initially assigned by the specifications. The raters appeared to be influenced 
strongly by the length of the lEPs; there was a consistent tendency to rate 
brief lEPs lower than would have been indicated by the tentative specifications, 
and to rate lengthy lEPs higher. The neatness of the lEP also appeared to be 
a strong influencing factor. 

After carefully reviewing the reasons given by the raters for their 
decisions, the criteria for determining each of the levels was finalized. 
(Sec Table G.3 for final coding information.) The agreement between the 
raters and the final criteria was .335.^ This relatively low agreement again 
emphasizes the exploratory nature of the investigation. 

. It should be emphasized that the resultant specifications for the four 
levels of lEPs represents a combination of (a) preconceived ideas of what 
information should be included in various informativeness/internal consistency 
levels of lEPs, and (b) the types of information actually contained in a 
sample of lEPs that was considered to include the full continuum of informa- 
tiveness/internal consistency characteristics. Since questions could be 
raised regarding the rationale for the specific criteria established for each 
lEP level, it should be made clear that while some of the criteria were pre- 
determined (e.g., the requirement that a Level 2 lEP include an annual goal 
and a short-term objective), other criteria (e.g., the Level A requirement for 
the student's age and grade level) were a result of describing the distinguish- 
ing characteristics of the lEPs that had been placed in each of the levels. 
Mo particular rationale for these latter types of requirements can be given 
other than to state that the lEP levels were not determined by the requirements; 
rather, the requirements describe the levels. 



III. DESCRIPTION OF lEP LEVELS 



A. Level 1 lEP: Incomplete Information Document 

The distinguishing feature of a Level 1 lEP was that, even when the most 
generous assumptions are made, it did not include the information required by 

^ This correlation coefficient was obtained by averaging the levels assigned 
to each lEP by the three raters and computing the correlation between this 
average rating and the level assigned by applying the final criteria. 
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Table G.3 

CODING INFORMATION FOR CATEGORIZING lEPs 



Following is coding information for using the lEP Evaluation Checklist 
(see Volume II) data to determine the informativeness/internal consistency 
category of the sample of lEPs. 

A. Level 1 

Classify as Level 1 if the IE? Evaluation Checklist shows that not all 
the requirements under Level 2 are met. 

B. Level 2 

Classify as Level 2 if the IE? Evaluation Checklist shows that all of the 
following requirements are met but that not all the requirements under Ltivel 3 
are met. 

1) At least one number is circled in Item 6, Column C. 

2) At least one number other than zero "0" is entered in Item 6, 
Column E. 

3) At least one number other than zero "0" is entered in Item 7, 
Column A. 

4) At least two of the following are satisfied: 

a) "1", "2", or "3" is circled in Item 12. 

b) "1", "2", "3", or "4" is circled in Item 13. 

c) Any number other than zero "0" is entered for Item 9. 

C. Level 3 

Classify as Level 3 if the IE? Evaluation Checklist shows that all 
requirements for Level 2 and all of the following requirements are met, but 
that not all the requirements under Level 4 are met. 

1) There is at least one instance of a number other than zero "0" being 
entered in Item 7, Column A, for any academic or functional area 
(1-17) that: (a) is circled in Item 6, Column C; and (b) has a 
number other than zero "0" entered in Item 6, Column E. (I.e., for 
at least one academic/functional area, i, 7A. , 6C., and 6E. are all 
positive. ) 

2) For more than 50 percent of the academic/functional areas (1-17) for 
which a number other than zero is entered in Item 6, Column E, a 
number larger than one is entered in Item 7, Column A. 



Continued 
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Table G.3 (continued) 



3) 1 or 2 is circled in Item 2. 

4) At least two of the following are satisfied: 

a) 16 is circled in Item 3, Column B. 

b) 22 is circled in Item 3, Column B. 

c) 25 is circled in Item 3, Column A. 

5) At least two of the following are satisfied: 

a) 1 or 2 is circled in Item 12. 

b) 1 or 2 is circled in Item 13. 

c) Any number other than zero "0" is entered for Item 9. 
D* Level 4 

Classify as Level 4 if the lEP Evaluation Checklist shows that all 
requirements for Level 3 and all of the following requirements are met. 

1) Condition 1 for Level 2, and conditions 3, 4, and 5 for Level 3 are 
met. 

2) For more than 50 percent of the academic/functional areas (1-17) 
circled in Item 6, Column C, a number other than zero also is 
entered in Item 6, Column E and in Item 7, Column A* 

3) For more than 90 percent of the academic/functional areas (1-17) for 
which a number other than zero is entered in Item 6, Column E, a 
number larger than one is entered in Item 7, Column A. 

4) The total of all numbers entered in Item 7, Column B, Subitems 1-17 
equals at least 25 percent of the total of all numbers entered in 
Item 7, Column A, subitems 1-17. 

5) At least two of the following are satisfied: 

a) 1 is circled in Item 3, Column B. 

b) 2 is circled in Item 3, Column B. 
b) 15 is circled in Item 3, Column B. 

6) If a number other than zero is entered for Item 9, the ((number 
listed in Item 8. a x 2) + (number entered in Item 8.c) + (number 
entered in Item B.d)] r 9 -r (percent listed in Item 9) = 4 or more. 
(If minutes per week are listed in Item 9, compute percentage based 
on a 1,500-minutes week.) If a number other than zero is not entered 
for Item 9, the [(number listed in Item 8.a x 2) + (number entered 
in Item 8.c) + (number entered in Item 8.d)] -r 9 -r .50 = 2 or more. 
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Section 602 of the Education for all Handicapped Children Act of 1975 (P.L. 
94-142). 2 

More specifically, a Level 1, or Incomplete Information, lEP did not 
include one or more of the following: 

(1) Some statement that indicates at least the general nature of an 
educational need. 

(2) An annual goal (or a statement that could be interpreted as repre- 
senting an annual goal)*. 

(3) A short-term objective (or a statement that could be interpreted as 
representing a short-terra objective). 

(4) Some indication of (a) the beginning date of service; (b) the anti- 
cipated duration of service; or, (c) in lieu of either "a" or *'b," 
the extent to which the student would participate in the regular 
education program. (Any date, even the date the lEP was prepared, 
date of committee meeting, or a date with no indication of its 
intent satisfied the requirements for part "a." An end-of- service 
date, a proposed IE? review date, or simply a notation on the form 
that the goals are "annual" goals satisfied the requirements of part 
"b." A statement that the lEP was, for example, for the 1977-78 
school year, satisfied the requirements of both "a" and "b." Either 
the proportion of time or amount of time that the student was ex- 
pected to spend in the regular eaacation program [or in the special 
education setting] met the requirements of part "c") 



^ The Act states that a handicapped child's IE? shall include "(A) a state- 
ment of the present levels of educational performance of such child, (B) a 
statement of annual goals, including short-term instructional objectives, (C) 
a statement of the specific educational services to be provided to such child, 
and the extent to which such child will be able to participate in regular 
educational programs, (D) the projected date for initiation and anticipated- 
duration of such services, and (E) appropriate objective criteria and evalua- 
tion procedures and schedules for determining, on at least an annual basis, 
whether instructional objectives are being achieved." 
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B. Level 2 lEP: Minimally Infonnative Document 

The distinguishing feature of a Level 2, or Minimally Informative, lEP 
was that it did, when generous assumptions were made, contain most^ of the 
data mandated by Section 602 of the Act. Since a Level 2 lEP contained annual 
goals and short-term objectives, it could be useful for providing information 
to parents regarding their child's program; however, a Level 2 lEP 

(1) contained little if any pertinent data that were not specifically 
mandated, (2) only marginally presented the mandated data, and (3) may or may 
not have been internally consistent. 

C. Level 3 lEP: Informative and Internally Consistent Document 

A Level 3, or Informative and Internally Consistent , lEP exceeded a 
Level 2 document in that it (1) required fewer assumptions to be made regard* 
ing the inclusion of the data mandated by Section 602 of the Act, 

(2) contained a limited amount of critical but not mandated information, and 

(3) maintained some degree of internal consistency. Thus, while a Level 3 lEP 
could be useful for monitoring purposes, it was not considered to be 
sufficiently detailed for teacher programming. 

More specifically, a Level 3 lEP contained: 

(1) A more precise statement of beginning date and duration of service. 

(2) More than one short-term objective for more than half of the 
academic/ functional areas for which annual goals were included. 

(3) A space for parental approval of the lEP and a listing of the par- 
ticipants in the lEP process; or, in lieu of one of these require- 
ments, a listing of the personnel responsible for providing the 
special education services. 

(4) At least one instance of a short-term objective that related to an 
annual goal that related to an area of indicated need. 



^ While the Act requires the inclusion of the beginning date of service, 
the anticipated duration of service, and the extent to which the student would 
participate in the regular education program, a Level 2 lEP might fail to 
include one of these three items of information. Also, the Act requires 
criteria, procedures, and schedules for evaluating the short-term objectives. 
These items of information were required for a Level 2 lEP only to the extent 
that they were implied in the short-term objectives. 
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D. Level 4 lEP: Exceptionally Informative and Internally Consistent 



Document 

A Level 4, or Exceptionally Informative and Internally Consistent, lEP 
exceeded a Level 3 lEP in that it (1) contained additional important but not 
mandated information, (2) maintained a higher level of internal consistency, 
(3) contained more complete evaluation criteria for evaluating the short-term 
objectives, and (4) contained a certain minimum number of short-term objectives. 

More specifically, a Level 4 lEP contained: 

(1) The student's age and grade level; or, in lieu of one of these, the 
rationale for the student's placement. 

(2) At least one annual goal and one short-term objective for more than 
50 percent of the academic/f unctional areas where a need was 
indicated. 

(3) More than one short-term objective for more than 90 percent of the 
academic/functional areas for which annual goals were included. 

(4) Evaluation criteria for at least 25 percent of the short-term 
objectives . 

(5) At least two short-term objectives per month of full-time equiva- 
lency of special education.^ 



^ While there is no need or requirement for the inclusion in lEPs of massive 
numbers of short-term objectives, there is a need for a sufficient number of 
objectives to provide appropriate ''benchmarks** for describing anticipated 
progress toward meeting the annual goals. While a simple count of short-term 
objectives provides one measure, this measure is not particularly meaningful 
for a specific lEP unless it is considered along with time. Computation of 
the number of short-term objectives per month of full-time equivalency of 
special education is a means of including the time factor with the number of 
objectives. One objective per month of full-time equivalency is defined as 
one objective intended to be worked on for a period of one month by a handi- 
capped student in a full-time (300 minutes per day, five days per week) special 
education program. 

Since the lEP survey took place in the spring of 1979, the means for 
calculating the number of objectives per month of full-time equivalency was to 
add the number of short-terra objectives that began anytime during the first 
half of the year (January 15 or later) to two times the number of objectives 
that both began and ended during the first half of the year (the assumption 
being that there likely would be an equal number developed for the last half 
of the year). This total was divided by nine (assuming a nine-month school 
year) to give the average number of objectives per month. This number was 
then divided by the percent of time that special education was received, to 
give the final objectives per month of full-time equivalency. The formula is: 
(no. of **annual** objectives + [2 x no. of f irst-half-of-year- 
only objectives]) t 9 t % time that services are received. 
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IV. INFORMATIVENESS/ INTERNAL CONSISTENCY LEVELS OF 
lEPs FOR THE BASIC SURVEY POPULATION 



The distribution of Basic Survey lEPs over the four informativeness/in- 
ternal consistency levels was as portrayed in Figure G.l. As is indicated, 
the majority (71 percent) of the lEPs fell into the Level 2 and Level 3 
categories; that is, they included the more critical information mandated by 
the Act but could not be considered exceptionally informative and internally 



(coatiaued) 

Following are several examples: 

(1) Assume there were 18 objectives scheduled as follows: 

2 objectives to begin September 1 and end October 1, 
2 objectives to begin October 1 and end November 1, 
2 objectives to begin November 1 and end December 1, 
2 objectives to begin December 1 and end January 1, 
2 objectives to begin January 1 and end February 1, 
2 objectives to begin February 1 and end March 1, 
2 objectives to begin March 1 and end April 1, 
2 objectives to begin April 1 and end May 1, and 
2 objectives to begin May 1 and end June 1. 
The student was assigned to special education 50 percent of the time. 
2 objectives x 1 began January 1 (first half of year], ended 

February 1 (second half of year] = 2. 
8 objectives x 2 (began and ended prior to January 15) = 16 

16 + 2 = 18. 

18 r 9 = 2 (average of 2 objectives per month). 

2 r 50% = 4 (two objectives half-time is the same as four 

objectives full-time) . 
This is equal to 4 objectives per month of full-time equivalency. 

(2) Assume one objective began in October and ended in December, one 
began in October and ended in May, and one began in February and 
ended in May. The student received service one hour (fifty minutes) 
per day. 

1x2=2 (first half of year). 

1x1=1 (full year). 
Second-half-of-year objectives are not counted since they ordinarily 
would not have been developed by the spring date when the survey 
began. (If they were developed, there would be 1 objective for the 
last half of the year plus 1 objective for the first half of the 
year x 1 = 2, which is exactly what we have on line 1 above.) 

2+1=3. 

3 T 9 months = .33. 
.33 r 1/6 = 2. 

The number of objectives per month of full-time equivalency is 2. 
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^ Numbers do not equal 100 percent because of rounding. 

^ Standard errors are: Level 1, 2.3; Level 2, 2.0; Level 3, 2.2; Level 4, 
approximately 0.9. 



consistent. This would appear to reflect a strong tendency to follow the 
letter of the law but to provide only minimal information beyond that* 

An analysis of why lEPs failed to reach the next higher level indicated 
the following: 

(a) Level 1 lEPs failed to meet Level 2 criteria primarily in that: 

49 percent did not include present-level-of-functioning infor- 
mation* 

24 percent did not include annual goals. 

39 percent did not include short-term objectives. 

(b) Level 2 lEPs failed to meet Level 3 criteria primarily in that: 

56 percent failed to include at least two short-term objectives 
for more than 50 percent of the academic/ functional areas for 
which an annual goal was listed. 

35 percent failed to include at least two of the following: 

(1) Personnel responsible for services. 

(2) Participants in the lEP process. 

(3) Space for parental approval. 

28 percent failed to include at least two of the following: 

(1) Beginning date of service. 

(2) Anticipated duration of service. 

(3) Proportion of time in regular programs. 

(c) Level 3 lEPs failed to meet Level 4 criteria primarily in that: 

35 percent failed to include goals and objectives for more than 

50 percent of the academic/ functional areas where a need was 
indicated. 

25 percent failed to include at least two short-term objectives 
for more than 90 percent of the academic/ functional areas for 
which an annual goal was listed. 

60 percent failed to provide evaluation criteria for evaluating 

at least 25 percent of the short-term objectives. 

48 percent failed to include at least two of the following: 

(1) Student's age. 

(2) Student's grade level. 

(3) Rationale for placement. 

32 percent did not include the required number of short-terra 
objectives. 
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Perhaps the simplest approach to siunnarizing the major potential areas 
for inprovemeat in the lEPs, based on the analyses discussed in this chapter , 
is to note the six major conditions that prevent 95 percent of the lEPs from 
being considered exceptionally informative and interally consistent documents. 
Following is a brief discussion of these conditions. 

(a) A major determinant of the types of information entered in lEPs was 
the lEP format. As was portrayed in Figure G.l, 95 percent of the 
lEPs failed to include some information considered desirable for an 
exceptionally informative and internally consistent lEP (e.g., such 
information as present level of performance , annual goals, short* 
term objectives, beginning date of service, anticipated duration of 
service, percent of time in regular program, personnel responsible 
for services). In a major portion (perhaps 90 percent) of these 
cases, based on data from Chapter 4, the lEP format did not include 
a heading requesting the information. In summary, the lEP format is 
a powerful determinant of provided information. 

(b) In 50 percent of the lEPs, evaluation criteria was provided for 
fewer than 25 percent of the short-term objectives. In only 43 
percent of the lEPs were evaluation criteria included for at least 
50 percent of the objectives. These data indicated that the lack of 
completeness of short-term objective statements was a major short- 
coming of lEPs. 

(c) Fifty-six percent of the lEPs failed to include annual goals and 
short-term objectives for more than 50 percent of the academic/ 
functional areas where a special education need was indicated. 
While it would be expected that some needs would not necessarily be 
addressed because of priority needs in other areas, provision of 
special education services in no more than half of the areas of 
indicated need appeared to represent a deficiency either in the lEPs 
or in the services actually provided. 

(d) Forty-two percent of the lEPs did not include at least two short-term 
objectives per month of full-time equivalency of special education. 
While there is no need or requirement for lEPs to include massive 
numbers of short-term objectives, almost half of the lEPs had such a 
small number of objectives (in relationship to duration of time 
covered and proportion of time that che student will be served) that 
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appropriate "benchsarks*' for meeting the annual goals could not be 
considered to be included, 
(c) Forty-one percent of the lEPs did not provide evidence of a thorough 
evaluation of present level of functioning (as evidenced by the 
inclusion of supporting data, e.g., test data, for at least three 
acadeaic/functional areas, or an indication that an evaluation was 
Mde in at least one area vhere special education was found not to 
be needed). 

(£) Thirty-six percent of the lEPs did not list at least two short-term 
objectives for at least 50 percent of the acadcraic/functional areas 
vhere an annual goal was listed. This wds another indication that a 
sufficient number of short-term objectives often was not provided. 

V. CORRELATIONS BETWEEN lEP LEVEL MiH SELECTED STUDENT, 
SCHOOL, AND SCHOOL DISTRICT VARIABLES 

Several types of multiple-regression analyses were performed to investi- 
gate the relationships between the lEP informativeness/consistency levels^ 
and the following student, school, and school district variables (these 
variables are defined in Appendix I): 

A. Student Variables 

1) Nature of studt^nt's handicap (mentally retarded, learning disabled, 
emotionally disturbed, speech impaired, deaf or hard of hearing, 
orthopedically impaired, visually handicapped, other health impaired). 

2) Severity' of student's handicapping condition (miid, moderate, severe). 

3) Student's age. 

4) Student ^3 race. 



^ When the analyses discussed in this and the following section were per- 
formed, the Level 4 lEPs were divided into two levels, one level which met the 
criteria previously discussed and one level which met a more stringent criteria. 
Because of the small size of these two levels, they were combined in all of 
the other analyses. It is considered highly improbable that the use of two 
levels resulted in any findings that would have been significantly different 
had the one level been used. 
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B. School Variables 

1) Type of school (regular, special). 

2) School grade/age-level organization (elementary, secondary, elemen- 
taxTr/secondary) . 

3) School community location (rural, small city, urban, suburban). 

4) School enrollment (small, medium, large). 

5) School handicapped/total enrollment ratio (low, medium, high). 

C. School District Variables 

1) School district size (e.g., small, medium, large). 

2) Level of school district per-pupil expenditure (e.g., low, medium, 
high). 

Various combinations of these variables were used to **model** or represent 
the classification levels. These models were selected by a regression program 
that selected the best model with one variable, the best with two variables, 
etc., until all the variables were included simultaneously. Using the usual 
measures of model fit (e.g., weighted multiple correlation coefficients), none 
of the attempted models provided evidence of strong explanatory power. That 
is, there was no significant correlation with the infonnativeness/consistency 
levels and any of these variables, singly or in all possible combinations. 
These results are supported by the one-way tabulations discussed in the next 
section . 

These findings were unexpected and indicated that the informativeness/ 
consistency levels are more a function of other unknown dimensions, perhaps 
those associated with the characteristics of the personnal primarily respon- 
sible for preparing the lEPs; e.g., their background training and experience 
and their attitude toward the lEP requirement. 

VI. INFORMATIVENESS/ INTERNAL CONSITENCY LEVELS OF 
lEPs FOR VARIOUS SUBPOPULATIONS 

The percents of lEPs in each of the infonnativeness/consistency levels 
were computed for the following variables: (a) student race, age, and nature 
of handicapping condition; and (b) Table E.4 presents the levels by school 
type, school grade-level organization, and size of school district enrollment. 
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Tie findings supported the results presented in Section IV above in that 
there was little variation across reporting groups in the percent of lEPs in 
each of the levels. The few statistically significant differences that were 
noted between the groups did not indicate any discernable trends. 



VII. SUMMARY 



While only five percent of the Basic Survey lEPs could be considered to 
be exceptionally informative and internally consistent documents under the 
criteria used in these analyses, 77 percent met most of the requirements of 
the Act. All of the lEPs met at least part of the requirements of the Act. 

The major potential areas for improvement in lEPs, based on the analyses 
discussed in this chapter^ are: 

a) Inclusion of headings in the lEP format under which to enter roan- 
dated information (e.g., beginning date of service, proposed dura- 
tion of service) . 

b) Inclusion of headings in the lEP format under which to enter nonman- 
dated but important information (e.g., age, grade level, rationale 
for placement, parental approval, personnel responsible for services, 
participants in the lEP process). 

c) Inclusion of criteria for evaluating short-term objectives (either 
by writing the objectives in measurable terms or by including the 
evaluation criteria elsewhere in the lEP) . 

d) Provision of annual goals and short-term objectives for a larger 
proportion of the areas where needs are indicated. 

e) Inclusion of sufficient number of short-term objectives to provide 
appropriate "benchmarks" of progress toward meeting the annual 
goals . 

f) Provision of more complete information regarding present level of 
functioning. 

An analysis was conducted of the relationships between the descriptive 
levels and four student variables (nature of handicap, severity of handicap, 
age, and race), five school variables (type, grade-level organization, com- 
munity location, size, and handicapped/ total environment ratio), and two 
school district variables (size and per-pupil expenditure level). This effort 
indicated that there was no significant correlation between the levels and 
all possible combinations of these variables. 
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Appendix H 
Supporting Data for Chapter 8 



Table H.I 



DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS ENROLLED IN REGULAR SCHOOLS, BY TYPES OF 
SPECIAL EDUCATION INSTRUCTIONAL SETTINGS WITHIN TIE SCHOOL AND AGE LEVELS 
(In percents, with standard errors noted in parentheses) 



r 






^fiiH^nf A.Qf^ 


Leve 1 s 














Type of Setting 




3-5 


6-12 


13- 


15 


16- 


•21 






Total 


Regular Cla<5<; Onlv 


0. 


0 (0.0)* 


1.2 (0.6)* 


0. 


8 (O.A)* 


2. 


2 


(0.9)* 


1 


2 (O.A) 


Resource Room Only-^ 


40. 


A (8.7) 


67.3 (2.7) 


5A. 


6 (A.O) 


A9. 


3 


(A.O) 


61 


5 (2. A) 


Self-contained Class Only-^ 


29. 


7 (9.3) 


19.7 (2.2) 


25. 


2 (3.5.) 


26. 


0 


(3.5) 


22 


0 (2.0) 


Other Only-^'-^ 


9 


A (7.3)* 


5.5 (1.2)* 


9. 


8 (2.5)* 


7 


2 


(1.7)* 


6 


7 (0.9) 


Contained Class Only- 


9 


7 (7.5)* 


2.7 (0.8)* 


3. 


9 (1.6)* 


3 


7 


(1.6)* 


3 


3 (0.8) 


Kesource kooiO) uLner *jnxy 




ft fft ft'i* 


2.3 (0.5)* 


2. 


9 (0.8)* 


3 


5 


(1.0)* 


2 


.5 (O.A) 


oei irLonLaineu uiass, uuner 
Only^^ 


0 


.0 (0.0)* 


0.9 (O.A)* 


2 


0 (0.9)* 


7 


.9 


(2.0)* 


2 


.0 (0.5) 


Resource Room , Self- , . 
Contained Class, Other- 


10 


.9 (10. A)* 


0.3 (0.2)* 


0 


0 (0.0)* 


0 


.0 


(0.0)* 


0 


.6 (0.4)* 


Undetermined 


0 


.0 (0.0)* 


0.1 (0.1)* 


0 


6 (0.3)* 


0 


.3 


(0.3)* 


0 


.2 (0.1)* 


Total 


100 


.0^/ 


100.0^/ 


100 


.0^/ 


100 


.0^/ 


100 


.0^/ 
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Cell has an estimated sample size of less than 25. 

Percents are based on column estimated population totals for students enrolled in regular schools, 
adjusted for nonresponse. 

The regular classroom may or may not have been included. 

''Other'' settings include hospital or homebound programs, work study programs, vocational/prevocational 
skills centers, special physical education. ''IW.l 
- Detail does not add to total because of rounding. 
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Table H.2 



DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS ENROLLED IN REGULAR SCHOOLS, BY TYPES OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 
INSTRUCTIONAL SETTINGS WITHIN THE SCHOOL AND LEVEL OF HANDICAPPING SEVERITY 
(In percents, with standard errors noted in parentheses) 



Type of Setting 



Regular Class Only 
Resource Room Only-^ 
Self-Contained Class Only- 
Other Only-^'-^ 



b/ 



Resource Room, Self- 



b/ 



Contained Class Only- 
Resource Room, Other Only-^ 
SelfrContained Class, Other 



Resource Room, Self- 



Contained Class, Other- 
Undetermined 



b/ 



Total 



Level of Handicapping Severity- 



a/ 



Mild 



Moderate 



Severe 



1 


3 


(0.6)* 


1 


2 


(0.6)* 


0 


6 


(0.4)* 


1 


.2 


(0.4) 


61 


8 


(2.6) 


64 


8 


(3.4) 


51 


0 


(4.9) 


61 


.5 


(2.4) 


23 


3 


(2.5) 


18 


7 


(2.5) 


25 


6 


(3.8) 


22 


.0 


(2.0) 


7 


0 


(1.2)* 


5 


0 


(1.1)" 


10 


5 


(3.2)* 


6 


.7 


(0.9) 



1.8 (0 
1.8 (0 



.7)* 
.4)* 



2.4 (0.7)* 



0.2 (0. 
0.4 (0. 



2)* 
2)* 



5.2 (1.7)* 
2.4 (0.6)* 

1.3 (0.6)* 

1.2 (1.1)* 
0.0 (0.0)* 



4.6 (1.5)* 
5.6 (1.4)* 

1.9 (0.9)* 

0.3 (0.3)* 
0.0 (0.0)* 



100.0^/ 



100. 0^/ 



100. 0^/ 



Total 



3.3 (0.8) 

2.5 (0.4) 

2.0 (0.5) 

0.6 (0.4)' 

0.2 (0.1)- 



100.0^/ 



Cell has an estimated sample size of less than 25. 
a/ * 

- Percents are based on column estimated population totals for students enrolled in regular schools, JL 
adjusted for nonresponse. 

*^ . 'J b/ Yjj^ regular classroom may or may not have been included, 
c/ 

Q - "Other" settings include hospital or homebound programs, work study programs, vocational/prevocational 
skills centers, special physical education. 

Detail does not add to total because of rounding* 
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Table H.3 

UlSTKIBUTlON OK STUDKNTS k:NKOl.l.U) IN KKGUUR SCIIOOI^, Hi lyi'KS OK SPKCIAL KIHWMTION 
INSTKIICTIONAL SKTTINOS WITHIN TIIK SCHOOL AND TYPE OF MANDICAPl*ING CONDITION 
(III |>t:rceuis, Willi si«inU<irU errors noted in |i4re!Ulie»es) 



KeguUr Clas^ Only 



Resource Kou« Only 



Sel t rCont<«aiicil CI 
Only?*^ 

Other Only 

Ke:kUiirre Koimii Sell- 
Cuiiluiiicil Class Only' 

He!.oiici'e koiMi, Otiii'r 

Sel l*Cont.iJiiei| Class, 
Ottier Only*' 

Kr:.i>nit'u K(»«>Mi| St'll- 

Dinte term III I'll 
Til 1. 1 1 



Nentsi ly 

Retarded 



U.4 (CA)-^ 
•J4.9 (3.7) 



Learning 
Disj|>leil_ 

1.9 (U.8)^ 

76.9 (2.6) 



^ Iyi?5-.iiLl!iQ**isiii?Eiiiji,-fi?2!?iLL2ii 

" "* ' ' ' 'Ortlio- ' 
Kautiotul ly Speech Deaf/Hjrd 



a/ 



Other 

|iedicjl)y ViKu^Uy Health . Huliiple 

jjiiii^ired JL^;><UfJC££iL L'!!i!*ii£i?rJ-«_ijy!'*if i^jii^ 



2.1 (l.4)v 0.9 (0.7)* 0.0 (0.0)<' 15.1(11.1)-^ 
40.2 (6.7) 88.8 (2.5) 8.2 (5.9) 0.0 (0.0) 



47.2 (4.0) 12.1 (2.2) 31.1 (5.9) 
7.1 (2.7)* 4.0 (1.1)* 11.4 (4.5)* 



4.8 (1.5) 68.2(12.8) 50.2(22.4) 
3.7 (1.3)" 18.7(11.2) 34.7(22.8) 



0.0 (0.0)* 2.2 (1.9)* 0.1 (0.1)* 

16.9(15.9) 35.3 (7.9) 37.6 (4.1) 

0.0 (0.0)* 27.2 (7.3) 32.5 (4.5) 

48.3(23.7) 26.2 (7.8) /.I (1.9)- 



4.1 (1.9)* 1.5 (1.0)* 1.4 (1.3)'" O.J (0.2)* 0.0 (O.O)* 0.0 (0.0)* 34.8(25.4)* 0.0 (0.0)* 11,9 (2.?)* 

1.2 (0.6)* 2.3 (O.h)* 9.5 (4.3)* 1.2 (0.6)-. 4.9 (3.6)* 0.0 (0.0)* 0.0 (0.0)* 3./ (2.3)-^ 4.9 (1.3)'-^ 
4-8 (l.J)* 0.5 (0.3)* 4.3 (2.1)* 0.4 (0.4)* 0.0 (0.0)- 0.0 (0.0)* 0.0 (O.O)* 4./ (2.7)- 1.1 (1.3)* 



0.2 (0.2)* 0. I (0. »)- 
0.1 (0.1)* O.S (O.J)" 



0.0 (0.0)* 0.0 (0.0)* 0.0 (0.0)* 0.0 (O'.O)* 0.0 (0.0)* 0.0 (0.0)" 2.8 (2.5)' 
0.0 (0.0)* 0.0 (0.0)* 0.0 (0.0)* 0.0 (0.0)* 0.8 (0.8)^ 0.0 (0.0)' 



0.0 (0.0) 

1/ 



loo.o''^ 



100.0 



1/ 



100.0- 



1/ 



1 00 . 0 



1/ 



100.0 



1/ 



100. o'V 



_^ToUl 

1.2 (0.4) 
61.5 (2.4) 

22.0 (2.0) 
6.7 (0.9) 

1.3 (0.8) 
2.5 (0.4) 
2.0 (0.5) 

0.6 (0.4)* 
0.2 (0.1)* 
100. 0'!^ 



•1/ 



1 00,0"' 100.0" 100.0 

Cell li.i:k .III iwaled saM|i|e si;£(> ot IchS lhan 25. 

IViiriil:. ait> l»ahe«t on loliinNi eslimaleit |i<i|>utat ion lulal!> li»i ^laili:nts eiirotleit lu regular Sihoots, adjusted for nourespoust; . 
Tilt* it'gulai I l.::kSi iMiw ni.iy or Muiy nut liavr lu'cii iiii liidiMl. 

"iMlii I " :.('IIiiik:. iiiilmtc hospilal m liuuu'liuiunl progiaiii:»» wui k :.tndy i*rogiaais» voi at ioiial/|»rc'Voi at luna I skills centers, special pliysu.il cdncatiulu 
Di'lail iluri» iiiil add lu lutal heiMusi' \»i ri>uiidin)(» 
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Table H.4 



DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS ENROLLED IN REGULAR SCHOOLS, BY TYPES OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 
INSTRUCTIONAL SETTINGS WITHIN THE SCHOOL AND DISTRICT PER--PUPIL EXPENDITURE LEVELS 
(In percents^ with standard errors noted in parentheses) 



Type of Setting 



Regular Class Only 



Resource Room Only- 



b/ 



b/ 



Self -Contained Class Only- 
Other Only-^*-^ 

Resource Room» Self-, . 
Contained Class Only- 
Resource Room» Other Only 

Self -Contained Class, 
Other Only- 



b/ 



Resource Room, Self- 



Contained Class, Other- 
Undetermined 



b/ 



Total 



Per-Pupil Expenditure Levels- 



a/ 



Low 



Medium 



High 



0.2 (0.2)* 
72.9 (3.2) 
16.8 (2.6) 

4.3 (1.5)* 

2.2 (0.9)* 
2,6 (0.9)* 

0.8 (0.5)* 

0.2 (0.2)* 
0.1 (0.1)* 



0.8 (0.3)* 
64.9 (2.9) 
17.4 (2.1) 

8.2 (1.4)* 

3.1 (1.0)* 
2.9 (0.7)* 

2.0 (0.8)* 

0.3 (0.3)* 
0.4 (0.2)* 



2.6 (1.2)* 
47.7 (5.2) 
32.2 (4.7) 

6.7 (2.1)* 

4.8 (1.9)* 

1.8 (0.8)* 

2.9 (1.1)* 

1.2 (1.2)* 

0.1 (0.1)* 



100.0^/ 



100.0^/ 



100.0^/ 



Total 



1.2 (0.4) 
61.5 (2.4) 
22.0 (2.0) 

6.7 (0.9) 

3.3 (0.8) 
2.5 (0.4) 

2.0 (0.5) 

0.6 (.O.C.)' 
0.2 (0.1)' 



100.0^/ 



3(1 . Cell has an estimated sample size of less than 25. 

^ a/ 

- Percents are based on column estimated population totals for students enrolled in regular schools, 
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adjusted for nonresponse. 

The regular classroom may or may not have been included. 

c/ 

" "Other" settings include hospital or homebound programs, work study programs, vocational/prevocational 
skills centers, special physical education. 

Detail does not add to total because of rounding. 



Table H.5 



MEAN NUMBER OF SPECIAL EDUCATION INSTRUCTIONAL HOURS THAT STUDENTS ENROLLED IN 
REGULAR SCIwOLS RECEIVED PER WEEK IN RESOURCE ROOMS, IN SELF-CONTAINED CLASSROOMS, 
AND IN ALL SPECIAL SETTINGS OTHER THAN THE REGULAR CLASSROOM, BY AGE LEVELS 
(Standard errors are noted in parentheses) 



Type of Setting by Mean, 
Standard Deviation of the 
PnniilAtiAn and SaiDnl# Size 


Student Age Levels 


Total Ages 
3-21 


3- 


5 


6-12 


13-15 


16- 


21 


Resource Room: 
















Mean^^ 

Standard Deviation 
Sample Size 


1.2 
0.5 
25.0 


(0.1) 


4.5 10.4; 
5.7 
802.0 


5.5 
345.0 


7 7 

5.6 
252.0 




5.2 (0.3) 
5.8 
1424.0 


Self -Contained Classroom: 
















Mean-'' 

Standard Deviation 
Sample Size 


11.0 
5.0 
18.0 


(1.1) 


23.6 (0.7) 
8.5 
240.0 


17.4 (1.1) 
8.5 
167.0 


17.7 
9.1 
155.0 


(1.2) 


20.4 (0.6) 
9.2 
580.0 


Special Settings Other Than 
Regular Classroom: 
















Mean^/ 

Standard Deviation 
Sample Size 


6.6 
6.7 
41 


(1.4) 


9.3 (0.6) 
10.6 
1069.0 


11.8 (0.7) 
8.8 
539.0 


13.2 
9.9 
434.0 


(0.9) 


10.2 (0.5) 
10.2 
2081.0 



Means for each cell are based on the number of students who received any special education instruction 
in the indicated setting. 
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93 
* 



HEAN MUhBKK OF SFKClAL EIHICATION IMSTHUCTIONAL lUMlKS TIIAT STUUEHTS LKU IN RECULAH 
SCHOOLS HECEIVED PEK WKEK IN KESOCHCE ROOMS. IN SEU-CONTAINED CUSSKOOMS. AND IN ALL 
SPECIAL SmiN«;s oriIEK THAN TIIK KEGllUK ClJlSSROOH. BY TYPE OK HANDICAPPING CONDITIONS 
(StuiicUrd errors aic iiolirti in pareiiliiexcK) 



Typr (it Scllitig hy Hem 
Stuiitlanl Ucvialiuii 
ut the Po|mlut ioit 
J II tt SaMi|i \y Si'/ c _ 

fie*!!!" 

Si <«ii*U r*l D«-v i J I i on 
Sjiii|>le Sl/c 

St'l t -lltiiit .J 



Sl.iiitbiil l)<*vi.*lioit 

AM spy^'*-*! 

Oltii-r Th.iii Nt-ijiijji 

SI .•MtLird DfViut I on 
S.iMi|i|t- Sl/r 



rUrnljlly 
Nut jrUed 



12. I (I .i) 



2J.) (0./) 
H.O 



(II. /) 



Learn inK 



6.2 (0.:)) 
S79.0 



IB. 8 (1.6) 
8.7 

«n.o 



8.^ 
7.2 
7»2.0 



EiiMil loiij I ly 
Disliirlietl 



— — ortho- 
Si»ccili Drat/lbrd pcdic-lly 



7.8 (I.J) 1.^ (0. 



/. / 
)-M) 



1 I.O ( 1 ..^) 
8A.I) 



^.1 



(1.7) 



I.I) 
^1 11.11 



2.8 (O.H) 
1.7 



16./ iZ.')) 
8.0 
1 I.U 



18. U 



U.O (0.0) 

0.0 

0.0 



8.8 (i.S) 
8.U 

:i.o 



'i.6 
7. J 
.S.O 



Visual ly 



Oilier 
Hcsllh 



Mu 1 1 i V* 1 



^.6 O.'i) 

S.2 

2.0 



20.0 (0.0) 
0.0 
1.0 



10. ) (;.^) 

8.6 
S.O 



S.A (0.9) 
A.I 
42.0 



S 6 (O.S) 
1K9.0 



19 


8 (3.1) 


20.9 (i.n 


20.4 


9 


B 


K.l 


»l.2 


2S 


0 


ISI .0 


•18O.O 



10.4 (2.1) 
10. i 
81.0 



14.8 (0.9) 
10.2 
:J27.0 



Tut a I 



S.2 (O.J) 
S.8 
1424.0 



10.2 (O.S) 
10.2 
2081 .0 



'*'^ Olllfi- MMii.lci I i.iiili I liMi^ 4s rv>ilcp:sy .nnl niMirn 1 mk 1 1 *• 1 imp.i 1 im»-nl . 

riiMiiS l«M' i-.M li »»•!! .111; li.i:..-»l »Mi Ihr nuwlu-i i»l wln.UMilr. wh.. |-»-t »■ 1 Vi-J .uiy 5t|ii; 

\ 



1:1 i. 1 1 cclnrati'Mi iiisl 1 in-t icni in lln- inrtifatrd ttrltinx. 
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Table H.7 



MEAN NUMBER OF SPECIAL EDUCATION INSTRUCTIONAL HOURS THAT STUDENTS ENROLLED IN REGULAR 
SCHOOLS RECEIVED PER WEEK IN RESOURCE ROOMS, IN SELF-CONTAINED CLASSROOMS. AND IN ALL 
SPECIAL SETTINGS OTHER THAN THE REGULAR CLASSROOM, BY LEVEL OF HANDICAP SEVERITY 

(Standard errors are noted in parentheses) 



Type of Setting by Mean, Standard 

Deviation of the Population, 
and Saaple Size 



Level of Handicapping Severity 



Mild 



Modera te 



Severe 



Total 



Resource Room ; 

Mean-'' 

Standard Deviation 
Sanple Size 

Self-Contained Classroow: 



Mean- 
Standard Deviation 
Sanple Size 

All Special Settings Other 



Than Regular Classroow: 



Mean-^ 

Standard Deviation 
Sanple Size 



5.2 (0.5) 
5.9 
738.0 



21.0 (0.8) 
9.5 
336.0 



5.0 (0.4) 
5.6 
511.0 



20.2 (1.0) 
8.8 
168.0 



5.8 (0.6) 
5.9 
175.0 



18.6 (1.5) 
8.9 
76.0 



10.5 (0.6) 
10.7 
1136.0 



9.6 (0.6) 
9.6 
688.0 



10.6 (0.5) 
9.5 
257.0 



5.2 (0.3) 
5.8 
1424.0 



20.4 (0.6) 
9.2 
580.0 



10.2 (0.5) 
10.2 
2081.0 



a/ 

- Means for each cell are based on 
in the indicated setting. 



the number of students who received any special education instruction 



3ij 
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Table H.8 



MEAN NUMBER OF SPECIAL EDUCATION INSTRUCTIONAL HOURS THAT STUDENTS ENROLLED IN REGULAR 
SCHOOLS RECEIVED PER WEEK IN RESOURCE ROOMS, SELF-CONTAINED CLASSROOMS, AND IN ALL 
SPECIi\L SETTINGS OTHER THAN THE REGULAR CLASSROOM, BY DISTRICT PER-PUPIL EXPENDITURE 

(Standard errors are noted in parentheses) 



Type of Setting by Mean, Standard 
Deviation of the Population, 
and Sample Size 



Per-Pupil Expenditure Levels 



Low 



Medium 



High 



Total 



CO 



Resource Room : 
Mean-^ 

Standard Deviation 
Sample Size 

Self-Contained Classroom : 

Mean-'' 

Standard Deviation 
Sample Size 

All Special Settings Other 
Than Regular Classroom : 

Mean-/ 

Standard Deviation 
Sample Size 



5.6 
6.3 
392.0 



21.3 
8.8 
120.0 



(0.8) 



5.2 
5.9 
659.0 



(0.8) 



4.8 
4.9 
368.0 



(0.5) 



5.2 
5.8, 



(0.3) 



1424.0^/ 



(1.3) 



20.2 (1.0) 
9.6 
223.0 



20.1 (1.0) 
9.2 
232.0 



20.4 
9.2 
580.0 



(0.6) 
b/ 



9.2 
9.7 
527.0 



(0.8) 



9.4 (0.7) 
9.8 
927.0 



12.1 (0.9) 
10.8 
617.0 



10.2 (0.5) 
10.2, 



2081.0 



b/ 



a/ 

- Means for each cell are based on the number of students who received any special education instruction 
in the indicated setting. 

-/ Low, medium, and high sample sizes do not equal total because students in two districts of undetermined 
per-pupil expenditure are included in totals. 

^ ' 315 
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Table H.9 



PERCENT OF HANDICAPPED STUDENTS SERVED ON A PULLOUT BASIS, 
BY REGULAR AND SPECIAL SCHOOLS* 
(Staadard errors are noted ia parentheses) 





Regular Schools 


Special Schools 


Total 


Resource Room 


1.5 (1.2) 


0.3 (0.3) 


1.5 (1.1) 


Self-Contained Class roon 


• 0.3 (0.2) 


0.7 (0.4) 


0.3 (0.2) 


Regular Classroom 


0 


0 


0 


Hospital 


0 


0 


0 


Homebound 


0 


0 


0 


Other 


0.5 (0.2) 


0.6 (0.4) 


0.5 (0.2) 



Each cell in this table has a sample of less than 25. 
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Appendix I 
Detcription of Reporting Variables 



Appendix I 



Detcriptioa of Reportiag Variables 

This appendix defines the major reportiag variables aad groups for the 
Basic Survey. Unless noted otherwise, all reported n*s refer to sample sizes. 

A. Type of School; Regular and Special 

Principals of the schools in the study classified their schools as one of 
the following: 

1) Regular public school (n * 437). 

2) Special public day school (n * 57). 

3) Public residential school (n = 4). 

4) Other; e.2*> sheltered occupational workshop, special private day 
school, and special residential school, intermediate educational 
unit (n = 9). 

For purposes of this study, schools in categories 2, 3, and 4 are combined and 
defined as **special** schools. Category 1 schools are defined as **regular" 
schools. 

The number of sample students in each of the regular and special school 
categories is as follows: 

1) Regular schools (n = 2,126). 

2) Special schools (n ^ 531). 

B. Student Race: White, Black, Hispanic » and Other 

Students in the sample were classified by their teachers in one of the 
five following racial/ethnical background categories: 

1) American Indian or Alaskan Native (n = 38). 

2) Asian or Pacific Islander Cn = 20). 

3) Black, not Hispanic (n = 526). 

4) Hispanic (n 103). 

5) White, not Hispanic (n = 1,970). 

Because of their small sample sizes for students in categories I and 2, these 
two categories have been combined as an **other** category. 



C* Studeat Sex: Male or Female 

Based oa data obtained from teachers, the distribution of the sample 
students when classified by sex is: 

1) Male (n = 1,734). 

2) Female (n = 923). 

D. Kature and Severity of Student Handicapping Condition 

The handicapping conditioa(s) for each child was specified by the child's 
teacher. The teacher could specify one or more of eight types of handicaps 
(mentally retarded, learning disabled, emotionally disturbed, speech impaired, 
deaf and hard of hearing, visually handicapped, orthopedically impaired, and 
other) for each child. Also, the teacher was asked to assign one of three 
severity levels (mild, moderate, severe) to each of the specified conditions. 
Table I.l shows the number of conditions (not number of students) reported for 
the sample of 2,657 students. 

Using these data rc^ported by teachers, RTI assigned those children for 
whom more than one condition was noted to a "multiple conditions" category. 
The highest severity level for any single handicapping condition was assigned 



Table I.l 

DISTRIBUTION OF HANDICAPPING CONDITIONS, BY NATURE AND SEVERITY 









Nature of Condition 


Severity of Condition 


Total 


Mild 


Moderate 


Severe 








Mentally Retarded 


640 


271 


70 


981 


Learning Disabled 


442 


435 


149 


1,026 


Eaotionally Disturbed 


no 


121 


55 


286 


Speech Inpaired 


334 


266 


122 


722 


Deaf and Hard of Hearing 


21 


36 


42 


99 


Visually Handicapped 


34 


32 


23 


89 


Orthopedically Impaired 


18 


27 


14 


59 


Other Health Inpaired 


74 


54 


47 


175 


Total 


1,673 


1,242 


522 


3,437 
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to these children* For example » a "noderate" learning disability combined 
with a "severe" visual handicap would be designated as a "severe" multiple 
condition; a "moderate" learning disability combined with a "moderate" visual 
handicap would be designated as a "moderate" multiple condition* Several 
students in the sample had multiple conditions-^-^407 had two conditions, 103 
had three conditions, 28 had four conditions, and 11 had five conditions. 

As a result, each of the 2,657 students in the sample was assigned to one 
of the following nine "nature-^of-handicapping-condition" categories and one of 
the following three "severity-of-handicapping-condition" levels: 

1) Nature of Handicapping Condition 

a) Mentally retarded (n 666). 

b) Learning disabled (n = 737). 

c) Emotionally disturbed (n = 122). 

d) Speech impaired (n = 418). 

e) Deaf and hard of hearing (n 33). 

f) Orthopedically impaired (n = 21). 

g) Visually handicapped (n = 7). 

h) Other health impaired (n - 98). 

i) Multiple coaditioas (a ~ 555). 

2) Severity of Haadicappiag Coaditioa 
«) Mild (n = 1,254). 

b) Moderate (a s 981). 

c) Severe (n = 422). 

E. Student Age Levels; 3-5. 6-12. 13-15. and 16-21 

Teachers specified the age, as of 1 December 1978, of each student in the 
saaple. The following four broad age groupings were formed: 

1) 3-5 years (a =78). 

2) 6-12 years (n = 1,290). 

3) 13-15 years (n = 653). 

4) 16-21 years (n = 636). 

These age groupings correspond roughly to the age levels of preschool, elemen- 
tary school. Diddle/ junior high school, and senior high school students, 
respectively. 
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F- School Grade/Age-Level OrRacization; Elementary, Secondary, and 
Elcwicntary/Secondary 

School principals provided for their schools a range of either grades or 
student ages* Based on this informatiOD all schools were placed in one of the 
following three categories, using age ranges only when grade levels were not 
available: 

1) Elementary (n = 339)"grades Pre-K-8 or ages 0-14* 

2) Secondary (n = 107)— 9-12 or ages 15+. 

3) Eleacntary/Secondary (n = 61)"Combinations of the grade levels or 
age ranges that are specified above for elementary and secondary 
schools. 

The number of sample students in each of the grade-age-level. organization 
categories is as follows: 

1) Elementary (n = 1,670). 

2) Secondary (n = 533). 

3) Elementary/Secondary (n = 454). 

G. School Type-of-Community Location: Rural, Small City, Urban, and 
Suburban 

Each principal selected from the following list the size and type of 
comauaity that best described the location of his/her school: 

1) Small rural or farming community (n = 104). 

2) Small city or town of fewer than 50,000 people that is not a suburb 
of a city 50,000 or more people (n = 147). 

3) City of 50,000 - 200,000 people that is not a suburb of a city 
200,000 or more people (n = 79). 

4) Suburb of a city of 50,000 - 200,000 people (n = 40). 

5) City of 200,000 - 500,000 people that is not a suburb of a city 
500,000 or more people (n = 22). 

6) Suburb of a city oi 200,000 - 500,000 people (n = 16). 

7) City of over 500,000 people (n = 44). 

8) Suburb of a city over 500,000 people (n = 56). 

These eight response categories were collapsed into four type-of-community 
levels as follows: 

1) Rural (n = 104)— Category 1 . 

2) Small City (n = 146)— Category 2. 
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3) Urban (n s I4S)**Categories 3» S, and 7. 

4) Suburban (n s 112) "Categories 4» 6» and 8. 

The nuaber of saaple students in each of these type*of-coaaiunity levels 
is as follovs: 

1) Rural (n - 516). 

2) SmII City (n = 797). 

3) Urban (n - 756). 

4) Suburban (n s 588). 

H. School Size; Small, Medium, and Large 

School enrollment data» as provided by the school principalis, were used 
to categorize each school as small, medium, or large. However, as shown 
below, the size definitions are dependent on the grade/age level organization 
of the school. 

1) Elementary Schools (grades pre-K-8, or ages 0-14). 

a. Small (n s 102)— Less than 400 students. 

b. Medium (n s 167)— 400-800 students. 

c. Large (n ^ 70)"More than 800 students. 

2) Secondary Schools (grades 9-12, or ages IS**-). 

a. Small (n = 33)"Less than 950 students. 

b. Medium (n = 48)— 950-1650 students. 

c. Large (n = 26)— More than 1650 students. 

3) Elementary/ Secondary Schools (combinations of above). 

a. Small (n = 23)— Less than 100 students. 

b. Medium (n * 27)— 100-300 students. 

c. Large (n ^ 11)— More than 300 students. 

For reporting purposes, the small, medium, and large schools are grouped 
across the school grade/age level designations; i.e., small = 158, medium = 242, 
and large ^ 107. The number of sample students in each of these size categor- 
ies is as follows: 

1) Small (n = 865). 

2) Medium (n = 1,260). 

3) Large (n = 532). 
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I. School Handiopped/Total Earollment Proportion: Low, Hediua, and High 

Fo? each school in the saaple, the ratio of enrolled handicapped students 
to the total eorollMat of students was computed. Since the ratios for special 
schools were all high (i.e., close to 1), only regular schools were placed 
into categories based ou r:hese ratios as follows: 

1) Low (n s 186)-*»less than 6 percent of total enrollment is handicapped, 

2) Hediufli (n = 141)"6 to 9 percent (inclusive) of the total enrollment 
is handicapped* 

3) High (n s 180)-*10 percent or more of the total enrollment is handi- 
capped* 

The number of sample students in each of these categories is: 

1) Low (n = 892). 

2) Medium (n = 700). 

3) High (n = 1,065). 

J. School District Size: Small > Medium, and Large 

The total enrollment of sample school districts was obtained from sampling 
information provided by the Curriculum Information Center. These figures were 
used to classify each district into one of three categories: 

1) Small (n = 60)— Less than 3,000 students. 

2) Medium (n = 73)"3, 000-9, 999 students. 

3) Large (n - 75)--10,000 or more students. 

The number of sample students in each of the district size categories is 
as follows: 

1) Small (n = 547). 

2) Medium (n = 859). 

3) Large (n = 1,251). 

Table 1.2 shows both the percent of school districts in the nation (as opposed 
to the sample n*s shown above) that fall in each of these categories and the 
percent of students in the nation that are enrolled in districts in each 
classification. For example, these data show that although only 5 percent of 
the school districts are classified by these criteria as being "large," these 
large districts enroll 45 percent of the nation's students. 
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Table 1.2 

PERCENTS OF NATIONAL SCHOOL DISTRICTS AND STUDENT ENROLLMENTS, 
BY SCHOOL DISTRICT SIZE CATEGORIES-'' 



Size Categories 


Percent of 
Districts 


Percent of 
Student Enrollment 


Small 


77 


24 


MediuiB 


18 


31 


Large 


5 


45 


Total 


100 


100 



- These data are based on sampling frame information provided by the 
Curriculum Information Center, Inc., 600 Ross Building, 1726 Champa Street, 
Denver, Colorado, 80202. 



K. School District Geographic Location: Northeast, South, North Central, 
and West 

Each sample school district was classified as belonging to one of the 
four census regions as follows: 

Northeast (n = 47)-CT, ME, MA, NH, NJ, NY, PA, RI , VT. 
South (n = 68)"AL, AR, DE, DC, FL, GA, KY, LA, MD, MS, NC, OK, SC, 
TN, TX, VA, WV. 

North Central (n = 60)"IL, IN, lA, KS, MI, MN, MO, NE, ND, OH, SD, WI. 
West (n = 33)--AZ, CA, CO, ID, MT, NV, OR, UT, WA, WY. 

L. Levels of School District Per-Pupil Expenditures: Low, M edium, and High 
Superintendents in all but two districts indicated the average per-pupil 
expenditure in their districts during the 1978-79 school year, including all 
annual operating expenses from local, state, and federal sources but not 
including capital outlay. Districts were then classified into three per-pupil 
expenditure levels as follows: 

1) Low (n = 53) — less than $1,250. 

2) Medium (n = 93)"$1,250-$1,750. 

3) High (n = 60)"More than $1,750. 

4) Unknown (n = 2) . 



The Qunber of sample students in each of the per-pupil expenditure levels 
is as follows: 

1) Low (n = 619). 

2) Medium (n = 1,149). 

3) High (n = 871). 

4) Unknown (n = 18). 
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